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would: be leſs prodigal of the public wealth, and leſs 
Attentive. to che balance of continental power, the ma- 
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Hi troop and thoſe of his allies. are defeated near 


Tig. — N campaign. in Traly i 15 favorable 1 to" the, cone 


© federates —France is invaded in the ſouth, and in the 
e —Overtures of pacification are , 
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of the excluded line of Stuart, for the expulſion of the 
Hanoverian family from. the throne of Great«Britain, 
and, though it was the general 'wiſh that the court 


jority of the nation preferred the preſent eſtabliſhment 
. 1 whoſe religious and poli- 
ticzl prejudices would, preclude. a due; regazd bo. the 
ee d cake end imnca biogas 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Unwilling to interrupt our narrative of the moſt 
remarkable incidents of the rebellion, we poſtponed the 


| relatiog of the chief occutrenceb of that IGpDative: 


— oe ee — 
* — 
* 
* 


ſeſſion, which commenced ſoon after the eruption of 


internal hoſtilities. In return for the opening ſpeech, 
which related ſolely to the commotions of Scotland, an 
addreſs, fervently loyal, was moved by Legge, a member 


of the board of treaſuxy. An addition was propoſed by 


fit Francis Daſhwood, intimiting, Tor the more firm 
eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's throne on the baſis of 


popular affection, that ſuch bills as might ſecure fre- 


quent and free parhiamenys ſhould de brought forward. 
Pitt, Lyttekgn, and lord Strange, reſiſted the amend- 


ent ab unſcaſonable aud dangerous; and the houſe 
rejected it without a diviſiqn n. 
That the cauſes of the progreſs of the rebellion * 
might be aſcerdined, a motion was made by Hume 
on for the appointment of a committee. It Was 
fupported by: .Ofwald, who repreſented the defepceleſs_ 
fate of North-Britain as the chief encouragement of 
the late invaſjon, and attriby ted the early ſucceſs of 
the rebels to the negligence of the miniſtry. Winning- 
ton zealouſly oppoſed the inquiry ; while fir John Ber- 
nard earneſtly recommended it. ** was Yor, g by 


©  themajority as inexpedient, | 4 HR. 


| . 'majmemaitcs of the ndhGjewd 


When a fun n pay of 2egi- 
ments which bad deen raiſed by different noblemen, 
fix John Philips ſpoke of tie meafure as 2 new fchierne 
ob corruption and denied the neceſſity of thefe levies, 
as the ſtanding troops were amply efficient for the 


ſuppreſſion of the diſturbances: but the houſe diſre- 


garded his objectionz. Theſe regiments were, thirteen 
of foot, and two of horſe ; and the pay allowed them, 
for eight months, exceeded 154,000 pounds. The 


Ain n Debates publiſhed by Almon, WAY | 
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and 1 marines: (exceeding 65,660 men) drh6wnted t 110 A 
more than a million and a half. For the charge ar 
18,000 Hanoverians and 6000 Heſſians, 461 000 
pounds were aſſigned ; but theſe urinecefſary encum- 
brances were not allowed without à ſpirited debate. 

The grants, for theſe and other purpoſes, were extender 

to ſix millions and a half, excluſive of 500,060 Sounds, * 
which the king was permitted, by the laviſh confidence 
of the patliament, to bortou / on the credit of the” ads 
of the next ſeſſion. 

About the beginning of the year, the king addreſſed fan. 14. 
the two houſes on tlie ſubject of continental politics. 
He applauded himſelf for his zealous promotion of the 
election of tlie gtand duke of Tuſcany, and for his 
concern in the reconciliation of the of nook 
with the courts of Vienna and Dreſden. Hix next care, 
he'faid, ſhould be applied to the re-eſfabliſhmagk of the 
affairs' of kis allies i in Italy, and to the defence of the 
Dutch againſt the arms of France. Each houſCyoted 
ſuch an-addreſs as he wiſhed to receive ; and, by. the 
ſupplies of the ſeſſion, he was enabled to promote theſe 
ſervices. 

A temporary change ſoon after occurred in the 1 
miniſtration. Earl Granville, who, by h 
the prejudices of 'the king, had acquired great one; a 
over him, expreſſed a deſire of reſuming the direction 
of the cabinet; and George was ready to re- admit. 
him. To pave the way for this change, it was affirm- 

+ ed that his majeſty. was enthralled by a powerful party . 
and that, for his own honor and the public god, the: 
recovery of his full liberty, was highly. expedient. The 

| Pelhams. were alarmed at the proſpect of loſing dai 
power, of which the two brothers appear to have been 
i tenacious. They labored to ſtrengthen 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. | 


4 b., their intereſt; and the eloquent Pitt was one of thoſę 
. 2 they gained e over to their party: but, when the 


e of Newcaſtle propoſed that ſenator for the office- 
f ſecretary. at war, the king, refuſed, to favor one 
who had been ſo, warm. an ,opponent of the foreign 
item. Earl Granville and the earl of Bath having 
exhorted their ſovereign. to act with firmneſs againſt 
an arrogant! faction, the duke and his principal friends 
reſigneß their reſpeQve poſts, which, they foreſaw, 
they ſhould ſoon be invited- to reſume. ' Granville was 
now.reſtored to the employment of ſecretary of, Nate ; 
"Yar he found. the Intereſt, of his r too ſtrong 


„ 


Feb. 14. fourth: day. after (his, re-appointmegt,, reigned. the: ſeals, 
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e 
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| Felhams and, their, adberents were. immediately re- 
üulfated; 3.2 and their new friend Pitt was: firſt, created 
oßg of the "Fice-treaſurers of Ireland, and afterwards, 
making v way for ſir William Yonge, became Pay”; 
miſter of the forces of Great-Pritain * : F | 

Though the ſeſſion did not terminate till the * | 
mier was far advanced, we do not hear of any de- 
bates more remarkable than thoſe which we have 
mentionell. In the houſe oy peers, indeed, a diſap- 
probation. of the king” 8 interference in the continental 
Wat, produced a motion for diſſuading him from the 
proſecution of it, unleſs the, Dutch ſhould vi igogoully 
 ep-operate with him. The chief advocate of the gourt,. 
on this occaſion, was the earl of Harrington, who 
vindicated the policy of counter-aCting the efforts of 
France in the Netherlands. A ſtrong proteſt was 
 Ngned by the duke of Beaufort and other peers, when the. 
_ queſtion had been decided in favor of the miniſtry. 


Ne 
| 2. Ancodotes of the Life of the Earl of G, vol, 
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*" Among the new adi were "es; one for a 


abſent rebels; two for the ſufpenſion of 
corpus act; and another for diſarming more effectually 
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the mountaineers of Scotland, and. preventing the uſe of | 
the Highland dreſs, which, it was thought, « contributed 


to nouriſh ancient prejudices. 


"The ſpeech delivered at the prorogation, de. 


expreſſions of gratitude for the zeal which both the 


parliament and people had diſplayed for the fruſtration : 


of the ſchemes of the rebels; intimated the proper uſe 
which had been made of the powers repoſed in the 
crown on this occaſion ; mentioned the diſmiſſion of the 
_ regiments voluntarily levied by individuals of rank, and 
the tranſportation of a part of the army to the conti 


nent; and referred to the ſucceſs of the Auſtrian 0 + 


Sardinian arms in Italy. 


The campaign Was attended wich ſome memorable 


events, The winter had not expired when the Fren 
added Bruſſels to their conqueſts ; and in the ſpring the 
inveſted Antwerp, which they obtained after a ſhort 


ſiege. Other places, including the ſtrong citadel of | 


Namur, were obliged to ſurrender to their attacks; ; 
their king found himſelf maſter of the greater part 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. The confederates had no 
opportunity of preventing or interrupting the iege of 
Namur; but were ſubjected to the neceſſity of retiring 
to ſome diſtance, for the convenience of proviſion ; in 


» + #0, 7 


forced by ſome Britiſh 'and Bavarian "infantry, prince 
Charles of Lorrain advanced with a view of attacking 


3. Foery-three were includgy, in . en $46 wars 


the carl of Kelly, the viſcount Strathallan, the baron of PitLigo, and 
the \itular duke of Perth. 
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HISTORY-oz, ENGLAND. 

the army which covered the ſicge. The French 
Tal, however, had mage ſuch Kilful diſpoſitions, * 
jt as hot e deemed adviſable to aſſault his poſt. The 
iRCe, therefore, retreated towards Maeſtricht; but 
e had not reached that town, when Saxe, being Joined 
by a part of the force which had reduced Namur, ap- 
| | in the neighbourhood of Liege, and made ſuch 
EY motions as indicated a reſolution of. engaging the 


allies. After a bloody ſkirmiſh near the Jaar, the 
French attacked the left diviſion, commanded by the 


* 


ban 25. prince of Wildeck. The Putch withſtood the charge, 


An ſome time, with great ſpirit, and repeatedly com- 
| ned their advexſaries to retreat; but were finally 
powered by a great ſuperiority of number, The 
b of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux, in which 2 
elect body of Britiſh and ſubſidiary infantry had been 
ſigtioned, were defended with extraordinary valor 
zinſt a ſucceſſion of French battalions. The cccy- 
ants of thoſe villages, howeyer, were at leagth 
Segen after great loſs on both ſides. The Auſtrians, 
who compoſed the right wing, had ſcarcely any ſhare 
in the conflict ; for the apprehenſions of being flanked 
ya large body of French, who had ſeiſed a nejghbour- 
ing hill, repreſſed their defire of action. Waldeck, be- 
ing I of the loſs of the villages, deſiſted from 
bis exertions againſt thoſe who had difordered his tropps, 
and retired towards the Maes. The reſt of the army 
then quitted the field in good order, The mareſchal, 
| whoſe killed and wounded men approached the number 
of 9000, would not riſque a> purſuit, The confede- 
pates, of whom about 5000 were lain, wounded, . or 
. captured, paſſed the Maes, and entered into quarters ; 
ad the French followed their example, Every humane 
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CGE OIR:G EUA 5 
reader will lament. thas fo much b blood was the _ A. D. 
n.. 
Hetle purpoſe !. 5 | 
The ſubſidies — by the Britidh n to 
the'eourts of Vienna and Turin, and the peace which 
Maria Thereſa had concluded with her German ene . 
mies, afforded a proſpect of a vigorous campaign in 
Italy. His Sardinian majeſty had fecretly liſtened to 
the offers of the king of France for a ſeparate peace; 
but the negotiations were rendered abortive by. the p- 
poſition of the court of Madrid, whoſe jealouſy, being 
' arouſed by the terms of the intended treaty, produced 4 ' 
coolneſs which weakened the operations of the Fronch 
and Spaniſh troops. Difappointed in his views of an 
accommodation, the Italian prince acted with energy 
for the recovery of the towns which he. had loſt; in- , 
vaded the Genoeſe tetritories with fucceſs; and pre- 
pared to join the Auſtrians on the Po. Before his 
arrival in their camp, they had driven the Spaniards and 
Neapolitans from Milan and Parma, and defeated thoſe 
troops and the French near San Lazaro; and a part of 
the army afterwards obtained an important victory near 
Rotto- fteddo. The | vanquiſhed fled to Genoa; but 
they ſoon abandoned that capital, of which their adver- 
ſaries gained eaſy poſſeffion, The Auſtrians, however,. 
oppteficd the Genoeſe with ſuch ſeverity of exadtion, 
that a revolt enſued, which terminated in the reſeue of 
the city from German tyranny, Some Britiſh ſhips. of. 
war approached the place to afford ſuccour to the. 
Auſtrians; but the ſpirit of the natives quently 1288 
ſtrained them to retire. f 
An expedition into Provence was undertaken, in 
purſuit of the French and their aſſociates. The king 
of Sardinia being ndifpoſed, count Brown, ary Aegi 


4 Role's Hiſtory of the War, vol. iv. 
© $+ La Storia dell' Anno 1746. 
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8 HISTORY Oo /ENGLAND. 
p. general. al Hibeinian deſcent, acted as cointbandeb dn | 
chief of the army intended for this enterpriſe, which 
neatly conſiſted of z oo men, among whom were 
| R 1000 Britiſh ſubjects from Gibraltar and Minor- 
e. To. provide for the ſubſiſtence, and concur in the + 
erb ws of this force, a Britiſh fleet ſailed along the | 
coaſt, under the command of yice-4dmjra}' Medley, 
Having paſſed the Var, the invaders marehed to An- 
tibes, and beſieged that town by land, while the ſqua- 
dron bombarded i it from the ſea, . But the exertions of 
, the. garriſon, and the approach of a conſiderable army 
under the mareſchal de Belle-iſſe, conſpired with the 
1 intelligence of the expulſion of the Auſtrians froni Ge- 
: noa, to produce a dereliction of the enterpriſe. The 
count accompliſhed a maſterly retreat; and 1/3; my 
| hisfatigued troops in Piedmont *, 25 
X An armament which had been equipped by the Bri. 
; "tit miniſtry for an attempt on Quebec, was delayed in 
1 " its preparation, till the ſeaſon proper for fuch an expe- l 
j | dition had clapſed. The court then 'refolved that a 
deſcent on the north-weſtern coaſt of France ſhould 
| | 3 be ſubſtituted for the American enterpriſe. Leſtock, 
| ho did not merit the diſtinctive favor of his ſove- 
wegn, was intruſted with the conduct of the fleet; and 
he. land- forces were put under the command of Per- 
52 tenant- general $t,-Clair, Theſe officers ſailed to the 


- 44 


- 1 coat of Bretagne with ſixteen ſhips of the line, and 


j . wv 22 2 


1 "about 5000 Toldiers ; and, on their arrival in the bay 
; 3 "of: Quimperlay, a debarkation was effected with faci- 
Wy optzo Hey. If the landing h had not been delayed, or if, when 
| the- troops reached Port- l Orient, an immediate aſ- 
. fault. had been g given, | the place .might have been taken. 


| f | 5 The invaders might alſo have poſlefſed themſelves of 


FD! 6. Rolt's Ki of the War, 4 
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it y am lagrecimnt with the inhabitants, who offered to 522 


ſarender it om condition of a ſtrict forbearance of 
plunder-;;but-this zeaſonable propoſition was rejected 
witht ſdoin. A battery was now opened againſtithe 
down which fuſtained ſome damage; but the activity 
and: refolution of- the French, and the preparations - 
which-they had tire to make, baMed the efforts of the 
defiegers, who; being inſufficiently provided with ar- 
tilery, and warned: by the admiral of the danger of 
expoſing. the fleet to unfavorable winds on an un- 
protected coaſt, returned to their - ſhips with ſmall 
loſs. The failors had amuſed themſelves, in the mean 


time, with plundering and burning the villages near the . 


coaſt." The whole artnament proceeding to the pen- 
inſula of Quiberan, another deſcerit was made; and 
unmanly ravages were committed. Some ſmall veſſels 
were burned; and a ſhip of the line, being driven 
on ſhiore after à fierce engagement, was alſo deſtroyed 
by fire. A party of ſeamen landing on the iſles of 

| Hovat and Hedic, demolithed the petty forts; and did 
other miſchief to the enemy. A general re-embarkation 
was then ordered; and the fleet ra e e 
niſhed cauſe of cenſure and deriſion .. 
The French being deſirous of recovering Cape Bre. | 
ton, and diſpoſſeſſing the Engliſh of Nova-Scotia, a. 
ſquadron was ſent by their ſovereign to North - Ameri - 
ca, under the conduct of the duke d' Anville, who was 
accompanied by a military foree. Great misfortunes 


befell this armament. The voyage being lengthened by 
unfavorable weather, diſeaſes attacked the ſoldiers ; 


And, When the fleet approached Nova - Scotia, a furious - 


ſtorm: diſperſed it with conſiderable damage. The ad. 
an G ne e eren 
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HISTORY: or ENGLAND. 
where he died: the men were ſwept off in multitudes : 
the ſcheme ws relinquiſhed, ; and ſome. of _ 


iner return, fell into the hands of the Engliſhu. 
28; the  Weſt-Indies, commodore Mitchel had an 


opportunity of performing an important ſervice, by the 


attagk of a commercial fleet, conyoyed by a ſquadron 


. weaker. than his own.; but he ſuffeted the enemy to 


eſcape; for which neglect of duty, he was caſhiered 


by a court martial. Commodore Lee had teſtified 
5 equal forbearance towards the ſame ſquadron, when it 
was returning from Martinique. Conflans, the French 
officer he was thus preſerved from danger, captured, 
in his paſſage to Europe, a Britiſh ſhip of force. 


In the Eaſt- Indies, the ſucceſſor of commodore 


Barnet (who, in the preceding year, had taken ſome - * 


French. ſhips of great value) was Peyton, who, in an 


engagement with M. de la Bourdonnaye, did not e- 
hibit che true ſpirit of a Britiſh officer. . He declined 
. the-renewal of à conflict which the night had tetmi- 


 nated.; and, inſtead of endeavouring to ſecure Madras, 


left that ſettlement expoſed to the arms of the French, 


Who, by a ſhort but vigorous: fiege, reduced it under 
their ſway. Bourdonnaye agreed to reſtore the place 


for a certain ranſom ; but, the governor of Pondi- 


cheri proteſting againſt this convention, it was annulled; 


and. the valuable ſpoils of the town were ſeiſed by the 
enemy. Being reinforced from. Europe, the French 
commander prepared for the reduction of all the towns 
and forts belonging to the Engliſh Eaſt-India compa- 


ny: but a ſtorm ſo ſhattered and diminiſhed his fleet, 4 
| © that he was jpcapacitated for the execution of his pur. 


goſe. Without his aſnſtance, however, a detachment 


from the garriſon of Pandicheri made an attempt upon 


Fon St. David; but a body of the natives engaged the 
Au | g invaders, 


3 a being countenanced by a fally * the 
fort, compelled them to retire with coufulion and lo. 

Many valuable naval captures Were made by the &- 
yernment: and the private ſubjects of Great - Britain; 


and, vn the other hand, the French and Spaniards great: 


ly moleſted the Britiſh commerce : but, though the ſhips 
taken by our enemies exceeded thoſe which they loſt 
in point of number, the difference of value turned the 
ſcale in favor of this nation. | 
Amidſt the hoſtilities of the year, one of the belli- 
gerent princes died. This was the king of Spain, whole 
crown devolved to his ſon Ferdinand. The moderate 
diſpoſition of the new ſovereign, and his ſuppoſed de- 
ſire of a peace with Great-Britain, gave hopes of his 


renunciation of a cloſe union with the ambitious court 


of Verſailles; and George, under the mediation of the 


king of Portugal, whoſe daughter was the wife of 
Ferdinand, commenced a negotiation with this prince. 


But his Italian ſtep-mother, Elizabeth Farneſe, retained 
her pernicious influence at the court of Madrid, and 
obſtructed all views of peace. 


The king of France, that he might make a parade 
of pacific inclination, conſented, at the requeſt of the 


Dutch, to a congreſs at Breda, To this meeting he 


"ſent the marquis de Puiſieux as his repreſentative ; and 


the court of London employed the earl of Sandwich; 
while the counts Waſſenaar and Harrach were deputed 


from the Hague and Vienna, The conferences of 
theſe miniſters were rendered fruitleſs by the hautcur 


ad iptraQahility of the French court. 

* The abortion of theſe negotiations produced ex- 
traordinary zeal for the proſecution of the war. The 
leaders of the Dutch republic promiſed to enter with 
more vigor into the views of the confederacy, and 
| to 
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ent the military and naval force of the ſtate, 

I emmpreſs· queen (as her Hungarian majeſty was 

S "vow fiyled) engaged t6 act With additional energy; 8 
and her Britannic ally. made profeſhons of equal 
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Supplies are ne fuel granted fur the war. E are 
- enatted for the behufit of Scotland. Vicesadmiral Aus 
fon defeats the French with great Tofs.  Rear-adiirat" 
\ Hawke alſo meets with ſignal ſucceſs. — The confetterates” . 
are repulſed at 7 at, or TONE — OY as Take 


Fax ſtrength which the government had derived from A. D. 
the complete ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, the confirmed * | 
influence of the miniſtry, and the reſentment which the 
public conceived for the difinclination of the enemy to | 

an accommodation, encouraged the court to make ex- 
traordinary demands for the fupply of the exigencies of 


the war. 


When the king PEERS the fixth ſeſſion of his mird Nor. * 
parhament, he exhibited the general affairs of the con- 
tinent in a favorable light; ſignified his ſincere diſpo- 
ſition towards peace, whenever it could be obtained on 
ſuch terms as might be conſiſtent with the honor of, 
his crown, tlie ſecurity of his kingdoms, and his en- 
gagements with his allies; and requeſted that he might 
be enabled to make great and early preparations for. 
ſubduing the obſtinacy of his enemies. \ 

The Pelhams continued to rule the * without ut. 
control. Having diſmiſſed one of their friends (the earlof 
Harrington) to the government of Ireland, they conferred. 
che office of ſecretary of ſtate on the earl of Cheſterfield,. 
who had lately returned from that kingdom. 80 ſtrong. 
was their intereſt, that Gs ſeſſion, though long, was 


E HISTORY or ENGEAND. 
4 D. undiſturbed by the violence of oppoſition. The pro- 
poſals of the miniſtry had the efficacy of commands. 
The addreſſes were couched in the true courtly ſtyle ; 
and the ſupplies were : voged with ſubſerv ĩent profuſion, 
nearly to the amount of nine millions and a half. 
Among the means of anſwering, theſe grants, were two 
loans; one of four millions, the other of one; for the 
intereſt of which, a tax was impoſed on the conveni- 
ence. of windows, as well as on the luxury of carriages. | 
The ſupplies now voted, excecded. by almoſt three 
millions the largeſt grant of any one of the nine farſt 
years of the reign of queen Anne, and of ſome of thoſe 
Pear by five or fx millions, when. ſucceſs and glory, | 


i o „ 7 


the efforts of the nation. It mult be obſerved, how-. 
ever, that one million of the ſupply 1 was appropriated to. : 
' the liquidation of the debts of the navy; that 500,000 — m) 
pounds were aſſigned for the redemption of a loan of 
3 the preceding ſeſſion; and that an almoſt equal ſum 
was voted to make good the 7 877 of the funds of 
the civil liſt. | 
To amuſe the public ix" an appearance of ccono- 
my, the king commanded the diſmiſſion of two troops | 
of his life-guards ; and, with the ſame view, three. 
regiments of horſe were reduced to the capacity of da- 
goons. By theſe Tetrenchiments, about 70,000 pounds 
4 ' were annually ſaved. Fox, who was now. ſecretary. - 
| at war, aſſured the commons that this ſcheme was.the 
ſpontaneous offer of his majeſty ; 2 and che houſe, in an 
addreſs, applauded the royal attention to the. eaſe and 
| welfare of the people. The zeal of Gallic miſrepre - 
| fentation affirnied, that the king had been. obliged, by 
the impoveriſhed ſtate 6f the nation, to diſhand his 
houfehold pon but the credit ow this NE vaniſh- 
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ing che flaviſh- dependence of the Highlanders on the 
noblemen and heads of Ceris, who had Rua s fornd 
it euſy to engage their Vaffals in à rebellion. One 


provided for the abolition of heritable jurifdictions, and 
allowed a pecuniary coitipenifation to the proprietors; 
and the ſecond ſuppreſſed the practice of ward holding. 
and other remains of the feudal ſyſtem; Theſe judi- 
cious bills, after ſore ebe —— "dent of both: 


houſes. 1221 2513 ; 210105 1143p 


A Mill for the naturaliſution of proteſting kung in | 


Great-Britain, met with oppoſition ; and it was rena 


quiſhol by its advocates: But, to encourage the re 


ſidende of foreigners in the American colonies, a bi 


paſſed for extending the favor of natnralifation co 


ſach as were not entitled; even after a en emen 


yeats, to the benefit of a former act. 


The miniſtry promoted the enn libr bf 3 D 
which granted to perfons impeached 'of High treafon the 
liberty of making their tall“ defemer by counſel,” both 
with regard to law and fact. An act of generaf par- 
den eloſec the lit of the prblic bills” of this ſeMovr*. © 


ol 
5 


ed, 150 a6ntiicarion! difpetfed the 'rrfing joy of ihe 4 _ 
enemies of Great-Brhaim, when the unptecedented 

amount of the fupplies, and the rapidity of the ſub- 
| ſetiptions to che hew' loans, reached their ears. 
Too bills were intraduced for the purpoſe of remove A. B. 
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On the day of protogation, the* kitig, — Janer 


mention of foreign affaire congratulatedthe two Moes 
on the- gast faegels of his fleet; by which; He fid; 
Pract” +4 wana ay ar 
Amn. ec ans: 
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will now recount. ., Two armaments being equipped 
by the French court, for attacking. ſome of the Britiſh 
colonies in North-America, and for depriving the 
Eaſt-India company of its territorial power in Aſia, 
the miniſtry reſolved to take meaſures for their Ar- 
ception. Vice- admiral Anſon. (for. the celehrated cir 

cum: navigator had now obtained that dignity) was „ 


- Oo fifteen men of war, to Watch the motions of 


the two fleets, which commenced their voyage in con- 
81 He fortunately met wich -the enemy off 


May 3. Cape Finiſterre. Nine of the French ſhips imme- 
diately formed the order of battle; hut the others bore 


away, for the ſecurity of the ſtore-ſhjps and merchant- 
men in their company. When the latter had retired 


out of danger, the nine ſait endeavoured. to avoid a 


conflict. To prevent their eſcape, Anſon, by the ad- 
vice of his aſſociate, rear-admiral. Warren, gave or- 
ders for a general. chaſe, without regard to the line of 


battle; a conduct which, in the caſe of admiral Mat- 


thews, had been ſeverely. puniſhed. All- the -Britiſh 
ſhips did not engage; nor, indeed, was it neceſſary, as 
they conſiderably out-numbered the hoſtile veſſela. The 


_ conteſt was maintained with ſpirit,, and the captains 


* a4 > 


 Boſcawen, Montagu, and, Grenyille,. particplariy die 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves ; the-laſt-mentioned offiger, was 


killed in. the. action. The rear-admiral encountercy] 


„le Serieux, the. veſſel of M. de la Jonquiere, com- 
"* mamler, of che quadron intended for Norii America 5 


| who ar length ſtruck: his flag to. his. gallant opponent . 


neible, the ſhip, of M. de St. George, to whoſe 
2. When the French commodore furrendered his -fivord to- the , 
e ee | 
»Geur, vous avez vaincu F Invincible, et la Gloire vaus ſuit;! con- 
Hi a app +- 20-1 
compliment, re oder 4. bat ne Det zee 
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bonduct the armament bound for India was s intruſted, A. D. 


was ſo haraſſed by the attacks of Warren and Mon- 


| tagu; that, when the vice-admiral approached to give 
her a broad-fide, ſhe ſurrendered. Other veſſels quick- 


ly followed her example ; and, before night, the for- 


1747 


tunate Anſon found himſelf in poſſeffion of all the - 


French ſhips which he had brought to action. Theſe 


were, one of 74 guns, one of 56, three of above 56, - 


} and one of 44 ; to which were added three Eaſt-India 


| ſhips equipped for wat. Several 6ther Indid-men were 


taken by a detachment ſent in purſuit of the convoy. 
Above 50⁰ men were killed or wounded i in the victo- 


rious fleet; and, on the part of the F rench, about 700. 


The bullion, arid other ſpoils of the captured veſſels, 


formed no inconſiderable acquiſition. The vice-ad- 
miral haſtened to London, and received the cotdial 


thanks of the king for himſelf and the participators öf 


his triumph. He was dignified with a peerage for His 
ſervices; and the knighthood of the Bath wa Lon 


1 ferred on the rear-admiral 3; 


This good fortune was f6llowed by other becks, 
Commodore Fox was ſent towards the bay of Biſcky, 


to aim at the capture of an expected fleet from the 


French diviſion of the iſland of St. Domingo. The | 
| ſhips of war, affighed for the protection of this fleet, 


abandoned it through a dread of tlie Tupefiority ofthe 
Engliſh ſquadron, which took forty-oine of the com- 
mercial veſſels; while five others were . 
ſmall fleet which fir Peter Warren conmaride 


Weſt-Indies, the king ſent out rear-idmivaFRawke,with 

, en large ſhips of war. This officer, having ay 
Ld. . * 

3. * the War, vol. iv. 
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A. D. [rel the enemy to the weſtward of Bretagne, cogerly 
. made his approaches; and, reflecting that the regular 
formation of his line would afford the French commo- 
dore an opportunity of eſcaping, he gave permiſſion for 6 
- 08. 14.3 deſultory engagement. He ſignaliſed his courage on 
the occaſion; and the captains Saunders, Rodney, and 
e alſo entitled themſelves to public approba- 
tion; but, in the purſuit of the commodore's ſhip, Sau- 
marez loſt his life. Six ſhips, from 50 to 74 guns, were 
® overpowered: by the Engliſh, only two eſcaping out of 
the ſquadron which engaged. The liſt of the killed and 
-wounded comprehended about 800 F. rench, and 700 of 
their adverſaries. The men of war detached with the 
mercantile fleet proceeded 'on their yoyage acroſs the 
Atlantic; but ſome of the traders were taken by our 
„ cruiſers i in the Weſt-Indies. Captain Fox, the aſſailant 
of the deſerted fleet from St. Domingo, did not act with 
the ſame vigor againſt ſhips of war; and, being tried 
by a court-martial at the deſire of the rear-admiral, he 
was diſmiſſed from his command: but he was after- 

warde advanced to a flag. 

The other naval incidents of the year v were leſs me- 
en than the exploits of Anſon and Hawke. Vice- 
admiral Medley continued 1 in the Mediterranean, where 
be occaſionally co - operated with the Auſtrians and Pied- 

* monteſe, andreſtrainedthe introduction of ſuccours i into 
| the ports of Italy. Dying on this ſtation, he was ſuc- 
cceded by Byng, who intercepted ſome of the ſupplies 

” intended for the Genoele.. In the Atlantic, a Spaniſh 
hip of 74 guns, laden with ſilver, was approached by 
a two, Britiſhimen of war; but, only one engaging her, 
ſhe diſabled her antagoniſt, and arrived on the coaſt of 
Gallicia. Having left her treaſure at Ferrol, ſhe ſteered 
towards Cadiz, In her way, ſhe * a fierce conflict 


». * #* « * * 15 with 
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Lim a ſhip of inferior force, which blew up during the K. P. 


action, with the loſs of captain Hamilton and almoſt all 
his crew; but, being attacked by a veſſel of 80 guns, 
ſhe was reduced to the neceſſity of yielding, after a | 
conteſt in which her. opponent ſeverely ſuffered: | 

In the ſeas of India; commodore Griffin ſecured the 
remaining Britiſh ſettlements againſt the attempts of 
the French. He blocked up Pondicheri ; but had not 
a ſufficient force for the reduction of a town which had 
been fortified with ſkill, and which was well provided 
with men, artillery, and ſtores: nor would he venture 
to beſiege Madras, as achat town was alſo i in a good ons 
of defence. 

The veſſels which became prizes, i in the Ga 
of this year, to the ſhips of Great-Britain; conſiderably 
exceeded in number, and greatly ſurpaſſed in value, 
| thoſe which the French and Spaniards reduced into 
their poſſeſion. The maritime ſucceſs of the year 
gave great joy to the public ; and furniſhed-ſome con- 
ſolation for the misfortunes of the campaign.” 

The expediency of early and vigorous exertions * | 
impreſſed on the minds of the allied powers, they re- 
ſolved to open the campaign without the uſual delays. 
The danger to which the Dutch were expoſed formed 
the chief ground of alarm. It was preſumed, that, when 
the conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands ſhould be 
completed, of which the proſpect was not diſtant, the 
United Provinces,would be the next objects of attack, 
notwithſtanding the profeſſions of amity which France 
continued to hold out to the ſtates. The reduction of 
the towns which they werepermitted to garriſon by way 
- of barrier to their own territories, ſeemed, indeed, to 
be equivalent kaya declaration of. war againſt their re- 
| 1 * public; 
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A. D. public; and the criſis required, that the greateſt pre- 
* parations ſhould be made for ſtemming a torrent which 
rolled with ſuch force and rapidity. | | 
The confederates having aſſembled near Breda and 
Venlo, it appeared that their number exceeded 100,00; 
but due precautions had not been taken for prov iding 
tee regular means of ſubſiſtence. This neglect, added 
| to unfavorable weather, occaſioned much indiſpoſition 
among the ſoldiers, as well as a long ſtate of inaction. 
Mareſchal Saxe ridiculed his adverſaries for having un- 
ſeaſonably taken the field, and expoſed themſelves to 
unneceſſary fatigues and inconveniencies ; nor would 
he draw his men, for ſome * from their winter- 
quarters. 
The grand armies remaining fnadtive, count Lowen- 
dahl was detached by the mareſchal with 27,000 men, 
in conſequence. of inſtructions from his court, for the 
invaſion of the Dutch territories. Sluys was quickly 
reduced; the ſurrender of Sas-van-Ghent followed; 
and Hulſt was inveſted. To a fort which covered this 
town, the duke of Cumberland ſent ſeveral battalions; 
but they 1 were compelled to retire. He marched with a 
ſtronger body to the relief of the town, which, how- 
4 ever, had capitulated before his arrival. The count pro- 
© .ſecuting his conqueſts, and preparing for a deſcent on 
the iſlands of the province of Zealand, the Dutch were 
FE oppreſſed with terror; and the ſtates held various con- 
ö ſultations on the means of averting the imminent peril. 
b Though their apprehenſions were diminiſhed by the 
protection which Zealayd received from a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, they found 1 it expedient to have recourſe to a mea- 
= ſure to which their republican ſpirit was not otherwiſe 
3 inclined.” Moved by the clamors of the people, who 
| i > called 


* 
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thority of a ſingle governor might be exerted with more 
vigor and efficacy than that of their preſent rulers, the 


ſtates of Zealand conferred on the prince of Orange the 
defired dignity, which had not been enjoyed by any per⸗ 
Ton fince the death of William III. except in Friſeland, 


Groningen, and. Guelderland. The other ſtates teſti- 
fied their readineſs for concurring in the promotion of 
the prince ; and he was appointed ſtadt-holder of the 
Vnited Provinces. He immediately infuſed new ener- 
gy into the operations of war and policy; and the moſt 
vigorous meaſures were taken for the national defence. 
His advancement was highly pleaſing to his father- in- 
law, the king of Great-Britain, both on private and 

public grounds ; and all the allied potentates . at 
chis revolution. | 


The preparations for the ſecurity of Zealand, 1e 


the mareſchal de Saxe to recall Lowendahl from his ex- 
pedition. He then approached Maeſtricht, with a vier 


of depriving the Dutch of that important town. Deſirous 
of preſerving it, the confederates poſted themſelves at 


a ſmall diſtance; bet the French general, advancing 


with a ſuperior force, reſolved to make an effort for 
diſlodging them. Being prevented, by the vigilance of 
Saxe, from gaining the heights of Herdeeren, they ex- 
tended their left wing to Wirle, while their right occu- 
pied Bilſen. In the front of their left, was the village 
of Val, in which the duke ſtationed ſome Britiſh and 
Hanoverian battalions. A numerous body of French 
infantry, ſupported in flank by cayalry, attacked this 


effect upon the aſſailants, who were alſo diſordered by 


Þ 


«a well-direCted fire of ſmall arms. The foremoſt bat: 


falions v were repulſed with yery conſiderable loſs ; others 
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called for the appointment of a ſtadt-holder, as the au- A. 52 


peoſt. The batteries of the left wing played with great June 21. 
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' A; D. whith then 4 forward met with the ſame ſhock; 
Vn. and nothing but an overpowering adyantage 4 in point of ; 


number could enable the French to drive the occupants 
"of Val from their ſtation. , The latter, however, being 
favored with opportune aid, recovered the village. 
They were repeatedly forced from it by animated aſ- 
ſaults; and, with remarkable perſeverance, again ſeiſed 


itz; but, being ſtill endangered, they required more ef- 


fectual ſuccpur. Their general having deſired the ap- 


| proach of a part of the right wing, Bathiani, the Auſ- 


trian commander, who is ſaid to have taken umbra ge 
at the contemptuous behaviour of the duke, did not diſ- 
play that zeal and alacrity which might! have eſſentially 
ſerved his affociates : yet the battalions which he tar- 
dily ſent, were uſeful in the defence of the poſt. By 
this time, the whole leſt wing hadtaken part in the en- 
gagement ; and the central body began to move; but 
this diviſion, compoſed of Dutch, manifeſted little re- 


ſolution. Some battalions, from the confederate corps 
die reſerve, were adyancing towards Val, when the con- 


fuſion which had broken out among the Dutch cavalry | 


| operated ſo diſadvantageguſly, that they involuntarily 


aſſiſted their enemies in overwhelming their friends. 
The infantry of the Hollander partook of the panic of 
the horſe ; and their retreat brought the F rench between 
the exterior diviſions of the allies, Though the Auſ- 
trians gave ſome annoyance. to the, foe near Herdeeren, 
It was too late to remedy the diſorder which prevailed. 

The duke, deſiſting from vain attempts for the diflipa- 
tion of the terrors of the Dutch, returned with difficulty 
to the left wing. T he Britiſh horſe, reinforced by ſome 
Auſtrian quadrons, had broken the firſt line of the ene- 
my; and they alſo ſucceeded in a ſecond aſſault: but, 


in the ardor of purſuit, they expoſed themſelyes to a ſe- 
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verediſcharge of muſquetry Res a body of foot which 2 D. 
flanked them; and, the retiring horſe being now en- 


abled to 115 the purſuers fell back. By this ſeaſon- 


able attack, however, which was executed by ſir John 
Ligonier, who was made priſoner on the occaſion, the 


retreat of the allied army was facilitated: The left win 
finding it uſeleſs to continue the conflict, retired by the 
duke's order, with moſt of the artillery. The reſt of 
the army alſo retreated, ſuffering little moleſtation from 
the prevailing hoſt *, 

In this action, much loſs was ſuſtained by both par- 
ties. Of the French, above 10,000 are ſuppoſed to 
© have been killed or wounded ; and about 700 became pri- 
ſoners. Of the allies, about 6000 were ſlain, wounded, 


or captured. The chief honor of the ay reſted with | 


the Britiſh and ſubſidiary troops. 
Ihe ſucceſs of the French, in forcing their adverſa- 
ries to a retreat, did not enable the mareſchal to exe- 


cute his intention of beſieging Maeſtricht, near which 


the confederates ſtrongly poſted themſelves: -but an at- 
tempt upon Bergen-op-Zoom was / ſubſtituted for that 
abortive ſcheme. Lowendahl was employed in the 
ſiege of this place, which had never yet been ſubdued. 
He appeared before it with about 30,000 men; and com- 
menced his operations with confidence and vigor. The 
beſiegers ſuſtained great loſs from the fire of the garri : 
ſon; and ſo numerous were the bodies lying in the 
trenches, that infeCtious diſeaſes were apprehended ; 

yet the goyernor (baron Cronſtrom) refuſed to allow a 


truce for the burial of the dead. The count, being re- 


inforced from the grand army, fiercely continued his 


attacks, which the ien ne with great yo 
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AD. The lines near the town were occupied by a reſpeel⸗ 


hr wg able force, which the ſtadt-holder had haſtily ſent ; and 


a conſiderable body was detached from the allied hoſt 
for the purpoſe of attacking the beſiegers, in concert 
with the troops in the lines, and at the time of a ſally 
from the town. An experiment of this kind was ha- 
zarded ; but it was ſoon found ineffectual. After a 
ſeries of battery and bombardment, of mining and coun- 
ter-mining, the French obſerved with joy ſome breaches 
in a ravelin and two baſtions ; and the count reſolved 
to ſtorm the place through theſe apertufes. The gover- 
nor, not conſidering the breaches as practicable, did * 
not provide againſt an aſſault; and this want of precau- 
tion ruined the hopes of the defenders. The aſſault 
was preceded by a furious diſcharge of bombs into the 
Sept. 5. ravelin; and, before day-break, a ſelect body entered the 
fioſſe, mounted the breaches, forced the entrenchments, 
and appeared in the town to the great aſtoniſhment of 
the garriſon, The Dutch made little oppoſition ; but 
. ſome. battalipns of Highlanders in the pay of that na- 
tion, ſignaliſed their yalor and perſeverance, though, 
from the ſmallneſs of their number, they « could not pre- 
vent the aſſailants from gaining full poſſeſſion of the 
place. Satisfied, for the preſent, with this importagt 
acquiſition, the F rench cloſed the campaign in the N a 
therlands. 

The chief tranſactions of che war beyond the Alps 
may be briefly enumerated. The mareſchal de Belle- 
le, having reduced the county of Nice, prepared for 
he relief of Genoa, which was beſieged by the Auſtrians 
and the troops of his Sardinian majeſty, who would 
probably hape re- taken that capital, if the defire of ſe- 
curing Piedmont and the Milaneſe, againſt the threat ⸗ 


ened e of the French, had not occaſioned a de- 
reliction 


j 
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reliction of the ſiege. The enterpgiſing chevalier de = D. 
Belle-1ſle, brother to the mareſchal, now endeavoured '*” 
to penetrate into Piedmont ; but, having aſſaulted the 
entrenchments near Exjlles, he raſhly ſacrificed his life; 
and his men were defeated with great ſlaughter; a re- 
pulſe which ! checked the progreſs pe * in» 


truders. N 


4 ; 18 1 
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Ne king of France ie, peace. 4 11 7s e 
at Aix-la-Chapelle.— Hęſflilities are continued. Nrar- 
admiral Knowles engages the Spaniſli fleet nean the Ha- 
vanna.—Beſcawen is unſucceſsſul in the Eaſi-In ndles.— 
A treaty of Peace #5 concluded. | 


A. D. 'Thoven the 3 n * have been 
7% retained for another ſeſſion, the king thought proper to 
diſſolve it in the ſummer, confiding in the proſpect of 
one which might prove equally favorable. Nor was 
he diſappointed in his hope, The new eleCtions poured 
8 into the chapel of St. Stephen a great majority of courtly 
repreſentatives, ready to concur in — the 1 

To of the cabinet. . 
Nov. 10. The new legiſlative body aſſembling, the commons 
re- elected, for their ſpeaker, the ſenator who had ſo 
long filled their chair witlz reputation. The king's 
ſpeech contained a recapitulation of the grounds of the 
war, with the mention of his own conduct and that of 
the French court, and of the late public incidents and 
= tranſactions; and he ſtated, that overtures for a gene- 
= ral pacifieation had been recently made to him; in con- 
| ſequence of which, a congreſs would foon take place. 
7 4 He added, that, for ſecuring the attainment of a good 
peace, it was neceſſary to be prepared for a vigorous 
"= war ;:and that parliamentary unanimity, firmneſs, and 
diſpatch, never were more neceſſary than at the preſent 
| | conjuncture, when it was to be decided, whether Great- 
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Britain ot ber allies ſhould receive 8 from other 
powers, or ſhould maintain their own rights and in- 
tereſts inviolate. An addreſs: was unanimouſly voted by 
each houſe ; being propoſed to one aſſembly by the earl 
of Halifax, and to the other by Legge. 

For the ſervice of the enſuing year, the commons 
granted above eight millions and a half. The ſubſi- 
diary payments were now augmented. A treaty had 
been concluded withathe empreſs of Ruſſia, who en- 
gaged to promote the common cauſe with an army of 
30, 00 men, on condition of a ſubſidy from Great-Bri- 
tain and Holland. The number of Hangverian mer- 
cenaries received an increaſe of 4000 men; and the 
duke of Brunſwick-W olffenbuttel furniſhed 4900 of 
his military ſubjects, after a long cellation of the grant 
of ſuch aid from him. | 

The revival of the bill of We Mort 
was productive of ſome debate, It was oppoſed as 
pregnant with injury to the nation; and was defended as 
favorable to manufactures and commerce. The majo- 
rity being unfriendly to the meaſure, it was not carried 
into effect. " 

An attempt had been made, in a former ſeſſion, to 
prohibit the practice of inſuring the ſhips and merchan- 
diſe of the enemy. As it was not then ſucceſsful, it 
was now renewed; and a bill paſſed for preventing. 
as far as the French were concerned, a cuſtom which 
was deemed too b to that nation to conſiſt 


A. D. 
1747. 


A. D. 
1748, 


with a ſtate of hoſtility. © Among the other acts of this 
tranquil. ſeſſion, we may mention one for burthening 


all imports with a new duty, and one for the relief of 
inſolvent debtors, who, if the ſums which they re- 
ſpectively owed did not exceed. 50O pounds, were 

Kicharged on the ſurrender of their ——_ 
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When the ſovereign prorogued the two, houſes, be 


May 2 3. informed them that preliminaries of peace had been 


. 


* 
Jar 


| ſigned by the miniſters of France, Holland, and Great- 


Britain; and that the baſis of the agreement was a mu- 
tual reſtitution of the towns and diſtricts winch had 
been ſubdued. ; 

It is now neceſſary to ſtate the cauſes and circum- 


| Aube which led to a concluſion of the war. The 


French king was deeply affected with the great injury 
which his marine had lately ſuſtained. He dreaded the 


further attempts of the Britiſh fleets, not only againſt his 


navy, but for the ruin of the commerce of his ſubjects. 
He found his treaſury on the eve of being exhauſted ; and 
deſpaired of prevailing over a nation whoſe welth 
ſeemed to increaſe amidſt the exigencies and the calami- 
ties of war, and whoſe zeal for the ſupport of the go- 
vernment was accompanied with extraordinary liberali- 
ty. He was ill- ſupported by the weakneſs of Spain; and 
he had loſt the co-operation of ſeveral powers, by 
whoſe arms he had profited in the courſe of the war. 
He apprehended a reverſe of fortune in the Netherlands, 
from the concentration of the ſtrength of the United 
Provinces under a ſtadt-holder who was zealous in the 
cauſe of the allies, and from the great augmentation of 
force with which his enemies would be furniſhed, 
"The king of Spain was equally unwilling to continue 
the war, From the naval ſuperiority of Great-Britain, 


© he was apprehenſive of the interception of thoſe Ame- 
rican treaſures by which, though he made an imperfe&t 
uſe of the advantage, he was enabled to act. He found 


his people clamorous for a peace; and his own diſpoſi- 
tion prompted him to expedite the opportunity of at- 
* to the 1 N of his realm, He 
© theteforg 
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ö qherbfore readily coincided with the pacific views of his A. P. 


| ally. 


and Madrid, ſerious overtures of accommodation were 
made by the former to George and the ſtates-general ; 
and, as the Confederates were alſo weary of the war, it 


was reſolved, that conferences ſhould be holden for a 


| ſpeedy pacification. The caunt de St. Severin was or- 
dered to repair to Aix-la-Chapelle, as plenipotentiary 
for the Gallic realm: the earl of Sandwich was com- 
miſſioned to treat on the part of Great - Britain; and the 
chief negotiator employed by the Dutch government 
was count Bentinck. 

Theſe miniſters were employed in adjuſting the in- 
tereſts and pretenſions of their reſpective nations, when 
the mareſchal de Saxe, whom his approving maſter had 
appointed governor of the N etherlands, opened the 
campaign with his uſual ſpirit. He took the route of 
Maeſtricht, and inveſted the place, meeting with no 
obſtruction from the confederates. Bathiani, foreſee- 
ing that an attempt would be made upon that town, 


had urged the Britiſh court to ſend oyer the duke of 
Cumberland without delay, that he might concert, with 


the ſtadt-holder, the means of ſecuring the Dutch terri- 
tories. But the duke delayed his voyage; and, when he 


arrived on the continent, he was not ſufficiently active 


or vigilant, The French general had no ſooner re- 


ceived his artillery, than he attacked the town in dif- 


ferent quarters with great fury ; but the fire of the gar- 
riſon, and occaſional ſallies, deſtroyed a great number 
of his men. Though he gained the covered way after 
a conſiderable effuſion of blood, he was ſoon compelled 
to abandon the lodgment which he had made. He was 
Preparing to Wr tier . when he was informed 
$4 af 


Such being the r of che courts of Verſailles 
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25 D. of tlie ſignature of che preliminary articles of peace. A 


ceſſation of hoſtilities enſued ; but, to compliment the 


vanity of the French, it was determined at the congreſs, 
that Maeſtricht ſhould be yielded to the beſiegers, though 


it ſhould be included in the nts reſtitution of con- 


. 


quered places. 

On the fide of Italy, the Aki, and their aſſo- 
ciates invaded the Genoeſe dominions, which were de- 
fended by a hoſt of French, Spaniards, and natives, 
under the duke de Richelieu, and by another army, un- 
der the mareſchal de Belle-ifle. But no important oc- 


currences intervened, from the commencement of the 


campaign to the arrival of diſpatches, intimating the 


acquieſcence of Maria Thereſa in the e | 
AixJa-Chapelle. | 9 

Proceeding to the mention of maritime expeditions 
and naval engagements, we ſhall firſt take notice of the 


efforts of rear-admiral Knowles, who ſailed with a ſqua- 


dron from Jamaica, accompanied by a body of ſoldiers. 
It was his intention to make an attempt on the coaſt of 
Cuba; but, the wind oppoſing his views, he ſteered to. 
Hiſpaniola, and attacked the fort which protected the 
French town of St. Louis, The ſhips maintained ſuch 


vigorous cannonade, that the garriſon quickly ca- 


pitulated. The troops took poſſeſſion of the fort; and 
ſome ſmall veſſels in the harbour were ſeiſed. The 
ſort was then blown up; and Knowles, reſuming his 
ſcheme againſt the Spaniards, ſailed towards Cuba, and 
approached St. Jags: Dent, the ſenior captain, defired 
permiſſion to make the firſt attempt for entering the 
harbour; ; but, when his ſhip advanced, ſeconded by 


chat of the rear-admiral, formidable obſtructions were 


| dicorered, A boom had been Placed acroſs the en 
4 Rae's Hiory of the war, vol. iv, ; 
N | trance; 
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trance; and ſeveral ſhips," filled with combuſtibles, A. 75 


were ready to diſcharge their fury, on the firſt exertions 
of an enemy againſt the boom. Theſe difficulties in- 
duced the captain to retreat; and the armament returned 
to Jamaica. Dent was afterwards tried for miſconduẽt, 

of which his commander accuſed him; but the court- 


martial readily acquitted him. 


An engagement octurred, near the Havanna, he- OR. ». 


tween the fleet of Knowles and a Spaniſh ſquadron, 
each conſiſting of ſeven ſhips. The'Britiſh command- 
er gave his adverſaries a manifeſt advantage, by mak- 
ing ſuch a diſpoſition, in his approaches, as occaſioned his 
commencement of the battle with only four of his ſhips. 
Having ſingled out the Spaniſh admiral (don Andrea 
| Reggio), he fought till he was obliged to quit the line; 
but he did not-ſhift his flag to another ſhip. The cap- 
tain who particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf was Holmes, 
who ſingly encountered three of the hoſtile veſſels, and 
found employment for them till he was aſſiſted by two 
Britiſh ſhips. The action continued till night, when 
the Spaniards retired towards the Havanna. One of 
their ſhips, mounting 64 guns, became a prize to the 
rear-admiral ; and the veſſel of Reggio, being driven 
on ſhore, was burned by his order. Of the Engliſh, 
fewer than 200 were killed or wounded ; of the Spa- 
niards, almoſt 300. Krowles now cruiſed off the 
coaſt of Cuba, in the hope of meeting the plate· fleet 
from la Vera Cruz; but he had not diſcovered the ob- 


ject of his purſuit, when his cruiſe was {topped by a 


notification of the preliminaries “. 
The rear-admiral, and ſome of his officers, com- 


plained of che conduct of each other i in the late en- 
gagement; and, after their return to England, a court- 
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martial was appointed to take cogniſance of the charges 
adduced by each. The chief commander was reproved 


for negligence ; and ſoine of his captains were alſo cen- 


ſured. Their mutual reſentment continuing unallayed, 


© Knowles fought a duel with captain Poulet, in which 
neither ſuffered any injury. A combat between Clarke 


and Innes was leſs favorable in its conſequences. The 
latter was deprived of his life; and his antagoniſt was 
tried and condemned for murder ; but was reſcued from 


death by the royal mercy. 


Turning our attention to the Eaſt-Indies, we find, 
chat ſtrong hopes were entertained of the ſucceſs of fear- 
admiral Boſcawen, who was intruſted with the com- 


mand of the ſquadron upon that ſtation, reinforced by 


ſome ſhips which he conducted from Europe. His 


grand object was the ſiege of Pondicheri; to which 


ſettlement about 6000 men (including 2000 ſepoys or 


native ſoldiers) marched from Fort St. David; while | 


the fleet proceeded along the coaſt. Batteries were 


_ raiſed againſt the town, and a tegularſiege commenced; 


but the governor (Du-pleix) had taken ſuch precau- 


tions for the defence of the place, that he defied the at- 


tempts of the beſiegers. He anſwered their batteries 


with conſiderable effect; and, by forming an inunda- 
tion in the front of their works, retarded and baffled 


their approaches. A bomb-veſſel, which diſcharged 


its ſhells againſt the citadel, was obliged, by the re- 
turns from the garriſon, to diſcontinue its operations ; 


and the men of war, though they cannonaded the town: 


with ſpirit, made no appatent impreſſion. The rear- 
admiral eagerly endeavoured to make a breach in the 
courtine ; but he found it UnpraCicable, He at length 


called a council of war; in which it was unanimouſly 


wh determined, that the * ſhould by NEE The 
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concur in ſuch a reſolution, were theſe. The troops 
had greatly ſuffered by fatigue, and ſuſtained no ſmall 
diminution from the ravages of ſickneſs ; the ſhips had 
proved uſeleſs in the enterpriſe ; the rainy ſeaſon was 


daily expected, which, beſides occaſioning the failure 
of the ſiege, might obſtruct the retreat of the army; and 


the monſoons might drive the fleet off the coaſt. Thus, 
by the delay of Boſcawen's departure from England, 
and the defenſive exertions-of the enemy, an expenſive 
armament proved fruitleſs ; and the hopes of the public 
in general, and of the Eaſt-India company in particular, 


were annihilated. The regret did not abate, when it 
was afterwards announced, that two of the rear-admi- 
ral's largeſt ſhips, and above 800 of his men, were loſt | 


in a ſtorm 3. | 

In the ſeas of Europe, the maritime incidents were 
not remarkable, Hawke, who had been enrolled 
among the knights of the Bath for his ſervices in the pre- 
ceding year, cruiſed with a ſquadron on the Gallic 


coaſt ; but the French were unwilling to meet him. 


His cruiſe, however, was not wholly unſucceſsful. 
Two of his ſhips, being detached in purſuit of a diſtant 
veſſel, compelled her to yield, after a long conflict; and 
ſhe was found to be the principal ſhip of a ſquadron in- 
tended for the Eaſt-Indies. A fleet of Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips, commanded by fir Peter Warren, made 
no important captures; and the ſquadron ſtationed for 
the defence of Zealand had-no opportunity of exertion. 
In the Mediterranean, vice-admiral Byng continued to 
obſtruct the conygyente of fupphics'h to the Genoeſe and 
their military friends. 

The aggregate number of hips both of war and 


3. London Gazette, and other publications of this period. 
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A. D. trade, which the French and their Spaniſh allies loſt by 


1748. 


the activity of the Engliſh, in this final year of the 


war, exceeded, by about 80 ſail, their united captures . 


from this nation. Many of theſe veſſels being taken 
after the time fixed by the preliminaries for a ceſſation 
of hoſtile acts, the miniſters at the congreſs ſigned a 
declaration, i importing, that claims of reſtitution, ariſing 
from this circumſtance, ſhould be adjuſted by com- 
miſſaries. 

Though the preparatory articles were ſigned in the 
ſpring, the definitive treaty was not completed till the 


autumn. In that interval, the Ruſſian ſubſidiaries, - 


exceeding by 7000 the ſtipulated number, made their 
appearance in Moravia, and had reached the borders of 


Franconia, when their progreſs was ſtopped by the re- 


monftrances of the king of France, who threatened that 


he would diſmantle Bergen-op-Zoom and Maeſtricht, 


OR. 7, 


if they ſhould continue to advance towards the Nether- 
lands. The negotiators at Aix-la-Chapelle, entering 
into a diſcuſſion of this point, agreed, that orders 
ſhould be, ſent, by thoſe who had contraCted for the 
Moſcovite troops, inſiſting on their immediate return to 
their own country; and that an equal number of 
French ſhould quit the army in the Low-Countries, 
and, ſoon after the departure of the Ruſhans, be diſ- 
banded. 

The chief conditions of the treaty were theſe. It was 
provided, that the conqueſts made by each party ſhould 
be reſtored ; that Dunkirk ſhould remain in its preſent 
ſtate of fortification on the ſide of the land, and, on 


the ſea- ſide, ſhould follow the directions of prior 


treaties; that two perſons of rank ſhould reſide in 
France as hoſtages on the part of Great-Britain, till an 


authentic account ſhould be received of the reſtitution 
we + 
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&f che iſland of Cape-Breton, and of all the conqueſts A. 2 


made in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies by the Britiſh arms; 
that the proteſtant ſettlement in Great-Britain, as well 
as the pragmatic ſanction, ſhould be confirmed by a re- 
newal of guaranty ; that the ſame confirmation ſhould 
extend to the German poſſeſſions of George ; that the 
loſs of the benefit of the aſiento with Spain, for the four 
remaining years of the term for which it was granted, 
ſhould be compenſated by a revival for that ſpace of 
time; that the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Gua- 
ſtalla, ſhould be ceded to Philip, ſon of the late catho- 
tic king; but that, if he, or any of his deſcendants, 
ſhould acquire the crown either of Spain or of the two 
Sicilies; or if he ſhould die without male offspring, the 
three duchies ſhould revert to the houſes of Auſtria and 
Savoy; and that the kings of Pruſſia and Sardinia 
ſhould be confirmed in the enjoyment of the territories 
| tededto them by Maria Thereſa “. 


The treaty was, at firſt; ſigned only by the a | 


_ tiaries of Great-Britain, France, and Holland. Thoſe 
of Spain; however, quickly acceded to it; and the 
other belligerent powers allo acquieſced in the terms 
propoſed for. their acceptance; The different armies 
now prepared for their return to their refpeCtive territo- 
ries: the priſoners were releaſed: the conqueſts were 
gradually reſtored; and the ceſſions were executed in 
form. The Britiſh hoſtages were the earl of Suſſex 
and lord -Cathcart; the ſurrender of whoſe perſons, in 
compliance with a demand which the French did not 
accompany with perſonal ſecurity for the reſtoration of 


Madras, excited the indignation of an inſulted people. 


Thus, after a war of conſiderable duration and ex- 
iraordinary expence, Great-Britain * nothing by 


0 La Storia dell' Anno 1748, lib, i iv. 
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«> negotiation. The primary ground of the war, be- 
tween this kingdom and Spain, eſcaped all notice in the 
adjuſtment of a peace. The claims, indeed, of the 
Engliſh, to a general right of approaching the coaſts of 
Spaniſh America, without being expoſed to the freedom 
of a ſearch, were not altogether admiſſible: but, as no 
line of diſtinction was drawn in the treaty, the complaints 
of our merchants were likely to be renewed, and to be 
productive of future hoſtilities. In the agreement with 
France, the reſtitution of Cape-Breton, the more ea- 
gerly it was deſired by that power, ſhould have been 
the more firmly oppoſed by the Britiſh court ; and there 
is little doubt, that the ſtrong deſire of the enemy for 
peace would have overcome all reluCtance to the ceſ- 
fion of that colony. Of the diſpute concerning the limits 
of the Britiſh and French empires beyond the Atlantic, 
the deciſion was left to commiſſaries; nor was it pro- 
bable, that it would be ſpeedily or juſtly terminated. 
Upon the whole, the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
diſadvantageous to Great- Britain; but even ſuch a peace 
was preferable to the continuance of a war, in which 
ſne laviſhed her treaſures among the mercenary princes 
of Europe, and wantonly ſacrificed her people in the 
cauſe of the houſe of Auſtria. 
If we reflect on the ſucceſs which had . the 
arms of the French by land, we muſt acknowledge, 
that their ſovereign made important ſacrifices for the 
attainment of peace. He reſigned his numerous con- 
queſts; and contented himſelf with the opportunity 
which the termination of the war allowed him for a 
renovation of the ſtrength of his realm. But, though 
he made no addition to his territories, he ſucceeded in 
the diminution of thoſe of the Auſtrian family. 


Though * acquired nothing for herſelf by the 
treaty, 
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treaty, ſhe derived ſome ſatisfaction and advantage from = 
the ſurrender of an Italian ſovereignty to an individual 
of her royal family. She was greatly weakened, how- 
ever, by the war, and rejoiced in the reſpite which ſhe 
now obtained. 1 
The queen of Hungary, having been expoſed, at the 
beginning of the war, to the riſque of loſing the greater 
part of her dominions, had little reaſon to object to 
the terms of the peace, by which ſhe recovered the Ne- 
therlands, and was only obliged to gratify the Spaniſh 
prince with ſome territorial ceſſions of no great import- : 
ance. Her other grants had been ſettled by former 
treaties. "4 
The ftates-general were pleaſed with an accommo- 
dation which reſcued them from great peril ; for, 
though they might have re- gained their towns by arms, 
they accompliſhed that point with leſs danger and ex- 
pence by the return of peace, 
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The prince of Wales renews his oppoſition to the couri.— 
Nova Scotia is reccoloniſed. — The Algerines and Moore 
inſult the Britiſh nation.— The intereſt of the national 
debt is reduced. — Some bills are enatted for the benefit of 
trade.—A commercial agreement is adjuſted with Spain. 


2 Ws the inhabitants of Great-Britain were ſo- 
 Jacing themſelves with the pleaſing thoughts of a ter- 
mination of the war, the king, who had paſſed ſome 
montlis on the continent, returned to the perſonal go- 
yernment of his realm. He was received with popular 
acclamations; and the peace which he had concluded, 
though not entirely ſatisfactory, was celebrated with 
great feſtivity. 

In his ſpeech to the parliament, he obſerved, that, by 
the late negotiation, he had ſecured the rights and in- 
tereſts of his people, and had obtained, for his aſſociates 
in the war, the moſt favorable terms which the ſtate 
of affairs would allow; intimated that he had made 
ſome progreſs in the diminution of the public expences ; 
requeſted ſupplies for the execution of engagements al- 
ready contracted; and recommended a reduction of the 
national debt, an encouragement of commerce, and an 
attention to all the arts of peace. | WIN 

The prince of Wales, not being altogether pleaſed 
with the conduct of the miniſtry, or with the treatment 
which he received from his father, who had never yet 
b him with the honors of the regency, or 

admitted 
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admitted him to any ſhare in the government, had mani- & D. 

feſted an intention of oppoling, by the medium of his wy” 
friends and ſervants, the parliamentary proceedings of 

the court. His revival of ancient powers annexed to 

the dukedom of Cornwall, by which he would have ac- 

quired great influence in the elections for that county, 

alarmed the miniſters; and they reſolved to counter- 45 

act his ſchemes and pretenſions. | 

Notwithſtanding the ſeceſſion of the prince's friends 
from the court, a very conſiderable majority, in both 
houſes, continued to ſupport the adminiſtration. When 
it was propoſed in the lower houſe, that the addreſs of 
thanks for the harangue of the ſovereign ſhould convey 
a ſtrong approbation of the terms of the peace, the par- 
tiſans of Frederic, among whom the earl of Egmont 
was the principal ſpeaker, condemned ſuch praiſe as 
undeſerved, and vilified the treaty as premature, imper- 
fect, and diſhonorable: but the courtiers defended it 
as the beſt which could be obtained under the exiſting cir- 
cumſtances; and the addreſs paſſed without amendment. 

The grant of the pecuniary demands of the court met A, P. 
with warm oppoſition ; but all objections were over- 774% 
powered. The ſtatement of the debts contracted in va- 
rious departments, produced juſt complaints of the pro- 
fuſion of the government, which had been fo liberally 
ſupplied by the nation. For liquidating theſe debts, an- 
ſwering the engagements of the crown to foreign powers, 
maintaining the army and navy, and other purpoſes, 
above eight millions were granted, For the naval ſer- 
vice, 17,000 men were at firſt allowed; to which num 
ber. 3000 were added. The military force was fixed at 
18,857 men. An extraordinary demand of 100,000 
pounds, for the uſe of the queen of Hungary, arouſed a 
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force, than to confirm its power, or ſtrengthen the hands 
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lively indignation at the rapacity of that princeſs, and 
the ſubſerviency of our court to her will. 
A great alarm was excited by the production of. a bill 


for the regulation of the navy; the chief purport of 
which was to render half-pay officers amenable to mar- 


tial law, Some admirals, and many captains, peti- 
tioned the houſe of commons againſt this bill, which 
they repreſented as injurious to naval officers, and de- 
trimental to the ſervice ; and they requeſted that they 
might be heard by counſel againſt the obnoxious clauſes: 


but, after a ſpirited debate, a motion for that purpoſe 


was exploded. A clauſe which prohibited the diſclo- 


ſure of the opinions or proceedings of a court- martial 
by the members of it, gave great diſguſt, as it tended to 


encourage partiality and injuſtice; but the houſe refuſed 
to amend it. The clauſe, however, which related to 


| half-pay officers, the miniſtry conſented to relinquiſh. 


Some innovations in the mutiny-bill were debated - 


wich vehemence; and frequent diviſions attended its 
progreſs. The exorbitant power given to a com- 


mander in chief, who was allowed to ſelect the mem- 
bers of a court-martial, and to reviſe and alter the ſen- 
tence ; the demand of an oath of ſecrecy from the per- 


ſons compoſing the court; and the extenſion of military 


law to officers on hal- pay; ; were condemned in ſtrong 
terms, as calculated to augment the influence of the 
crown, and pave the way for the dominion of the 


ſword.” Pitt, in his miniſterial character, controverted 


the objections which were made on this occaſion ; and 


; remarked, that, if every amendment, propoſed by the 
members who wiſhed to ſoften this bill, ſhould be 


adopted, the liberties of the nation would ſtill depend 


on the patriotiſm of the army: This declaration ſhould 


rather have induced the houſe to diminiſh the ſtanding 


of 
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of the ſovereign who had the direction of it. 3 the 
peers, the earl of Bath was the chief oppoſer of the un- 
conſtitutional clauſes; but his arguments were over- 
borne by the weight of number, rather than by the ef- 
forts of miniſterial reaſoning, which were exerted by the 
duke of Bedford, the earl of Sandwich, and other peers. 
He endeavoured to procure the inſertion of a clauſe 
reſtraining courts-martial from the infliction of any 
puniſhment extending to life or limb; but he was un- 
ſucceſsful in this motion. To leſſen the danger which 
might be apprehended from an army ſubject to the per- 
manent influence of the crown, a bill was projected by 
the adverſaries of the court, ordaining, that no com- 
mon ſoldier, or non-commiſſioned officer, ſhould be 
obliged to continue in a military capacity beyond a cer= 
tain time. This meaſure would not only have rendered 
the army a leſs ready engine for the ſiniſter purpoſes 
which a prince might harbour, but would gradually 
have familiariſed the exerciſe of arms to the majority of 
the people. Being diſapproved by the miniſtry, it was 
not ſanctioned by parliamentary aſſent, either on this 
occaſion, or when it was revived, and tb col 
in the ſucceeding ſeſſion *, 

The affairs of commerce and navigation were dili- 
gently examined, that proper ſteps might be taken for 
the e A0pPFement of thoſe departments * ; but the effect 


1. Debates, anno 22 Geo, II. 

2. Theſe inquiries produced, among other ſtatements, a ws report 
concerning the colony and commerce of Hudſon's bay, and the expedi- 
ency of opening that trade to the public in general ; but the commons 
reſolved, that it ſhould be carried on by an excluſive ſociety, though 
ſeveral reſpectable merchants were of opinion, that the trade might be 
conſiderably improved, and proſecuted with equal ſecurity, under the 
conduct of individuals. The management of the African trade alſo 
occaſioned à difference of ſentiment ; and a bill for the * of it 
Failed in the houſe of peers, | 

of 
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— 8 of this inveſtigation did not appear before the next ſeſ- 

ſron. Several motions were made by the leaders of op- 

poſition for the production of papers which might throw 
light on the negotiations for peace: but their views 
were baffled by the courtiers. At length, the two 
June 13. houſes were prorogued ; and the king then ſtated, that 

the powers concerned in the late war had expreſſed them- 
| ſelves „in ſo clear and friendly a manner, as left no 
WET” «room to doubt of their ſincere diſpoſition to render 
| the peace laſting in all parts: he alſo intimated his 
jay on finding public credit in ſo flouriſhing a condi- 
tion, at the end of an expenſive though neceſſary ” 


| War pi 
= The peace- afforded an opportunity for the arts of 
== | colonial improvement. The province of Nova Scotia 


had been greatly neglected ; and a country from which 
much advantage might have been drawn, had been 
ſcarcely productive of any. When it was reduced in 
the reign of queen Anne, the French coloniſts had been 
permitted to remain; and, being excuſed from taking part 
in any war againſt F rance, they acquired the appella- 
tion of neutralt: but, inſtead of making a due return for 
the protection which they received from the Engliſh, 
they clandeſtinely promoted the intereſts of their for- 
mer friends, and undermined thoſe of their preſent ma- 
ſters. With a view of completing the dominion of the 
Britiſh nation over an extenfive province, of improving 
the fiſheries in the neighbouring ſeas, promoting com- 
merce, and findingemployment for the diſcharged ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, it was reſolved, that a new eſtabliſhment 
ſhould be made in that territory. The Tcheme was re- 
ferred to the conſideration of the commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations; and it was warmly patroniſed by the 
earl of Halifax," who was their ancizord A conſider- 
| * 


* 
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able body of adventurers were now tranſported to the bay K. D. 
of Chebucto, at the public expence: lands were aſſigned * 


to them; and colonel] Cornwallis, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of the ſettlement, laid the foundations 
of a town, to which, from the title of the chief en- 
courager of the ſcheme, the appellation of Halifax wag 


given. Annapolis ceaſed to be conſidered as the capita] | 


of the province; and that honor devolved to the new 
town. Mig uc 1 | 
The French obſerved theſe proceedings with jealouſy. 
Their monarch had formed the intention of augment- 
ing and improving the dependencies of his crown, both 


in America and in Aſia; and he repined at the rivalry of 


the Engliſh. He now paid extraordinary attention to 


the increaſe of his maritime power, and to the projects 


of colonial aggrandiſement, that he might, in proceſs of 
time, riſe above all competition. In the proſecution of 
his plan, he had already given directions for ſettling the 
iſland of Tobago, which, being only occupied occaſion- 
ally by Europeans, had long been regarded as the pro- 


perty of no particular power, and had been declared 


neutral by treaty. The governor of Barbadoes, being 
informed of the arrival of French coloniſts at Tobago, 
ordered the ſpeedy departure of thoſe intruders, on pain 
of military execution; but, as they diſregarded his 
menaces, remonſtrances were made by the Britiſh court 
to that of Verſailles. Affecting the moſt amicable in- 


tentions, the French king promiſed to deſiſt from his 


fcheme of coloniſing the neutral iſlands ; and orders, cor- 


reſponding with that declaration, were given to his offi- 


cers. He had lately teſtified ſome ſubmiſſion to the 
terms of the peace, by commanding the retreat of the 
ſon of the pretender out of his dominions: but the youth 
refuſed to obey this order; and he was ſo obſtinate in 

TEES his 
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A. D. his refuſal, that a reſolution was taken for the ſerfure 


1749 · 


of his perſon. Being conducted as a priſoner to the 
caſtle of Vincennes, the obnoxious ſtranger at length 
yielded to the urgency of the occaſion, and W the 
territories of his late protector. 

The puniſhment of ſome Oxonian Rents 5 their 
8 of attachment to the father of the prince 
thus driven from France, drew ſome animadverſions on 
the vindictive ſpirit of the miniſtry. Thoſe academics, 


by drinking to the health of the chevalier de St. George, 


and indiſcretely ſpeaking in favor of his cauſe, ſubjected 
themſelves: to the charge of diſaffection. Three of 
theſe offenders being ſeiſed by an order from court, two, 
whoſe names were Dawes and Whitmore, were tried 
and found guilty, and were thus puniſhed ; they were 
obliged to walk through the courts. of Weſtminſter, 


with a paper. on their forcheads, intimating the nature 


of their offence; to pay a ſmall fine; to undergo im- 
priſonment for two years; and produce, at the end of 
that term, ſecurity for their KA and ſubmiſſive be · 
haviour for ſeven years. A 

While the powers of Europe were. "oli to the 


cultivation of peace, the Algerines, in the exerciſe of 


their infamous practices of depredation, ventured to in- 


Cult the Britiſh nation, by the ſeiſure of a packet, which 


they plundered of money and other property, nearly to 
the -amount of -100,000 pounds, before they diſmiſſed 
her. Keppel was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron, to de- 
mand reſtitution of the ſpoils of the veſſel; but no ſa- 


 tisfaCtion was obtained, nor was any reſentment teſti- 
fied for the refuſal of it. The delay of the uſual pre- 


ſents to the rapacious dey had induced him to pillage 
the Britiſh ſhip ; and our court, with mean condeſcen- 


| * to a contemptible ſtate, and from motives of ſordid 


policy, 
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policy, renewed the tribute granted tothe African pirates, A. D. 
that their forbearance of all attacks upon the commerce 
of 'this nation might be accompanied with a continued 
moleſtation of the trade of inferior powers. An envoy 
from the dey arrived in England in the autumn, and 
pacified the king by apologies and preſents. 
Some indignities were alſo offered to his majeſty, in 
the perſon of one whom he had commiſſioned to treat 
for the redemption of Britiſh captives in the empire of 
Morocco, and who, declining a compliance with the 
demand of a pecuniary balance alleged to be due to the 
barbarian ſovereign on the head of ranſom, was ſub- 
jected to degradation and ignomintous reſtraint. A new 
treaty of amity was afterwards concluded between the 
king and the Mooriſh deſpot. | a 
In England, the ſpirit of oppoſition to the court, 
which had revived in the laſt ſeſſion, was ſtrengthened 
by the endeavours of the prince of Wales, who met 
with ſome ſucceſs in the extenſion of his parliamentary 
influence. His party, however, did not give any ef- 
fectual embarraſſment or interruption to the meaſures 
of government. His ſcheme reſpecting the duchy of 
Cornwall was ſtill under the conſideration of his friends, 
whoſe difference of opinion on the ſubject delayed the 
adjuſtment of the plan of operations. The advice of 
lord Bolingbroke, it is ſaid, was ſtudiouſly courted by 
theſe politicians ; and, as he could not reflect, without 
indignation, on his excluſion from the houſe of peers, - 
he was not inclined to check the ardor of oppoſition. 
When the Britiſh legiſlature again met, his majeſty Nov. 16. 
mentioned the cuntinuance of the pacific diſpoſition of | 
the contracting powers in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; . 
and recommended a gradual reduction of the national 
debt. The uſual offer of thanks for his ſpeech produced 


- . 
ö 
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A. b. no objections from the peers; but; in the lower houſe; 
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"749" the earl of Egmont and other ſpeakers expreſſed their 


diſapprobativh of the addreſs propoſed by the courtiers. 
As the firſt part of it congratulated the king on the 
6 complete re-eſtabliſhment of a general peace, ” and 
on the © good diſpoſition” of the contraCtirig parties 


for preſerving ſo deſirable a ſituation, the earl con- 
| demned that criminal complaiſance which did not ſcru- 


ple to aſſert known falſchoods ; alleging, that the diſ- 
pute between this kingdom and Spain was ſtill unde- 
cided, and that the ſame depredations which had occa- 


ſioned the war with that nation would be ſtill con- 


tinued; that the queen of Hungary and the king of 
Sardinia were not ſincerely diſpoſed to the maintenance 
of a peace which had been forced upon them ; and that 
the French were watching every opportunity of en- 


croachment. Sir John Hynde Cotton and admiral 


Vernon argued, that peace could not be ſaid to be com- 


pletely re- eſtabliſhed, while the pretended right of ſearch 


was undiſclaimed by the Spaniards ; and they therefore 


- urged the omiſſion of that paſſage in the addreſs. Pel- 


ham remarked, on the other hand, that the reference 
of a point to commiſſaries, which could not be adjuſted 


in a general treaty, did not give ſufficient grounds for 
doubting the ſecurity or ſtahility of the peace; and that, 
as far as could be judged from external ſigns, our late 


enemies, as well as friends, were diſpoſed to forbear- | 


ance and tranquillity. The addreſs dn without al- 
| teration. | 


The people were gratified with a onda dimi- 
nution of the annual ſupplies, which were now reduced q 


to a ſum ſcarcely exceeding 4,100,000 pounds. This 
ſum, indeed, was more than could be deemed abſolutely 


* ; "bats out of the grants which e compoſed it, 


one 
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one milion was aſſigned to the payment of a loan of A. D. 


the preceding ſeſſion. The chief debate which oc- 
curred in the courſe of theſe grants, related to the ar« 
my, which the court wiſhed to retain without ulterior 
reduction. The oppoſite party moved, that only 
15,000 ſoldiers ſhould remain; and it was maintained 
by the earl of Egmont, Vernon, Dodington, and others, 
that this number would amply ſuffice for all the pur- 
poſes of national ſecurity : but the motion was defeated 
by a majority of 130. The number of ſeamen being 
reduced to 10,000 in the eſtimates, the ſame party 
oppoſed it as too ſmall, and repreſented ſuch a diminu- 
tion of the legitimate defence of the iſland, as likely to 
encourage the encroachments and inſults of the French 
and Spaniards : but the houſe conſidered the propoſed 
amount as ſufficient. Y 

The annual bill for the regulation of the army un- 
derwent ſome alterations favorable to the wiſhes of 
thoſe who aimed at the reſtraint of royal and military 
influence. It was ordained, that the -oath of ſecrecy 
ſhould not prevent a full diſcloſure from the members 
of a court-martial, when they ſhould be required to 
give evidence in the courts of common law. This 
qualification of an obnoxious clauſe was not only ſup- 
ported by the earl of Egmont and his confederates, but 
even by the attorney and ſolicitor-general ; while it 
was oppoſed by Pelham and Pitt. It was alſo pro- 
vided by the bill, that no ſentence of a martial tribunal 
ſhould be liable to be reviſed. more than once. 

The delay of the French in the execution of that ar- 
ticle of the peace which related to Dunkirk, gave riſe 
to a motion which the prince recommended to the earl 
of Egmont, for a perfect account of the preſent ſtate of 
the harbour of that town: but Pelham objeCted to this 
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= D. interference, and held out the proſpect of a ſtrict com- | 
745: pliance with the treaty, on the part of France. The 


oppoſition of the miniſter to this motion, expoſed him to 
the cenſure of being the dupe of the French court; but 


he was defended by Pitt, and found no difficulty in 


baffling the propoſal. 
The ſcheme for the reduction of the -ublic debt, was 


_ adjuſted by Pelham with prudence and addreſs. When 


the commons took that point into conſideration, he 
ſtated, that the flouriſhing ſtate of commerce, and of the 
national credit, rendered the conjuncture highly fa- 


vorable for the adoption of his plan. He propoſed, 
chat the proprietors of the ſtock, for which an intereſt 
of 4 per cent. was now paid, ſhould continue to receive 


that proportion for another year, and ſhould then have 
only 3 and a half for ſeven years; from which time, 
the intereſt ſhould be diminiſhed to 3 per cent. If this 
propoſal (he added) ſhould not be generally accept- 
able, thoſe who ſhould be unwilling to agree to it, 
would have an offer of their principal ; and he did not 
doubt the practicability of borrowing, on reduced terms, 
whatever ſums might be neceſſary for anſwering the 
demands of theſe individuals. As the duties, appro- 
priated to the payment of the preſent intereſt, would, 


. in conſequence of the reduction, furniſh a conſiderable 
- ſurplus, he propoſed, that, inſtead of a diminution of 


thoſe impoſts, the exceſs ſhould be added to the ſinking 
fund, The houſe, after ſome cavils from the prince's 
party, adopted the ſuggeſtions of the chancellor of the 
exchequer ; and a bill was prepared on that baſis. 

The bank, Eaſt-India, and South-Sea corporations, 


. teſtified a great reluctance to the acceptance of terms 


which tended to a great diminution of their income; 
and many 1 who had r a ſufficient re- 
a 1 venue 
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venue from the funds for the ſupport of life, and had 
no other dependence, complained, m the warmth of 
their reſentment, of what they haſtily deemed a breach 


of faith in the government. But cool reflexion con- 
vinced them, that the offer of their principal; at par, 


was as much as they had a right to expect, and that, 


with the exception of the caſe of terminable annuities, 
the parliament might, without injuſtice or violation of 
honor, regulate the intereſt by the ſtandard of public 
credit, particularly as no perſon was compelled to ac- 
quieſce in the reduced rate, The majority of the pro- 
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prietors, therefore, accepted the propoſals of the go- | 


vernment within the time fixed by the bill for declaring 
their aſſent ; but the three companies delayed their con- 
currence for the ſtock which they held in their corpo- 
rate capacity. When the limited time had expired, 
Pelham complained of the obſtinacy of the refuſers ; 
and affirmed, that, if they ſhould now relax, they did 
not merit the indulgence of the former conditions. He 
therefore aſſigned to, them, with the conſent of the 
houſe, only, five years for the intereſt of three and a half 
per eent. The companies 1 now waved their oppoſition ; 
and moſt of the individuals who had followed their 
example of refuſal, imitated their ſubſequent com- 
pliance,, 
Ihe facility with-which this bold ſtroke of finance 
was executed, aſtoniſhed the nations of the continent; 
and the vigor of public credit in this kingdom, at a 
time when it might have been ſuppoſed to be greatly 
impaired, on the recent concluſion of a war which had 
been attended with extraordinary burthens, gave fo- 
reigners a high idea of the wealth and reſourges of the 


Country. 


Several bills of comercial utility paſſed the two 
Vor, IX. E, houſes 


A. D. 
1750, 
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A. D. houſes in this ſeſſion. One of theſe tended to the i 


. vation of the fiſheries on the Britiſh coaſt, by which 


the Dutch had long profited in conſequence of the 
neglect of the natives. This bill eſtabliſhed a ſociety 
for the direCtion of that important concern; and grant- 


ed privileges and bounties to the promoters of it. It 
did not eſcape cenſure from thoſe who were of opinion 


(as were the earl of Winchelſea and lord Sandys), that 
the inſtitution of a company would be prejudicial to the 
ſcheme, and that there were other circumſtances which 

ſeemed to militate againſt the ſucceſs of it; and, indeed, 
the expectations of the projectors, and of the public, 
were not gratified by the experiment. For the en- 
couragement of the Trans-Atlantic colonies, and the 
prevention of the inconvenience reſulting from the ne- 
ceſſity of paying the Swedes chiefly in caſh for the iron 
with which they ſupplied this kingdom, a bill paſſed by 


which the duties were removed from American 1ron. - 


Three bills were adopted which promoted the importa- 
tion of Perſian, Chineſe, and American raw ſilk ; and 


another tended to improve the African trade. 


A conteſted election for Weſtminſter had attracted 


general attention, from the extraordinary zeal of the 


two parties, and the confuſion and diſturbance with 
which it was accompanied. The candidates were lord 
Frentham and fir George Vandeput; the former of 
whom, having been appointed one of the commiſſion- | 


ers of the admiralty, had offered himſelf for re- election, 


for which he obtained a plurality of votes. The de- 


mand of a ſcrutiny having delayed the return, notice 
was taken, in the houſè of commons, of the neglect of 
anſwering the writ ; and the high bailiff, being ſum- 
"mohed to appear at the bar, received orders to expe- 
dite the _——_ with an aſſurance of the ſupport of the 
. | | houſe 
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houſe againſt all who ſhould obſtruCt him in the diſ- 
charge of his duty. Though the ſcrutiny. proved fa- 


yorable to the miniſterial candidate, his opponent, by 
protracting the deciſion, kept him out of the houſe for 


the whole ſeſſion; which was cloſed in the ſpring with - 


the uſual acknowledgments from the throne. 


the colony of Nova-Scotia, to which freſh emigrations 
| were made in this year, The coloniſts were expoſed to 
the inſults of the Indians, whom the provincials of Ca- 


nada had inſtigated to haraſs them; and the French in- 


habitants of Nova-Scotia were inclined to co-operate 
with the ſavages. The Britiſh governor having ſent an 


armed party towards the iſthmus of Chignecto, the In- 
dians and their aſſociates retired beyond a line which 


they pretended to be the boundary of the Canadian ter- 
ritories, though it included the greater part of the Britiſh 
province. In another expedition, the confederates were de- 
feated by major Laurence; but petty hoſtilities continued; 
notwithſtanding which, the ſettlement began to flouriſh, 

The engagements of the French for the evacuation 
of the neutral iſlands were ſo little regarded by the mar- 
quis de Caylus, governor of the French Antilles, that 
the earl of Albemarle remonſtrated, in the name of his 


ſovereign, againſt the delay of execution. Renewed 


orders, at his deſire, were immediately ſent to the Weſt- 
Indies; but the Gallic encroachments were not wholly 
diſcontinued, 

3+ During this ſeſſion, an earthquake was felt in the metropolis and 
its environs; but it proved only a momentary and harmleſs concuſſion. 
A more violent ſhock was experienced after an interval of a month ; 


Ap. 12. 
Among the grants of the ſeſſion, conſiderable ſums 
had been aſſigned for the ſupport and enlargement of 
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but theſe alarms had no other effect than that of Ng for a time, 


the ſpirit of diſipation and profligacy, | 
E 2 4. The 
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The king of Great-Britain, having made another 


voyage to the continent, amuſed himſelf with a Ger- 


man negotiation. Being defirous of ſecuring the re- 
verſion of the imperial crown to Joſeph, the ſon of 
Maria Thereſa, he endeavoured to obtain the ac- 


quieſcence of a majority of the electors. The ſtates- 


general promoted his views, and concurred with him in 


- the offer of ſubſidies to thoſe princes who would en- 


gage to vote for the young archduke. Fhe archbi- 
ſhops of Mentz and Cologne were inclined to accept 
theſe overtures ; and the elector of Bavaria, for the 
annual fum of 40,000 pounds (of which Great-Britain, 
dg uſual, was to pay the greater part), agreed to keep 


£6000 foot ready. for the ſervice of the maritime powers, 


and to vote for the ſucceſſion of Joſeph. The chief 
oppoſition to the ſcheme aroſe from the king of Pruſſia; 
and, as he was a prince of conſiderable power, ſpirit, 
and capacity, his efforts and influence threatened the 


-. confetlerates with formidable obſtructions !. 


Another negotiation was carried on with the court 
of Spain. After a ſolemn diſcuſſion by the miniſters of 


* 24. the two crowns, an agreement was ſigned, importing, 


that no greater duties ſhould be paid by the Britiſh mer- 
chaucs, than had been demanded of them under the 


government of Charles II. of Spain; that they might 
_ procure falt without moleſtation in the iſland of Tor- 


tuga; that no nation ſhould be more favored in 


point of trade than Great-Britain ; and that his citho- 


tic majeſty ſhould pay 100,000 pounds to the South- 


Sea company, on the ſurrender of all the claims of 


that corporation with m_ to the aſſiento of negroes 5. 


As 
4. La Storia dell' Anno 1750, lib. ii. 


5 In the courle of this negotiation, the Spaniards offered the iſland 
| - of 
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As the affairs of the north of Europe had a threaten- 3 
ing aſpect, from the diſputes between the courts of - 
Stockholm and Peterſburg, George endeavoured to 
allay the riſing ſtorm ;. and his interference contributed, 
with that of other potentates, to the prevention of 
hoſtilities“. | | 


of Porto-Rico in exchange for the peninſula of Gibraltar; but the 
propoſal was rejected, without heſitation, by the Britiſh court. 

6. It is ſcarcely necaſſary to mention, that ſome petty riots broke 
out in this and the preceding year, in various parts-of Britain, from 
public as well as private grounds of diſcontent ; but they were ſpeedily 
guelled, _ | 4 
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The prince of Wales e bill of 8 regency 
paſſes. —The calendar. is reformed. — The king pro- 
motes, by ſubſidiary grants, the intereſt of the houſe of - 
Auſtria.— He endeavours to civiliſe the Highlanders. — 
New ſtatutes take place for preventing the frequency 
of robbery and murder,—The king is involved in diſ- 
putes with the court of Berlin. —The Engliſh and 


. imperfection * the new a with Spain could 
not eſcape the notice of the public. The grand diſpute 
reſpecting the Spaniſh claim of ſearch, of which the 


Britiſh parliament had inſiſted on the diſavowal and de- 


reliction, as a neceſſary preliminary to a peace, was 
not even mentioned in this commercial compact; and 
ſuch an omiſſion rendered the agreement highly un- 
ſatisfactory to the mercantile part af the community. 


This defect furniſhed a plauſible topic of declamation 
for the orators of oppoſition ; and, when a new ſeſſion 
- had commenced, the earl of Egmont, fir John Hynde 


Cotton, and Dr. Lee the civilian, threw out reflexions 


on that and other points of miniſterial miſconduct. As 


the propoſed addreſs of thanks for the opening ſpeech 


congratulated the king on the concluſion of the treaty, 
the earl moved, that ſuch an inſtance of unneceſſary 
complaiſance ſhould be omitted, as inconſiſtent with 


the dignity of the houſe. Pitt oppoſed the motion; and, 
in ſpeaking of the negotiations with Spain, affirmed, that 


we could not expect the claim of ſearch to be re- 
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nounced, till we ſhould: have inc that tion to the 4 D, 


loweſt ſtate. He did not forget, that he had formerly 


concurred in the addreſs againſt the Spaniſh claim; 


but he was then (he ſaid) young and ſanguine, and did 
not coolly reflect on every thing which he affirmed or 


recommended. The motion was rejected by a great 


plurality of votes. 
In the eſtimates produced by the in the ſea- 


men were reduced to the ſmall number of 8000. Sir 


John Ruſhout, admiral Vernon, and the earl of Eg- 


mont, ſtrongly urged the expediency of a more copious 


maritime eſtabliſhment ; and Pitt, on this occaſion, con- 
curred with them. The majority, however, agreed to 


the reduction. On the report of this reſolution, the de- 


bate was reſumed with redoubled warmth ; and ſeveral 
of the miniſterial members oppoſed the court; but the 
vote was confirmed. The continuance of the exiſting 
number of ſoldiers occaſioned another conteſt, in which 
alſo the miniſtry prevailed. The grant of a ſubſidy to 
the elector of Bavaria was eagerly oppoſed, as an ab- 
ſurd and unjuſtifiable profuſion of the public money; 
but, it was vindicated by Pitt as conducive to the in- 
tereſt of this nation, by weakening the influence of the 
French court in the empire, promoting the ſecurity of 
che houſe of Auſtria, and preſerving. the equipoiſe of 
European power; and the houſe ſanctioned the mea- 
ſure. The aggregate ſupplies gear approached to five 
millions. 

The return of lord Trentham for Weſtminſter being 
repreſented as illegal, in a petition from many of the 
electors, and in another from the unſucceſsful candi- 
date, the commons inſtituted an inquiry into the affair. 
The high bailiff was ſubjected to an examination; and, 
having mentioned the delays and obſtructions which 

2 4 had 


* 
4. . had been ſtudiouſſy encouraged, he was deſired to name 
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the authors of thoſe practices, and ſtate the means 


| which had been employed. After a long debate, ariſing 


from the objeQtions of many of the members to theſe 
interrogatories, he named three individuals. Or of theſe: 


(Crowle, a profeſſor of the law) ſuffered the ſtigma of- - 


a reprimand from the houſe, which he was obliged to 
receive kneeling. Another was committed to New- 


| gate ; and the third (Murray, brother to lord Elibank), 
: being accuſed of having acted in a riotous and ſeditious 
manner, was ordered to he conducted to the ſame place 


of confinement. To increaſe the mortification of this 
offender, it was reſolved, after a ſpirited renewal of de- 
bate, that he ſhould receive his ſentence in a poſture 


of genuffexion. To this indignity he refuſed to ſub- 


mit; and it was immediately voted by the inflamed 


Houſe, that his refuſal was © a high and moſt dangerous 


e contempt of the authority and privilege” of the cora- 


mons. He was now ſent to Newgate, with an order 


for the precluſion of all acceſs to him, and the prohibi- 
tion of the uſe of pen, ink, and paper; and a committee 
was appointed to conſider of the proper mode of chaſ- 
tiſing him for his contemptuous behaviour : but the re- 


ſult of this inveſtigation was an aſſertion, that cloſe im- 


priſonment was the -only puniſhment with which this 
ſpecies of contempt had ever been treated by the com- 
mons. He remained in ſtrict confinement till the pro- 
rogation releaſed him. In the mean time, the petition- 


ers, deſpairing of the ſucceſs of their application, relin- 


quiſhed their oppoſition. to the return of Trentham ; 


and no 8 was made into the merits of the clec- 


tion. 
A propoſal for the eventual ſettlement of a regency 
yas productive of an animated conteſt. The bill for 
this 
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this purpoſe originated in an event which was deplored A. b. 


by every patriotic and feeling mind. We allude to the 
death of Frederic, prince of Wales, who, having con- 
tracted an abſceſs in the lungs, was carried 'off in the 


1751. 


forty-fifth year of his age *. & habit are 


| Heirs of a crown, who die before they obta in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, are uſually praiſed beyond their deſerts; 
and, indeed, this practice was purſued with regard to 
Frederic, who has been repreſented, by ſeveral of his 
panegyriſts, as a model of perfection. We have; how- 


ever, abundant reaſon. to affirm, that his character was 


reſpectable and exemplary. He had a good capacity, 


a ſtrong memory, and a-clear judgment. By his edu- 
cation, which had been carefully ſuper-intended, he had 


profited in no contemptible degree; and, by his-diligent 


obſervation of mankind and ſtudy of events, he had im- 
proved his knowledge and attainmente. With the con- 


ſtitution of the kingdom which he hoped to govern, he 
was well acquainted; and it's intereſts, -political and 


. _ commercial, he accurately underſtood. He was the pa- 


tron of merit, literary and general: he cheriſhed a ſtrong 
regard for the liberty and welfare of the people; aud 
he conſidered his rank, not as an object of vain parade, 
but as a circumſtance which might render him more 
eminently uſeful to ſociety. The qualities of his heart 
were attractive: he was humane, ſincere, benevolent, 
kin and Herr and his moral virtues were 


1. This: prince had a numerous * Beſides George, who 4 
ceeded to his pretenſious, he had Edward, William, and Henry, duk-s 
of Vork, Gloceſter, and Cumberland; and Frederic, who died in his 
ſixteenth year. Of his daughters, Auguſta, Elizabeth, Louiſa, and 
Caroline, the firſt is ducheſs of Brunſwick ; the ſecond and third died 
unmarried; and the fourth, who was a poſthumous child, was the 
unfortunate queen of Denmark. | + 12550 10 K 8 7½ 
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equal to his ſocial endowments. Some blame, how- 
ever, may juſtly be imputed to him for his eager en- 


couragement of the oppoſition of party to the meaſures 


of his father; but, though private diſcontent, and a 
+, reſtleſs deſire of diſtinction, may have mingled them- 


ſelves with the ſprings of his conduct in this reſpect, 


public motives ſeem to have had a great ſhare in it. 


The plan of oppoſition which the prince and his 
adherents had framed, and which they intended to erect 


into a regular ſyſtem, was rendered abortive by his 


death. His friends were. alarmed and confounded ; and 


various conferences took place, in which it was de- 
bated whether they ſhould make their peace with the 


court, or continue to oppoſe the miniſtry. Some of 
them expreſſed their fears of the ambition of the duke 


of Cumberland, whora they therefore wiſhed to reſiſt, 


leſt his connexion with the duke of Bedſord and other 


perſons of diſtinction, who, though in office, did not 


harmoniſe with the Pelhams, ſhould conſpire with his 


-intereſt in the army to give him a deciſive ſway. Do- 


dington, to obviate this danger, propoſed a firm union 


between the independent Whigs and the moderate To- 


ries; but no confederacy was formed; and, while ſome 


members of the divided party joined the court, and 


others reſolved to perſiſt in a courſe of oppoſition, not 


a a few remained in a ſtate of indeciſion and ſuſpence 2. 


As the eldeſt ſon of the defun prince was only in 


the thirteenth year of his age, the king had frequent 


conſultations with his miniſters on the adjuſtment of a 
regency, depending on the probable acceſſion, of his 


| grandſon to the throne, before he ſhould be of proper 


age for the exerciſe of Were rang It was AY 


1 + Dr of George Bubb Delos. 0 baron of nee 
by 
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by the cabinet, that the mother of the young prince, A. D. 


though a foreigner, ſhould be declared eventual regent; 
anda'meflage was ſent to both houſes, - communicating 
this: propoſition. Each had already condoled with the 
ſovereign on his domeſtic loſs; and a joint addreſs was 
now voted, applauding his wifdom, and his © tender 
concern for his family, as well as for the intereſts of 
*« theſe kingdoms,” and expreſſing a deep ſenſe of the 
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high and eminent qualities” of the princeſs dowager. 


When the bill of regency had been preſented to the 


peers, a clauſe for the appointment of a council was 
oppoſed by earl Stanhope as an unneceſſary novelty:; 
but it was ſanctioned by an extraordinary majority. A 
clauſe for the prolongation of that parliament which 


ſhould exiſt at the devolution of the crown to the young 


prince, was condemned by lord Talbot as unconſtitu- 


tional; but it was, juſtified by earl Granville. In the 


houſe ' of commons, lord Strange maintained, that the 


creation of a council would promote faction and diſ- 
order, obſtruct the machine of government, and injure 

che intereſts of the minor. Onſlow, the ſpeaker, alſo 

reprobated this ſcheme, as à ruinous diviſion of chat 
power which, though limited, ought to be entire. It 

would firſt, he ſaid, erect an oligarchy, in which the 
regent herſelf would be a cipher; and the probable 

conſequence would be, that the leader of the majority 
of the council would gradually uſurp the ſole 
power: but (he added) he did not fuſpect the duke of 
Cumberland of this dangerous ambition. Sir John 
Bernard was of opinion, that the members of the coun- 
cil, inſtead of being reſpectful adviſers and afliſtants, 
would become arbitrary directors of the conduct of the 
" regent: and that. the bill would be a cruel inſult to the 
princeſs, in making her anſwerable for all che misfor- 
5 tunes 
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| AD. tunes which might happen to her ſon, without giving her 
In the power to prevent them. On the other fide, the chief 
ſpeakers were Pitt, Murray, Fox, and Y orke, who ar- 
gued, that, though no danger could be apprehended 
from the, inveſtment of the princeſs with the ſole exer- 
ciſe of royal authority, the - precedent thus eſtabliſhed 
might be productive of ill effects in the caſe of future 
regents leſs endowed with wiſdom and virtue; that the 
power which ſhe would derive. from the bill would be 
ſafficient for conſtitutional purpoſes, and, at the ſame 
time, inſufficient for enabling her. to act oppreſſively, if 
the were ſo inclined ; and that the board of regency, 
far from having opportunities of ſubverting her autho- 
rity, would have only a reſtrictive, not an active power. 
The conteſt was renewed on a ſubſequent day; and it 
terminated in favor of the council. The king, ſoon 
after, gave his aſſent to the bill; but the ill conſe- 
quences, which ſuch a diviſion of ſway might have 
produced, were en: by the long n of his 
e . 
This ſeffion was Aſtinguiſhed by a bill for the re- 
ene of the calendar. It is unneceſſary to inform 
our. ſcientific readers, that, between the twelve months 
of the calendar eſtabliſhed by Julius Cæſar, and the real 
ſolar year, there was an inequality of almoſt eleven mi- 
nutes; and that hence aroſe a difference of one day in 
about 133 years. For this variation an allowance was 
made, . ordaining, that e days ſhould be omitted 


3. . of the ſpraken, i in the debates on this ſubjeQ, dwelt on 
the danger of the acquiſition of an inordinate ſway by the duke of 
' Cumberland, who was named in the bill as the © chief or head” of 
the council of regency : but Fox repelled theſe ſuggeſtions, as ill- 
- founded: and injurious. The proviſions ITC 
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in the following year (between the 2d and 14th of Sep- A. D. 


tember); and it was alſo provided, that the year, inſtead 


1751. 


of beginning at Lady- day, ſhould commence on the 


firſt day of January. Thus the Britiſh ſtyle, after a 
long interval of ingonvenient difference, coaleſced with 
that which had prevailed on the continent from the time 
of pope Gregory XIII.. The bill which propoſed this 
computation met with ſome obſtructions from prejudice 
and ſuperſtition ; but, being promoted by the more 


enlightened members of each houſe, it paſſed into a 


law *. 


Among the ſtatutes of this period, were the follow- | 


ing: one for ;he reduction of the intereſt of the South- 
Sea funds, and the prevention of fraud among the offi- 
cers of the company ; another for the better regulation 
of trials by jury ; one for reſtraining, by additional du- 
ties, the uſe of ſpirituous liquors; and a general act 
for the revival of expiring laws. Of the unſucceſsful 
bills, one related to the ſcheme of naturaliſation. The 
revival of this bill was not altogether agreeable to the 
people; and, after warm diſputes, in which the parti- 
fans of the court were not unanimous, it was delayed 
by the death of the prince, and then relinquiſhed.. The 


ſeſſion was cloſed with a deſire, that the members would June 25, 


not ſuffer the good laws which were enacted to loſe 


their effect for want of due execution. 


4. This ſtyle, however, was not perfectly accurate; for Gregory 
referred only to the period of the Nicene council, which met in the 
year 325, inſtead of carrying his retroſpect to the commencement of 

the Julian ſupputation. 

| 5+ The earl of Cheſterfield informs us, that, though he b 
this bill to the lords, it was prepared by the earl of Macclesfield, of 
whoſe aſtronomical and mathematical knowledge he ſpeaks in high 


terms, 
j 
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The diviſions in the cabinet terminated in the tri- 
umph of the two miniſterial brothers over the duke of 
Bedford and his friends. The earl of Sandwich, who 
was his chief adviſer, was diſmiſſed from the. preſidency 
of the admiralty in which he had ſucceeded the duke; 
and his grace reſigned the office of ſecretary of ſtate, to 


which he had been appointed on the retreat of the earl 
of Chefterfield *. Lord Trentham alſo relinquiſhed his 


official ſituation ; and other adherents of the duke were 


removed. Theſe were joined by ſome of the partiſans 


of the deceaſed prince of Wales ; but their views of op- 


poſition did not alarm the court. 

Cotemporary writers concur in their ceflenions on 
the licentious habits and depravity of manners which 
now prevailed. In the year of which we are treating, 


individual atrocity roſe to a high pitch. Two females 


were guilty of murder; one, of that of her uncle; the 
other, of her father. Delinquents of the oppoſite ſex de- 
prived a poor and aged woman of her life, on pretence 


of aſcertaining the diſputed point of her {kill in ſorcery. 
One villain was the deſtroyer of his wife; and others 
were guilty of different deeds of ſanguinary violence. 


Theſe horrid acts, however, were not ſo general as to 


. ſtamp the character of barbarity on the nation. 


The king, whoſe juſtice would not ſuffer him to 


reſcue theſe criminals from the ſentence of the law, 


turned his attention from fuch unpleaſing ſcenes to the 
field of politics. He ſtill purſued his ſcheme for. the 
elevation of the archduke Joſeph; but it was ſtill 


counter- acted by the Pruſſian monarch. The king of 


Poland, in his electoral capacity, acceded to the . 


6. The : poſt which the earl of Sandwich had l was conferred 
on lord Anſon; and the new * was the earl of Holderneſs. 
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fition; and became, by a new treaty, a cablidiary to 2 
Great-Britain and the: ſtates-general.for the annual ſum | 
of 48,000 pounds: but various difficulties yet remained 
to be overcome. 
I be apprehenſion of a rupture W the courts of 
Peterſburg and Berlin, ariſing fram the ſupport promiſed 
by his Pruſſian majeſty to the Swedes, called forth the 
interpoſition of George and the ſtates-general; and, 
| though perfect harmony was not reſtored, the imme- 
diate effects of royal jealouſy were prevented. | 
At the next meeting g of the parliament, the king, beſides Nox. 14. 
informing the aſſembly of his engagements with the 
Sæxon elector, intimated, that the death of his ſon- in- 
. law the prince of Orange (which had happened in the 
preceding month) had made no alteration in the affairs 
of the Dutch republic, or in his union with that ſtate; 
and, adverting to the interior concerns of this kingdom, 
he earneſtly recommended the adoption of ſome new 
proviſions for the ſuppreſſion of robbery and violence. 
The frequency of theſe crimes, he ſaid, © proceeded, in 
a great meaſure, from that profligate ſpirit of irre- 
„ ligion, idleneſs, gaming, and extravagance, which 
had of late extended itſelf in an uncommon degree.“ 
The addreſſes for this ſpeech were voted without * 
fition. k 
Ihe firſt bliſinefs of the commons related to the bold 
North-Briton who. had defied the houſe. Lord Coke 
moved, that Murray ſhould be re-committed to priſon ; 
and, -after a ſhort debate, in which Pelham concurred 
with the mover, the houſe agreed to the propoſition : 
but it appeared, that the offender had quitted the king- 
dom. A ſtatement of his caſe, written by Paul White- 
head the poet, had been lately publiſhed ; and, as it was 
marked by freedom of reflexion, the houſe pronounced 
| it 
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A. D. it e an impudent, malicious, ſcandalous, and ſeditious 


175¹.1 


« libel,” and deſired the king to proſecute the author, 
printer, and publiſher: but the laſt individual, being 
brought to trial, was s acquitted by the ſpirit of the 


. jury. 


The pile u nov ene did not amount to four 
millions. For the maritime eſtabliſhment, 10,000 men 
were voted ; but, for the military department, the houſe 
continued the ſame number which had ſubſiſted for 
ſome years, notwithſtanding the endeavaurs of ſir John 
Hynde Cotton, and other members of the popular pha- 
lanx, for reducing. it to-15,000, The ſubſidy, conſe- 


quent on the late convention with the Saxon elector, 
was oppoſed by the ſame party; and renewed invectives 


were thrown out againſt the ſyſtem of bribing the 


princes of the continent for purpoſes which had little 
connexion with the intereſts of this iſland: but a power- 
ful majority ſanctioned the grant. In the other houſe, 
the duke of Bedford moved for an addreſs to the king, 
zemonſtrating againſt the contraction of ſubſidiary en- 
gagements in a time of general tranquillity ; but this 


uncourtly propoſition was reſiſted by the eloquence of 


* 


earl Granville; and it was rejected by the houſe. On 
the following day, the lords Harley and Strange recom- 
mended, in vain, the ſame point tothe commons. 
Oppoſition was made to a bill which concerned ſome 
of the Scottiſh eſtates forfeited by the rebellion of their 
proprietors, The lands of the earl of Cromartie and 
others were propoſed to be annexed inalienably to the 


. crown, that the annual produce might be applied to the 


purpoſes of civiliſing the Highlanders, and promoting 
among them the progreſs of the proteſtant religion, of 
induſtry, order, and loyalty. By a former act, the 


N 75 of the rebels were ordered to be ſold, if the 


. Crown 
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it was apprehended, that they might be purchaſed in 
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truſt for the relatives of the forfeiting individuals, and 


chat a ſpirit of diſſoyalty might thus ſubſiſt among the te- 
nants and the inhabitants of the vicinity, the king reſolved 
to retain poſſeſſion of thoſe diſtricts in which diſaffec- 
tion had been moſt prevalent. 
ed on this baſis ; and, for the ſatisfaction of the lawful 
creditors, money was to be iſſued out of the treaſury 
to the amount of the afcertained value of the eſtates. 
The lands, thus retained by the crown, were to be di- 
ſtributed, in beneficial Ieaſes of ſmall. farms, to thoſe 
only who ſhould regularly acknowledge the govern- 
ment; and the ſuper-intendance was left to commiſ- 
ſioners named by the king. This bill was combated 
in both houſes, as a meaſure which ſeemed niore cal- 
culated to augment the influence of the crown, or of 
individuals, than to introduce civiliſation and improve- 
ment among the Highlanders; and it was affirmed, that 
theſe purpoſes would be more effectually promoted by 
the ſale of the eſtates to reſpectable natives of England, 
or of the ſouthern parts of Scotland, who would find it 
their intereſt to reform the rude manners of the moun- 
taineers. It was obſerved in reply, that the bill would 


furniſh the only means of preventing the diſaffected 


families from regaining poſſeſſion of their lands; that 
the claims of the creditors were ſo numerous, that, 
though many were fraudulently adduced for the ſecret 
advantage of the rebellious chiets, a ſale of the eſtates 
would throw them into the power of the latter, by the 
medium of agents whom they might eaſily procure, and 


who, on the allowance of the pretended claims, which 


could not eaſily be diſproved, might offer a much 
higher price than any indifferent perſon would give; 
Vol. IX. | F that 


e new bill was found- ' 
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A. 7 that no influence would accrue to. the ſovereign from 


this. bill, but ſuch as would tend to the benefit of the 
country; that the commiſſioners would be precluded, 
by the vigilance of the miniſtry, from all opportunities 


of abuſing their authority, or of acquiring immoderats 


influence: and that the application of the rents of the 
eſtates to the encouragement of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and traffic, the improvement of harbours, the 


erection of towns, and the inſtitution of public ſemi- 


naries of education, would greatly contribute to the 
national benefit. In every diviſion which attended the 


courſe of this apparently uſeful bill, there was a great 


majority in favor of the court 7. 

The late frequency of rapine and violence gave ne 
to two acts. As many of the places of public amuſe- 
ment in London and it's environs were deemed ſchools of 
vice and profligacy, and nurſeries of thieves and ruffians, 
one of theſe ſtatutes provided for the ſuppreſſion of ſuch 
haunts, unleſs they ſhould be licenſed by the magiſtrates, - 
and for the puniſhment of thoſe individuals who ſhould 


| keep diſorderly houſes, The other, with a view of de- 


terring perſons more. effectually from the guilt of mur- 
der, ordained, that all who ſhould be convicted of it | 
ſhould ſuffer death on the ſecond day after condemna- 
tion, and that their bodies ſhould be anatomiſed. 


The Pruſſian monarch having erected an Eaſt-India 
company at Embden, the jealouſy of the Engliſh pro-. 


duced an act which prohibited all the ſubjects of his 


a majeſty from promoting, by loan or by inſurance, the 


ſucceſs or ſecurity of foreign ſhips trading to India. 
The further conſideration of a different branch of com- 
merce occaſioned an act for h che African com- 


7. ben of the 25th Year of Geo. Il. 
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fany of it's charter, lands, forts, and ſtores (wich e KH. 


allowance of a juſt compenſation); and eſtabliſhing a 
new ſociety, whoſe powers ſhould bè veſted in a com- 


mittee; merely authoriſed to regulate the trade, and pro- | 


vide, at the public expence, for the protection of the 
ſettlements, without excluding the generality of the 
people from a concern in the traffic. ICP ANN 


As the lower claſs' of pawn-brokets, by Wesiving 


ſtolen goods, contributed to foſter robbery, a bill was 
brought forward for the regulation of that branch of 
buſineſs; but it was not adopted by the houſe of peers. 
Another bill to which the lords refuſed their ſanction, 
was introduced from an opinion, that the frequency of 
Execution for a variety of crimes tended to diminiſh 

"the imprefive terrors of death, and that many offenders 

who were thus ſent out of the world for crimes' of in- 
ferior Endimity, might have been rendered uſeful to the 


public; for which purpoſe, it was provided by this bill, 


that, for ſome crimes now puniſhed with death, con- 
finement and hard labor in the royal dock-yards ſhould 


be ſubſtituted, Another abortive bill related to " im- 


provement of the militia *. 


As 


8. In the earlier part of this ſeſſion (December I2, 1761) died the 
viſcount Bolingbroke, o one of the greateſt men of the age in which he 
lived. He poſſeſſed admirable talents; his mind was acute, pene- : 


trating, and comprehenſive; his manners were graceful and poliſhed ; 


ment- He had a great ſhare of general knowledge; was deeply con · 


verſant in politics; and was the ableſt and moſt admired orator of 


the Britiſh ſenate. Though he was connected with the Tory faQion, _ 
de was a friend to liberty; and, though his ambition, and the warmth 


of his paſſions, led him into improprieties and inconſiſtencies of con- 
duct, no man was better acquainted with the laws of univerſal recti- 


F 3 4 tude, - 


Fi. 


and his wit refined, Though his youth was tinctured with the love 
of pleaſure, he did not neglect the advantages of mental ii improve- ; 


oor 
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AD . king, being eager: fox the perſonal proſecution 
Mar 26. of his Germanic ſchemes, diſmiſſed the two houſes ear- 
ly, in the ſpring, and paſſed over to the continent. He 
6 endeavoured, by various ſuggeſtions, to ſubdue the re- 
stange of the court of Berlin to the propoſed election 
f 2 Joseph: but his application continued to be fruitleſs. 
He was at variance, wich his Pruſſian majeſty. on an- 
other point. Each claimed a right to Eaſt-Friſeland; 
and Grorge propoſed, that the diſpute ſhould, be de- 
cided by the aulic cguncil of the empire; but Frederic, 
having poſſeſſed himfelt of the controverted territory, 
| declined a reference to any tribunal. / This. monarch 
5 had made frequent complaints of the conduct of the 
Engliſh, by whom. many of the veſſels of his mercan- 
tile ſubjects. had been plundered and detained during the 
late war, on the allegation. of their conveyance of con- 
traband goods to the ports of the enemies of Great- 
Britain, His demands. of indemnification being reject- 
ed; he declared that he would repair the loſſes of his 
= merchants out of the money due upon the loan of Bri- 
q tiſh ſubjects to the father of the queen of Hungary, 


| 2 | 
tude, or could give more rational and judicious advice for the inſtruc- 
tion of others. His political writings are preferable to his philoſo · 
Phical works, which are juſtly condemned by Chriſtian readers. 
In this ſeſſion, a committee of the houſe of commons inveſtigated, 
with a view of redreſs, the complaints of the priſoners in the King's- 
bench, reſpecting their want of accommodation; and, in the courſe 
of the inquiry, Theodore, baron of Nieuhoff, was ſubjected to an ex- 
amination. This adventurer, by encouraging the revolt of Corſica 
from the dominion of the Genoeſe, had ated for ſome time as king 

ol that ifland ; but had at length been conftrained to abandon his roy- . 
alty, and had retjred to Great-Britain, where he was ſo neglected by 
the government and by the public, that he was for ſeveral years an 
impriſoned debtor. He was releaſed, however, by the ſubſcriptions 
of individuals, and died i in 27 56. 


9 Which 


% 


' > 
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Which had been ſecured oh the revenues of Sileſia, and _ 
which; on the late ceſſion of that provincey the new ' 
poſſeſſor engaged to re-pay. He now diſcontinued the 
payment of the intereſt, n * een of 
the Engliſh? 
| — of G and bis alle, STIR 
curing the acceſſion of the electer Palatine to the 
ſcheme of election, were now renewed; and this prines 
ſeemed inclined to eoncur in their views; but the e. 
orbitancy of his pecuniary demands prevenited the con- 
clufion of a treaty. They did not, however, relinguiſſi 
their fayorite purſuit, till the 'obſtables which aroſe from 
the influence of the Pruſſian monarch; and the intrigues 
of the court of Verſailles, baffled their endeavours.” | 
A confederacy for ſecuring the peace of Italy, was 
promoted by his Britannic majeſty j and the treaty was 
ſigned at Aranjuez by the minifters of the courts of Views | 
na, Madrid, and Turin. This agreement was founded 
on the baſis of the pacification of Aiccla- Chapelle. 
Difpuites till ſubfiſted between the Britiſh and Spa- 
niſh courts, with regard to the navigation of the 
American ſeas. The Spaniards continued- their im- 
perious viſitation of the ſhigs which failed near the 
coaſts of their colonies; and, in the exerciſe of this 
claim, occaſional acts of rigor and outrage were com- 
mitted, Keene remonſtrated againſt theſe practices; 
and deſired, that his catholic majeſty would adopt ſome 
deciſive means for the removal of future grounds of 
difference: but he could only procure unſatisfactory 
anſwers to his frequent applications. 5 
While peace prevailed in Europe, the Eaſt-India 
companies of France and England were engaged in 


9 Os ee aaa 26) 
| F 3 | hoſtilities, 
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_ hoſtilities, as auxiliaries to the contending princes of 
"79" Hindoſtan, - Mohammed Ali Khan having implored 


Laurence. 


the aid of the Engliſh, againſt an uſurper of the princi- 


pality of Arcot or the Carnatic, who was ſupported by 


the enterpriſing Du-Pleix, governor of Pondicheri, the 


company granted him a ſmall force, which contributed 
to put him in poſſeſſion of his paternal territories: but 


hes ſoon met with a reverſo of fortune. Fe was en- 
abled, however, in a great meaſure, to retrieve his af- 


fairs, hy the activity and valor of Clive, one of the 
gompany's writers or clerks, who re- took Arcot with 
facility: , defended it about two months againſt a con- 
ſiderable Gene and gained a ſeries of advantages. The 


courage and {kill of major Laurence were alſo exerted 


in behalf of Mohammed Ali Khan ; but, though the 
uſurper vas ſeiſed and put to death, the war did not 


| e e, ener 


Yo. ane 1751. | 
11. Narrative. of, the War on the Coaſt of Coromandel, by =D 


- 
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CHAP 9 


Tie Jenſon ons at the court of Lig houſe are — ö 


before the parliament. — 4 bill paſſes in fever of 


_ Jewiſh naturaliſation. — Clandeſiine marriages are 


_ checked by another. —The Britiſh Muſzum is e/tabl: ifh- 
ed. e affair of Elizabeth Canning excites general 


attention. — Ile public clamors occaſion a repeal of the 
act which favored the Fews. —The commons of Tree 


land are at variance with the court. — Hoftiliffes com- 
mence between the Engliſh and French in North-' 


America: but they ceaſe for a time in India. 


* 


* 


As there was no neceſſity for the early meeting of 4. p. 
the parliament, the king, ſoon after his return from his 753. 


continental dominions, ordered a prorogation to the 
following year. When the aſſigned interval had ex- 


. A. D, 


pired, he intimated, to the two houſes, the pacific na- 1753. 
ture of his views and negotiations ; and mentioned the Jan. 11. 


good diſpoſitiops of his allies for the preſervation of 
general tranquillity. The addreſſes were voted with S 


little debate; and the miniſterial eſtimates were follow- 


ed by ready grants. The troops and the ſeamen were 


continued at the ſame number which had been fixed in 


the laſt ſeſſion ; but the aggregate ſupplies were far 
from reaching the ſame amount; for they ſcarcely ex- 
ceeded 2,100,000 pounds. No freſh duties, therefore, 


were requiſite ; and the land- tax was reduced. 


Some diſſenſions had lately occurred at the court of | 


7 princeſs dowager of Wales, which had occaſioned 
muss of earl Harcourt and the biſhop of Nor- 


F 4 wich, 
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A.D. wich, who, on the death of Frederic, had been reſpec- 


tively appointed governor and preceptor of the young 
heir to the crown. Finding that the chief ſway in that 
court was exerciſed by Tories and Jacobites, who in- 
ſtilled pernicious. doctrines into the prince's mind, the 

earl and his aſſociate were unwilling to continue in 
ſtations of reſponſibility, unleſs Stone, the ſub-governor, 


and other confidential adviſers of the princeſs dowager, 


ſhould be diſmiſſed from their employments at Leiceſter- 
houſe. Stone, and his friend the ſolicitor- general, were 
openly accuſed by lord Ravenſworth of an attachment 
to the pretender; but a committee of the privy coun- 
cil, having inquired into the charge, declared it to be 
unſupported. The duke of Bedford ſubmitted the af- 
fair to the diſcuſſion of the houſe of peers, and moved 
for the production of ſuch papers as might throy light 


upon the ſubject. The chancellor and the duke of 
Newcaſtle reprobated the motion as unneceſſary and 


invidious; nor was it ſtrongly recommended by earl 


Harcourt or. the biſhop of Norwich, though they made 


ſome remarks on the grounds of their reſignation. Almoſt 


ce whole houſe voted againſt the propoſition. The 


king conſidered the accuſation as aiming eventually at 


the diſgrace of the Pelhams, who were known to be on 


the moſt cordial terms with Stone and Murray ; and 
he reſented the attack as highly injurious. The friends 


of the accuſed individuals blamed the miniſters for not 


acting with fpirit againſt the propagators of a calumni- 
ous charge; but the duke and his brother prudently 
contented themſelves with the favorable iffue of the 
affair both in council and in parliament. The public, 
wr OE. deemed the charge well-founded 7. 4 


1. - Dodngan's ban, nene 
A high 
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A high degree of popular jealouſy was, arouſed by a 4M. 
propoſal for naturaliſing thoſe proſeſſor of Judaiſm, **" 


who ſhould be inclined to ſettle in the Britiſh realm. 
Tue bill originated in the houſe of peers ; and it was 


promoted by the miniſters, ' who concluded, that it 


would extend their influence, and facilitate future loans. 
But the major part of the community exclaimed againſt 
it, as impolitic and injurious. The citizens of London 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the oppoſers of the bill, 
which, they affirmed, would endanger the. conſtitution, 
would be attended with great detriment to the trade 
and welfare of the nation, and would diſgrace a Chriſ. 
tian legiſlature. It met with little oppoſition in the 


upper houſe; but, in the aſſembly of the commons, the 


earl of Egmont, fir John Bernard, ànd other ſenators, 


maintained, that the Jews would hence acquire an im- 
moderate influence, which might gradually enable them 
to undermine the conſtitution both civil and religious; 
that the poor and induſtrious Chriſtians. would find 


their means of ſubſiſtence greatly diminiſhed by the 


rivalry of an artful fraternity; and that no real patriot | 
would encourage a ſcheme ſo prejudicial to the people, 
nor any fincere Chriſtian patroniſe a bill which me- 


naced his religion with danger. Theſe illiberal remarks 
were controverted by Pelham, Nugent, and the lords 
Barrington and Dupplin, who argued, that the favor 


which this bill would grant could not juſtly excite the 
leaſt alarm, as it only profeſſed to enable the parlia- 
ment, notwithſtanding the act of the ſeventh year of 
James I. to admit any Jew to thoſe privileges which 


might be enjoyed by his children, in caſe of their be- 
ing born in the king's dominions; that the Iſraelites 
would continue to be: diſabled from enjoying any of- 


would 


fice; that the grant of naturaliſation to any of them 
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would ſtill be fubject to the particular diſeuſſion and 

control of parliament; and that the meaſure now pro- 
peſed wonld be followed by an influx of wealth into 
A and by an increaſe of traffic, credit, and 
: mg the public clamors, the advo- 


cates! oth Jo pr ther aim; and the bill be- 


vous a law. - 

A bill ſor the regulation. of PE —e— 10 dhe 
e alſo met with ſtrong oppoſition. 
It was calculated for the prevention of clandeſtine mar- 
riages, by which numerous families had ſaffered in 


their honor and their happineſs. It was repreſented 


by it's ſapporters, as a requiſite meaſure for checking 
the infamous practices of thoſe who contrived fnares 
for the credulity of young perſons of both ſexcs, and 
effected, by the agency of mercenary: eccleſiaſtics, ſud- 


den and irregular connexions, which were frequently 


attended with ruinous conſequences. The enemies of 
the bill, however, alleged, that, when a marriage had 
been contracted, and ſolemniſed by a reciprocation of 
vows, the legiſfature had no right to diſſolve it; that 
the propoſed reſtrictions, beſides being hoſtile to the juſt 


freedom of the will, would prevent the diffuſion of pro- 


perty, and give a dangerous power to. the ariſtocratical 
part of the nation; that impure indulgences would be- 


come more frequent, from theſe obſtructions to honor- 


able union; and that, from the” mfluence of parents or 


guardians, exerted in the production of marriages re- 


pugnant to the inclinations of the parties, the miſery: 


of individuals would be augmented and embittered by 
the ſtipulations of the bill. But theſe and other ob- 
jections, in which many of the courtiers joined with 
thoſe who uſually: differed from them, were not ſo - 
efficacious as to prevent the compliance of either houſe. 
BU | f with 
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with the views of the patrons of the bill, who were ſup- N. P. 
ported by the exertions of the lord- chancellor and other 7255 


miniſterial ſpeakers. This act has been frequent 
ee; bur be nat ben ee of oc 
effects; 


| Ae reſembling che Nan nee 


with adoption. It was propoſed, that all marriages, births, 
and deaths, ſhould be regiſtered, and that a liſt ſhould 
alſo be kept of thoſe who received alms, and, indeed, of 
all the inhabitants of the realm. This ſcheme was re- 
commended by Potter (ſon of the archbiſhop of that 
name), who urged, that it would aſcertain the ſtrength 
and reſources of the nation, and would furniſh grounds 
for ſuch regulations as might prove highly beneficial in 
a variety of reſpects. But it was combated as a pro- 
bable enconragement of arbitrary views, and as an ex- 


poſure of the ſtate and circumſtances of the nation to 


the intereſted ſcrutiny of unfriendly powers. On theſe 
grounds, it was diſcountenanced by; the peers. The 
populace, thinking it ominous to be numbered, rejoiced 
at the ill ſucceſs of the bill. | 

Some uſeful acts, beſides thoſe of which we have 

treated, were the fruits of this ſeſſion. One ordained 
| the eſtabliſhment of a muſeum, open to public inſpec- 
lion; F compoſed . of the library of fir. Hans Sloane. and 
his multifarious collections, of the manuſcripts of the 
Cotton family, and of thoſe which Harley, the miniſter 
of queen Anne, had procured at a liberal expence *. 
Other bills provided for the following purpoſes : for the 
prevention of. che practice of plundering wrecked ſhips ; 
Og nga un TY of peſtilence, by 


© Bo Theſe colleQions were en to e and they 


have ſince been conſiderably augmented, z article of 
books, ä * 4. 
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2. an enforcement i ths performance G -quarintint I ie 
35> aboliſbing:the excluſive trade of the Turkey cotnpany; 
and for allowing the general importation of 'wool inte 
Ris country from Ireland. After theſe proceedings, the 
June 7. two houſes were prorogued with an intimation, that 
| . nn 
1 —— Wee 
In various parts of Englind; e d bagpeted in 
Maat ofthe: gen The high price of bread was 
the chief cauſe of theſe tumults, which were not aps = 
— prafecl without e, ee een SORE 
An act of iliveral . eee 
ment at dus time. Dr. Cameron, whoſe concern in 
the rebelliun had ſubjected him to an incluſion in the 
act of attainder, ventured to return to North- Britain 3 
but he was ſoon apprehended, received fentetice, and 
; ſuffered death at Tyburn notwithſtanding the reputa - 
tion of his private — 
the ſuppreſnion of the revolt. _ 


e his, Bates Kate of Great-Britaitn of - 
4 the Houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburg,” repreſents the execution of 
this unfortunate Scot as the firſt remarkable incident of the admini- 
firation 'of the dake of Newcaſtle, after the deceaſe of Mr. pelham, 
2nd as a proof of the difference in the political conduẽx of the to 
brothers. But che fact is, that Cameron ſuffered about nine months 
before the death of Pelham, at a time vrhen the duke was a ſubordi- 
nate agent in the cabinet. Th's groſs anachroniſm would be lefs de, 
ferving of cenſure, if the incident had not been adduced as a ſtr 
proof; that * public meaſures were no longer. atuated by the wiſe 
+) - < and beneficetit counſels of Mr. Pelham; to whofe influence, hows 
ever, the | rigorous fate of Cameron may juſtly be imputed.— The 
ſame writer has been guilty of a ſimilar lapſe of attention, and has 
drawn the fame inference from falſe premiſſes, in attributing, to the 
1 ... of .. an 263-0 his 
- brother's adminiſtration with regard to Ireland, - 8 
as 


* 0 
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As the remarkable affair in held Kinnh Cade. A. 

| ming was conerned, long occupied the public atten- 25 

tion, and divided the nation into parties, ſome mention 

_ of it is neceſſary. This artful woman affirmed, that 
ſhe had been feiſed and conveyed to a houſe at En- 
feld-waſh ; that ſhe was robbed of part of her appare} 
by Mary Squire, an aged gypſy; and that, on her fe. 
ſuſal of ſubmitting to proſtitation,* ſhe was confined in 
a dark room, where ſhe was reduced to the greateft 
danger of periſhing by hunger andthirſt (having only ſorne 
fragments of bread, and a gallon of water, for the ſpace of 
four weeks) ; but that ſhe at length found means to 
eſcape through a window. The gypſy; being tried for 
the imputed robbery, was pronounced guilty by a preju- 
diced jury; and ſhe would probably have ſuffered death, 
had not fir Criſp Gaſcoyne, chief magiſtrate of London, 
inveſtigated the caſe, developed the impoſture, and ob- 

. tained, by his active interpoſition, a pardon for the in- 
jured old woman. The partiſans of Canning endea- 
voured to prove, that the witneſſes who had ſworn to 
the preſence of Squire in a different place from the 
ſcene of the robbery, had committed the crime of per- 
jury; but they were acquitted on ſatisfactory evidence. 
Canning, being tried for the fame offence, was found 

guilty, and ſentenced to be tranſported to North-Ame- 

rica for ſeven years. Her friends calumniated her pro- 
ſecutors, and vilified the jurors whoſe verdict had 
conſigned her to exile. But the more impartial were 
convinced of her guilt, and pleaſed with her puniſh 
ment *. 

When a new ſeſſion was opened, the addreſſes were Nor. 13. 
voted without the leaſt oppoſition; and, in the progreſs 

| 4. Pamphlets of the Times, | 


of 


50 


\ 
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5 D of the pecuniary grants; no debate aroſe, except that 
753+ which was produced by a motion from Beckford, for 


reducing the army to 15,000 men, Tais ſpeaker 


maintained, that liberty was m conſtant danger while 
the court kept up an army of mercenaries; and he 
earneſtly recommended a well-regulated and diſciplined 


militia, as a proper ſubſtitute for ſuch a force. The 


earl of Egmont ſpoke on the ſame ſide; but Fox and 
Pelham defended the military eſtabliſhment ; and the 
motion was exploded. » The total amount of the grants 
did not amount to 2,800,000 pounds; and in this ſtate- 
ment we include almoft one half of a million, appro- 


| priated to the diſcharge of old .exchequer-bills. 


So general were the clamors againſt the act of Jewiſh 
naturalifation, that the court reſolved to ſacrifice it to 
the ill-founded jealouſy. of the multitude. The duke of 
Newcaftle, alleging that the diſaffected had taken ad- 
vantage of the public prejudices, and had propagated a 
great degree of odium againſt all who had promoted 
that ſtatute, preſented a bill for repealing it. Earl 
Temple and other peers objected to the abrogation of 


- the act, as it did not merit the cenſures with which it 
had been ſo profuſely aſſailed : but a conſiderable ma- 


Jority deemed it expedient to comply with the popular 
with. In the houſe of commons, both parties ſeemed 
cager to teſtify their aſſent to the bill of repeal, that 


. they might not forfeit the favor of their conſtituents, 


who, they knew, would ſoon have an opportunity of 


manifeſting their reſentment. A debate, however, .aroſe., 


from ſome expreſſions in the preamble of the bill, inti- 
mating, that ** occaſion had been taken, from the late 
« act, to raiſe diſcontents, and to diſquiet the minds 
« of OF of his e s ſubjects.“ This paſſage 
being 
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being conſidered as a reflexion an the oppoſers of the act, —— 
an alteration vas propoſed with a view of ſoftening ĩt: but, 
being reſiſted by Pelham and Pitt, it was not received 
by the houſe. The bill of abrogation paſſed without a 
diviſion; and the enactment of it filled the people with 
Joy: but their triumph would have been more corn- 
plete, if an attempt for the repeal of a part of a former 
act, which gave the privileges of a denizen of this realm 
to thoſe Jews who had reſided ſeven years in any of the 
Britiſh colonics of N = had not failed of 
ſucceſs. 

Among the acts which tis ſeſſion ut gan notice A. D. 
may be taken of one which provided for the extenſion 2285 
of the rigors of martial law to the military ſervants f 
the Eaſt-India company. This meaſure was reſiſted, 
not only as unneceſſary, but as unconſtitutional, op- 
preſſive, and dangerous, by the earl of Egmont, and 
ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed members. It was vindicated, 
however, by the miniſterial party, as requiſite for the 
maintenance of diſciphne and ſubordination, and the 
ſecurity of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Hindoſtan. 

Beſides the deliberations which related to bills, the 
commons inveſtigated the delinquency of different offi- 
cers; and, having voted one individual guilty of a 
breach of truſt, and of a violation of the lottery-act, 
they deſired the king to order the proſecution of this ol 
fender, who was convicted and fined. 
| When the ſovereign diſmiſſed the two houſes, he de- April * 
clared, - chat he ſhould never forget che many eminent 
<< proofs which they had given of loyalty, wiſdom, 
and patriotiſm. He, ſoon after, commanded a diſſolu- 
tion, as chis was the ſeventh year of the parliament. | 

The commons of Ireland, for ſome time, had been at 


8 variance 


% 
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©D:-pirinace withithe court: The duke of Dorſet, vice- 


el ihar agen. had intimatedꝰ the conſent of his 
wajeſty to the application of a part of the ſurplus of 
the revenue, for the purpoſe of reducing the public 


debt. The commons, having voted the appropriation of 


z certain ſum, omitted, in the preamble of the bill, the 
mention of the royal conſent, which they conſidered as 
unneceſſary. This omiſfion diſguſted Pelham and his 
aſſociates, who ſupplied the uneourtly defect, before 
they ſent back the bill to Ireland. The unpleaſing al- 
teration was immediately obſerved by the commons; 
but it did not prevent them from paſſing the bill. In 
another ſeffion , it was ftated by the lord-licutenant, 
chat the king nds « gracioufly conſent? to the ſimilar 
appropriation of an additional ſum. The commons 


now repeated their former behaviour; and the Britiſh 


court again ſupplied the omiffion ; but the reſentment 
of the houſe produced a rejection of the bill. As the 


| whole remainder of the debt was expected to have been 


paid without delay, the duties aſfigned for the intereft 


had been ſuffered to expire; and the creditors of the 


nation, thus difappointed, both of principal and intereſt, 


were loud in their clamors; while a general flame 


was Rindled among the people. To allay this ferment, 


the king made ſome official changes in favor of the po- 
pular leaders, ang ſent 2 m fainfying the public 


creditors. 


The deceaſe of the firſt ee of the treaſury, 
in the ſpring of this year, occafioned ſome miniſterial 
alterations in Great-Britain. Pelham, whom the nation 


cus loſt, was poſſeſſed of a clear head and a good 


heart; was reſpectable m his public capacity, and 
5. In the year 1957. 6. Which began in the autumn of 2753. 
Wir amiable 


So Gene 


. 
* 


amiable in his private character. Bur hia memary dev & d. 


ſerves ſome blame for his compliance wich the Gene- 


manic: ſyſtem of the court, which in his heart he diſs 
approved. He was ſucceeded at the board of treafaryt 


by the duke of Newcaſtle ; and the office of chancetlos 


of the exchequer was filled by the chief juſtiee of the 
court of King's-Bench {fir William Lee), till it was 
granted to Legge, by whom it was not diſgraged. The 
king, on this occaſion, was inclined to promote Fox to 
the ſtation of premier; but the duke ſo ſtrongly oppoſed 
the appointment, that his majeſty did not perſiſt in his 
intention. The poſt of ſecretary of ftate was then afs 
fered to Fox by his royal patron; connected with the 
management of the houſe of commons, or, in other 
words, with the taſk of ſeducing and corrupting a ma- 
jority. The duke, however, would not ſuffer ſuck an 
employment to be given to one ha might probe a 
formidable rival; and ſir Thomas Robinſon, à more 
ſubſervient flateſman, was appointed ſecretary. Pitt had 
flattered himſelf with the proſpect of ſucceeding his 
grace in this office ; but he was _—_ 
ficiently paſſive. | 


In the mean time, a new Cl Sa. 
The encroaching ſpirit of the French was continually 


manifeſted, to the detriment of the Britiſh intereſts. 
Their commiſſaries had treated with thoſe ef this king- 
dom, for the adjuſtment of the boundaries between the 


American territories of each nation; but no agreement | 


had taken place on the ſubject. The claims of the 
French were too unjuſt: to be admitted; and the eon- 
ferences ferved only to exhibit the artful- and ſelf&h 
character of that people. The governor: of Canada, in 
the mean time, was diligently employed in ſuper-in- 
tending the execution. of a for connecting 

Vol. IX. 0 that 


£ 
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A. D that extenſive province, by means of numerous forts, 
2735 with the? ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi. This project 
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alarmed the inhabitants of Britiſh America with appre- 
French-and their ſavage confederates. It was therefore 
requiſite, that - vigorous exertions ſhould be made for 
preventing the dreaded conſequences of that ambition 
which aimed at a domineering ſuperiority in the regions 
pf North - America. | 
-. While the French were thus promoting thei — 


aner of colonial aggrandiſement, many Britiſh ſub- 


jects were engaged in commerce with the Indians on 
the banks of the Ohio, in behalt of a company which 
had: been erected ſince the peace. The French com- 
plained: of the intruſion of. theſe traders within the limits 
of their territories, and haraſſed them with inſult and 
outrage. The governor of Virginia aſſerted the right 
of his ſovereign to the diſtricts near the Ohio; and 
remonſtrated,” by the medium of major Waſhington, 
againfl the ſchemes of fortification.and ſettlement which 


the French were purſuing. But all expoſtulations were 


fruitleſs ; and, though the earl of Albemarle received 
moderate anſwers to his complaints at Paris, it appeared 
that the French court had no intentions of giving ſatis- 
faction. Orders were therefore ſent from England to 
the provincial goyernors beyond the Atlantic, for the 
expulſion: of the French from their poſts on the Ohio, 
and the repreſſion of their encroachments in other parts. 
Troops were immediately levied ; but, before they were 
ready for action, the enemy ſeiſed ſeveral poſts, and 
committed various depredations and acts of cruelty. 
Waſhington having entrenched himſelf on the banks of 
the n in expeRtation of. a reiuforcement, a ſmall 

F rench 
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French party approactied, and inſiſted on? his retiring 92 


from territories which dic not belong to his ſovereign. 
A ſkirmiſh enſued, to the prejudice of the French, whoſe 


commandant was ſlain, or (as they affirmed) wuntonly 


murdered. The major's poſt was ſoon after attacked 
by a ſuperior force; againſt which he acted with ſuch 
ſpirit, that he prevented tlie enemy from Uiffedgity him 
by ſtorm, and obtained honorable terms: but, in his 
retreat, he was haralſed by the Indians, with the con- 
nivance of the French officer who had agreed to the 


capitulation. "Theſe incidents ſoon led to more deciſive 


hoſtilities, each nation repreſenting the other as the 
aggreſſor . 

Wich regard to the affairs of Hindoſtan, the rival 
companies ſtill interfered in the conteſts of the natives. 
Mohammed Ali Khan continued to receive aid from 
the Engliſh ; and, on the other hand, Du-Pleix, having 


loſt the chieftain whom he had ſupported, offered his 


ſervices to the ſon of the deceaſed , but, ſoon neglecting 
him, he pretended to difpoſe of the dignity of na- 
bob of Arcot to an opulent governor, from whom 
be procured large ſums by fallacious promiſes. His 
intrigues ſtrengthened the party which oppoſed Mo- 
hammed, by the aſſociation of the Maiſſourians and 
Mahrattas. But this prince and his auxiliaries, though 
conſiderably out- numbered, baffled the exertions of their 
opponents. At length, Du-Pleix affected a deſire of 
peace; and a congreſs was holden ; but the negotiations 


then proved abortive. Hoſtile operations were renewed }. 


with various ſucceſs, till the arrival of M. Godeheu, 
who had been appointed to ſuperſede Du-Pleix. The 
new governor took an early opportunity of intimating, 


7. Entick's Hiſtory of the Wat, vol. i. 
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2 . da the preſidency of Madras, his inclinations for putting 
; | —_— the war. His overtures were readily accept- 
; and an armiſtice was concluded for three mont. 
08, ir. A ah of page was afterwards ſigned; by which, 


| | Engliſh. and French companies ſhould never interfere 
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Preparations are. made by the Britiſh churt for poſe "I 


the French with vigor, Te Engliſh meet with ſuc. 


ceſs at fea,—They prevail over the French in Nova 


Scotia: —They are unfortunate on the Oh. — Tie king 


 coneliuges new treaties of alliance and ſubſidy.—Relief 


is granted by the W to the Portugueſe. 


Tur peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was not deſtined for 
permaneney. The French king had agreed to it rather 
with'a view of obtaining a temporary ceſſation of war, 
than from airy deſire bf a ſtate of long tranquillity. He 
wiſhed to recruit his marine, arid render it formidable to 
the Engliſh ; and he alſs aimed at the eſtabliſhment of 
his colonial power bn the ruin of that of Great-Bri- 


1754. 


tain. Theſe purpoſes; in the fix years which had 


ſucceeded the peace, he had putſued with itidefatiguble 
diligence; and he hoped to be able to proſecute them 
with ſucceſs, before the jealouſy of the Engliſh ſhobld 
be inflated, of their reſentment kindled by his inſidious 
encroachments. But he was diſappointed in his hope 


of their fotbeatance z and he found them ready to take 


arms againſt him; before e n f d 
tain the /ſhock; 

The Britiſh court had nb bealon tb be Ciſfivbed 
with the elections for the few) parliatnent, in which the 
miniſterial intereſt” wits triuttiphatit. That body tad 
afſerhibled, for a pafticutar putpoſe, ſoon after de n= 
pletion' of the eleftibns; and the comimens hat then 
i&ehoſen Onſlow for their ſpeaker. The two knuſes 

G 3 deing 
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A P. being again convoked, the king, without making ex- 
Nor. 14 preſs mention of the conduct of the French, or of the 


danger of a breach with that nation, ftated, that he had 
received aſſurances, from the king of Spain, of a firm 
reſolution of cultivating friendſhip and confidence with 
Rim; repreſented it as his chief aim to ſtrengthen the 
foundations of the general peace, and to improve the 
preſent advantages of it, for the promotion of the trade 
of his people, and the protection of thoſe poſſeſſions 
which formed one great ſource of their commerce and 
wealth; and deſired ſupplies not only for the ordinary 
ſervices, . but for guarding againſt all encroachments. 
The uſual motion for an addreſs was productive of a 
debate in the houſe of commons; in which the op- 
ponents of: the court urged the alternative of a ſpeedy 
and explicit ſurrender, on the part of France, of every 
unſupported pretenſion, or a declaration of war from the 
Britiſh court. ä 

Of che controverted deftions, one - is a 1 a 
brief mention from the warm diſputes which it occa- 
fſioned among the commons. Aſter an extraordinary 
profuſion of expence, and a ſeries of tumult, ſupported 
and encouraged. by four candidates, the ſheriff. of the 
county of Oxtord had returned the whole number. Two 
had a majority on the poll; but many of their votes 
were diſallowed by their competitors ; and, as the ſeru- 
tiny which the latter had demanded had been cloſed by 
_the ſneriff, that it might not continue beyond the time 

firled for the return of the writ,” he affected to think it 
moeſt-· proper to name four perſons, in that inſtrument, 

from a doubt of the reał number of legal votes. Various 
queſtions aroſe in the houſe, before the merits of the 
Wer decided. The chief point of diſcuſſion 
N 2 S1.1 | related 
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related to the right of copy-holders to vote for knights aw 
of the ſhire ; but the influence of the miniſtry prevented ww 


that queſtion from being determined by the houſe... At 
length, the ſame intereſt annulled the return of lord 
Wenman and fir James Daſhwood, the popular can- 
didates; and gratified lord Parker and fir Edward Tur- 
ner (whom the poll had not favored) with a — 
tion of their legitimate election. „ 

In the earlier votes of ſupply, 12, ooo ſeamen were 


allowed, while the army remained without augmenta- 


tion. But, when a royal meſſage had been ſent ro the Mar. 25. 


commons, intimating the neceſſity of taking active mea- 
ſures for the ſecurity of the juſt rights and poſſeſſions 
of the crown in North-America, the houſe granted a 
million for augmenting the force by ſea and land. The 
amount of all the grants exceeded four millions: 


The intention of ſending troops to America gave | 


riſe to an additional clauſe in the mutiny- bill; by which 
it was ordained, that the military fotce, raiſed by the 
_ provincial governors, ſhould be liable to martial law 
when acting in conjunction with the Britiſh troops. 
The debates of this ſeſſion were few and unintereR- 
ing. On the day which preceded it's cloſe, earl Poulet 
ſurpriſed the lords with a motion for an addreſs, re- 
queſting the king, © at a conjunRurs ſo pregnant with 
e diſtreſs, ſo denunciative of danger, to remain in 
England for the ſafety both of himſelf. and his people. 
The earl of Cheſterfield immediately moved for an ad- 
journment ; and, on a diviſion, Poulet ſtood alone. His 


majeſty, at the prorogation, complimented the zeal and Ap. 25. 


vigor of the two houſes ; and, while he aſſerted his-fin- 
cere deſire of preſerving the public tranquillity, de- 
clared, GY. he never could entertain a thought of pur- 

i chafing 
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4 hoſpital; and two ſor the encopragement of the fiſheries. 
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chlig the name of peace, a the oe of lng 
to flagrant encroachments *. 
Intelligence had no ſooner reached Bag, of the 


great naval preparations of France, and of the expected 
_ departure of a ſtrong armament to Ametica, than the 


king. gave orders for the equipment of a ſquadron, of 


which the command was intruſted to vice-admiral Boſ- 
cawen, who was authoriſed to attack the F * win - 
out ceremony. 

ee A AA at this ue endes. 


ſador of France at the court of London. He endea- 


voured, in repeated conferences, to convince the Britiſh 
miniſtry of the pacific diſpoſition of his ſovereign. He 


preſented the outline of a convention for the adjuſt-- 


ment of all diſputes ; but this was not approved; and 


a different ſcheme was communicated by fir Thomas. 


Robinſon, to which the duke made various objections. 
When he remonſtrated againſt the failing of Boſcawen, 
he was aſſured that the king had no other view than the 
defence of his rights and poſſeſſions, and that he would 
carefully avoid the odious character of an aggreſſor, _ 
The people, forgetting the increafe of burthen con- 
ſequent on the late war, were eaget for the commence- 
ment of another; and, when the vice-admiral had ſailed, 
they waited with ardent impatience for the news of a | 
victory over the Gallic fleet. They were ſoon gratified 
with. information of important captures; which, how- 
ever, did.not give them full ſatisfaCtion. © _ 

Having arrived off Newfoundland, Boſcawen make 


30 the approach of. the French. Lan, whicly ſoon reached. 


. 


1E In the liſt of the ſtatutes of this gegen, we nd the following : 
one for the relief of inſolvent debtors ; another (introduced by Pitt) 
for the pecuniary accommodation of the out- penſioners of Chelſea: 


that 
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char cbuſt, in it's way to the river St. Laurence. The 15 * by 


obſcurity ariſing from fogs favored the ſafe voyage of 5753 
moſt of the ſhips of M. de 1a Mothe, ſome of which 
paſſed through the unfrequented ſtrait of Belle-ifte. 'F'wo 
detactied ſhips, however, were diſcoveted by the cap- 


tains Howe and Andrews; and a ſpirited action enſued; jute. 


which terminated in the ſutrender of Gs Wu 
ſels to their antagoniſts 

The French were confounded at the vigorous pro- 
ceedings of the Britiſh court. They did not expect 
chat "the King: or the- people would be ſo willing to en- 
gage in à new war; but, finding their rirals deter- 
mined on chat extremity, they would not dechte the 
conteſt, or deſiſt from their ſcheme of colonial iniru- 
fon. They complained, in terms of affected indifgna- 
tion, of the late attack of their ſiips; às à groſs Vo- 
ation of faith; and accuſed the Engliſn of entertaining 
the ſame ſchemes againſt them, whictt, their adverfaties 
more truely affirmed, they fondly cheriſhed and had be- 
gun to execute to the prejudice of the Britifh colonies. 

General orders were now iffued for the ſeiſute of 
French ſhips; and fevetal ſquadrons were ſent but for 
the purpoſes of interception. * The bufitrefs of ſhip- 
' building was proſecuted with ardor; and veffels, pur- 
chaſed of individuals for the public friviee, ver exp6- 
ditioufly equipped for war. So active were the cruiſers, 
that they, met with great ſucceſs. The French were 
quickly deprived of a conſiderable number of their ther- 
cantile ſhips; and, for fome time, they made no captures 
in return, but even ſent back, with profeſſions of amity, 
a frigate which had been ſtopped by one of their ſhips ; + 
fo paralyſed were they by the ſudden ſhock of Britiſh **: 


. Entick's Hiſtory of the War, vol, i. 
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-D. ien, or ſo deſirous of ſecuring the approbation of 


* Europe by: a how of moderation and forbearance. 
The American continent was the chief ſeat of war 


in the preſent year. A body of provincials, commanded 


by licutenant-colone] Monckton, advanced towards the 
iſthmus, which ſeparated the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Nova 


Scotia from the extenſive diſtricts unjuſtly claimed by 


the French in that country. They were met, on the 
banks of the Meſſaguaſh, by a body of French and In- 


dians, whom they drove from their works. Proceeding 


to the fort of Beau-Sejour, which the French had erect- 
ed ſince the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Monckton ſo in- 
timidated the garriſon by a bombardment, that the com- 


mandant, though the place was well provided with the 


means of defence, capitulated before. the beſiegers had 
mounted one piece of cannon on their batteries. On 
the following day, another well-furniſhed fort was re- 
duced. Captain Rous, who had co-operated with the 
provincials by ſea, now failed to the river of- St. John, 
near the mouth of which ſtood a new French fort. 
On his approach, the occupants of this fort demoliſhed 
it as far as the time and their confuſion would allow, 


and precipitately retired. The French coloniſts, having 


excited the odium of the Engliſh by their frequent and 
open acts of enmity, were either compelled to quit the 
province, or were diſarmed and reduced to full ſub- 


5 jection. a p 


An expedition to the banks of the Ohio proved lefs 
ſucceſsful, under the conduct of major-general Brad- 
dock. This officer failed from Cork with two regi- 
ments, and arrived on che coaſt of Virginia early. i in the 
year. His operations were delayed by the negligence 
of che provincial contractors; but he at length com- 
menced his march. Though he poſſeſſed great intre- 


3 „ 


r 1 0 7. 
len ad was acquainted with the detail of military 


Li 
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manœuvres, he was unqualified for an enterpriſe of 33 


this nature; having no knowledge of the country, be- 
ing too imperious and obſtinate to take advice, too bold 
and confident to guard againſt a ſurpriſe, and too diſ- 
dainful of the inferior {kill of the provincial troops to 
employ their aid with judgment and efficacy. In let- 
ters which he ſent to England, he complained: of the 


diviſions which agitated the provinces, of the general 


want-of zeal for the ſervice of his majeſty, and of the 
yery inadequate aid which he could obtain ; but he did 
not take the moſt proper meaſures to overcome theſe 
- difficulties,” or make a dexterous and judicious uſe of 
the aſſiſtance which he received. Having brought his 
troops to a rendezvous at Fort Cumberland, he found 
himſelf at the head of about 2000 men, including the 
colonial levies. Hearing that at Fort du Queſne (which 
was his firſt object of attack) the French expected the 
ſpeedy arrival of 500 men, he was deſirous of haſtening 
chither, that he might reduce the fort before this corps 
ſhould have joined the garriſon. He therefore left, the 


greater part of his baggage by the way, under the care 


of 800 men, commanded by colonel Dunbar; and 
marched with the reſt of his force through an un- 
favorable country, which he did not think proper to 
reconnoitre, though the Indians who attended him might 
haye been uſefully employed in that ſervice. He ſoon 
felt the effects of his raſhneſs and folly. In his progreſs 


through the woods, he was attacked, both in front july g. 


and flank, by an enemy whom he could not diſcern. 
Prudence ſeemed to require, that he ſhould have played 


upon the aſſailants with his artillery, and have detached 


a party of Indians and provincials to haraſs the am- 
buſhed foe : but he contented himſelf with endeavouring 


to 


T 
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AP. to foim His men) artvrfling to che mechanical ruled of 
"755 war. The fire from tht French and their Indian con- 


federnes, Having killed men ef tits regulat ſoldiers, 
Kllef the roft with fuch a path, nt they fled in 'conc 


. fuſion ; while the coloniſts, ts whom, in His letters; he 


had imputtel want of courage as well as of fk ill, proved 
themſelves fully entitled to the praiſe of the fottner qua- 
lity, by maintaining their. ground when they wete de: 
ſerted by the regulurs. The majbr-general was long a 
mark ts the enemy, who killed ve hofſes under him; 
arid thor hini-thrbuph the right aftn and tlie lungs: he 
was carried off by ſome of his offcers, and died of his 
wounds withih four days. By the exertiotis of the pro- 
vincials, the defeat was rendered leſs deſttuCtive'; and 
the retreat was not attended by a purſuit. The loſs was 


 faid to conſiſt only of 200 men, exelufive of the wound- 


ed; but it wis ptobably much greatet. The chief of: 
fieet flain in the action, was fir Peter Halket, who fell 
before the diſgraceful flight of his regiment commeneed. 
The artillery and ſtores, and the cabinet of the com. 
mander in chief, were leſt as ſpoils to the victorious 
party. The fupitives, wh6 were followed by the flows 
ly-retiring, colonifts, did not recover from their eo 
ſternation till they met colonel Dunbar, with whom they 
returned to the cultivated parts of the provincial tetris 
Two other expeditions were undertaken in the courſe = 
of the year, Of one of theſe, Crown-Point was the | 
thief object; and, of the other, the fort of Niagara. 
Fhe former poſt was obnoxious; as tending to the in- 
ſecurity of the provinces of New-York and NewsEng- 
land; and the latter, as being ſubſervient to the French 
ſcheme! of communication between Canada 4nd Loui- 
fang, was alſo dangerous io the Britiſh intereſts. 


* 
E K O R OE HE 


<> 


r Iadiané being levjed. &. B. 


uber emewsl⸗ Jchnſen marched-from. Albauy a dg. 


bande of Lala Geerge, after a long delay of pre- 
patajian. While he was Waiting for batequer in which 
be wiglu wanſners his men ayer the. lake, he was in- 
formed, iht 8 firang: beds gf che eg approached. an 
enzampment.n which à gart of his farce kay entrench- 
ed. For the defence of this poſt, he ſent 1000. men, 
befiges, Indian. unter the cw af. colgnet, Wil- 
hams, The French who. theeatengd the {mall cacamy- 


ment were candudted, by the baron de Digſkau ; but, | 
this officer, hearing in his march that the: poſt, of tha 


maja7-general himſelf was weak, alter . his firſt inten⸗ 
tiop, and jelolved. . awwack that ſtatian in referencg to 
the. other camp. Hs wet Wikiams in his way ; and 


an engagement commenced, in which, the French gers Sep. s. 


powered their adverlaxigs. Johnſon deraghed a pany to. 
cover the retreat. of his men; aud made diſyoſitigna for 
2 reſglutg defence of his, pgſty which, he had Grengthe 
enced. by. 3; breaſt-work of, ters, and by other. baſty cxec- 
tions. & central attack Was made by. the regular troops. 
of the baxop j but, thejr fire was ingfheagigus, The 
Canadians and the-ſayages. turnad their attention to the, 
flanks ; but they were ſo warmly, received, that they 

retreated: inte the woods, from. which they. feat fasth 
faint yolleys, The regulqrs fought for ſometime with. 
great ſpirit; but they. were. ygable 19 taxce their way. 
within the works, and werg at length diſordgred by the: 
inceſſant fire from the Engliſh. cannan and muſquetry.. 
Obſerving the decline gf their alacrity, the hold de- 
fendets of the. camp leaped over the bygaſt-works. and, 
put the aſſailants ta fight. The French, whole come. 
mander was mortally wounded, loſt about 700 meg in. 
the action . 

a 
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and, of the Engliſh, about 200 were lain,” chiefly in 


the former of theſe conteſts, in which the colonel him- 


ſelf fell. "The major-general was -wounded in the ex- 


erciſe of his function; but he was not dangerouſly in- 
jured. It was no reſolved, that the enterpriſe againſt 


| Crown-Point ſhould be poſtponed, as there 'was little 


| proſpect of ſucceeding in it before" the ar Wi" rt 


, 


winter *, 

Of the ſcheme for the reduction of the fort of Nia- 
gara, the execution was attempted by Shirley, governor 
of the colony of Maſſachuſet, who had ſucceeded Brad- 


dock as chief commander of the troops in North- 


America. Negligence and delay attended the prepara- 
tions for this enterpriſe ; and, the intelligence of the 
diſaſter near Fort du Queſne reaching Albany before 


7 all the troops were ready, the dejection which it pro- 


a more convenient ſeaſon. 


duced was followed by the deſertion of many of the 
ſoldiers. Having at length' advanced o Ofwego, Shir- 
ley would have proceeded to Niagara, had not the ne- 


Feſſity of waiting for a ſupply of proviſions given time 


for che commencement of unfavorable weather. It 
was therefore determined, in a council of his officers, 
that the execution of the ſcheme N be er to 

The ſucceeding winter was unfortunate to the more 
remote inhabitants of ſeveral of the American provinces, 
particularly Virginia and Pennſylvania ; for the Indians, 
inſtigated by the French, made frequent incurſions, and 
committed horrible barbarities on the perſons of the co- 
loniſts, and furious ravages on their lands. Theſe out- 
rages might have been prevented by the care of the go- 
vernors; but oy did not pay? a id attention to their 
duty. 


19 * ene cee euere bana or . 
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The king, being at Hanover in the ſummer, endes- AD, 


voured to improve, by negotiations of alliance, the effi- 
cacy of his arms. He concluded a treaty with the land- 
grave of Heſſa-Caſſel, containing ſtipulations of mu- 
wal defence, and an engagement, on the part of the 
latter prince, to keep in readineſs a body of 8000 ſub- 
ſidiaries (or 12,000, if neceſſary) for the ſervice of the 
former. His majeſty alſo made overtures to the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia ; with whom, after his return to Eng- 
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land, an agreement was ſigned. - This convention pro- Sep. 3% 


vided, that 55,000 men ſhould be kept on the borders of 
Livonia, and 40 or 50 galleys ſtationed on the eoaſt of 
that province, for the defence of George and his allies 
againſt any attack; that his German dominions ſhould 
de included in that ſtipulation, if they ſhould be invaded 
on account of intereſts or diſputes whick ſhould regard 
his kingdoms ; that he ſhould pay an annual ſubſidy of 
100,000 pounds, till the time of the departure of the 
troops from the Ruſſian dominions, conſequent on his 
requiſition ; that one half of a million ſhould, from that 
time to the expiration of four years, be annually paid 
by him to the empreſs; that, when her troops ſhould 
make a diverſion in purſuance of her preſent. engage- 
ments, the ſhould, in conſideration of the proximity of 
the territories in which ſuch diverſion would probably 
be made, and of the opportunity which the army would 
have of ſubſiſting immediately in the diſtricts of an 
enemy, ſubject herſelf. to the charge of maintaining the 
body thus employed; and that, if ſhe ſhould be diſturb- 
ed in the execution of ſuch meaſures, or ſhould be at- 


tacked in her own dominions, the "Ol odor ſhould. 


furniſh. her with ſuccours.. 
The king of France, being , deſirous of Pf 


| yantageous alliances, - carneſtly courted the affiſlance of 5 


Spain. 


— 
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AD. Spain, and urged the formation of a family-compact, 
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or of ſuch an union as might tenil to the ſecurity and 
benefit of each ſtate, and render the intereſts of both 
inſeparable. + But Ferdinand canſfidered the propoſed 
connexion as too cloſe to be campatible with his paci- 
fic fyſtem; and he was encouraged in his reluctance to 


n by the advice of his miniſter Wall, an able ſtatefinan 
of Hibernian extraction, whoſe influence was ſeconded 


by.the ſuggeſhiens af fur Benjamin Keene, The views of 


France being thus fruſtrated at Madrid, * 


made to the principal German potentates. 

The palitical reſpectability and military power of the 
Proflian menerch, rendered the contending courts of 
London and Verſailles equally defiraus af his aid. 
George was apprchenſiye, that his Gallic enemy wauld 
haxaſs his elec - rate by the medium of a Pruſſian army; 
and he was eager to prevent that dreaded contingancy 


by making Frederie his friend and ally. The French 


king, truſting to à farmer treaty with the court of Ber+ 


lin, demanded aſſiſtance againſt George; but this re- 


quiſitiqn was evaded by a declaration, that a colonial 


rupture Was an exception. from the league. Frederic 


did not long heſitate between the propoſals of Great- 
Britain and France. He reflected, that he could not 
continue his connexion with the latter power without 
being fo far ſubſervient to its dictates, as to invade 
Hanover; an act which would expoſe him to the ra 
ſentment of his Britannic majeſty, who (he concluded) 
would be aſſiſted againſt him both by the empreſs of 
Ruſſia and the queen of Hungary; and, en the other 
hang, he conſidered, that, hy allying himſelf with George, 
while this prince was likely to be-fo well ſupported, he 
ſhould have little reaſon to dread. the vengeance of his 


mals. Thus influenced, he reſolnad to agcept the 
| overtures 


GEORGE Un. 


enraged at his refuſal of aid, fomented the enmity which 
Maria Thereſa had long borne to him, and which had 
prompted that princeſs to court an alliance with the houſe 
of Bourbon, ſo long the rival of her family. Ardently 
defirous of the humiliation of the houſe of Branden- 
burg, the queen rejoiced at the change of inclination 
manifeſted by France; and the project of a new alli- 
ance was ſecretly framed. Forgetting her obligations 


to the king and parliament of Great-Britain, ſhe be- 


came an abettor of the aims of France to the prejudice 
of this country. She now refuſed to comply with the 
demand of our court for a body of auxiliaries; alleging, 
that her interference in a conteſt which related to North- 
America was not required by treaty. - If ſhe was un- 
willing to aſſiſt a nation by which ſhe had been highly 


97 
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favored, neutrality at leaſt u have been W N 


from her. 

While the liberality of Great-Britain cubGdiſed vari- 
ous powers for the purpoſes of war, a more honorable 
opportunity was afforded for the exerciſe of that qua- 
Ity by a calamity which befel the inhabitants of Liſbon: 


An earthquake affected the foundations of that large Nov. iz 


and flouriſhing. city with extraordinary violence; and 


the volcanic materials which attended the progreſs of 


the diſaſter, reinforced by the numerous fires in private 
houſes, and by the illuminations of the churches and 
monaſteries (for it was the feſtival of AJl Saints), occa- 
ſioned a conflagration of long continuance *, By theſe 


4. The fire, according to ſome accounts, continued above à fort- 
night ; and ſhocks were felt, with intermiſſion, till the ſecond week 
in December. Leſs violent concuſſions, accompanied with extraordis 
nary inundations, were obſerved in Spain and other countries of Eu- 
rope; and alſo in the north-weſtern parts of Africa, | 

Vor. IX. N united 
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united misformnes, the greater part of the city was ins 
volved in deſtruction; and about 10,000 individuals, by 

3 mgdexate calculation, periſhed on the occaſion ; while 
moſt of the ſurvivoxs were reduced to the extremity of 
diſtreſs. Of the Britiſh ſubjects who were then reſident . 
at Liſbon, few loſt their lives, though many of them 
were injured in their property. The king of Portugal 
and his family narrowly eſcaped perſonal danger ; but, 
the palaces of the capital being deſtroyed, and that of 


Belem greatly damaged, tents were, for ſome time, the 
habitations of the court. When his Britannic majeſty 


had received intelligence of this melancholy accident, he 


ſent a meſſage to the lords and commons, expreſſive of 
his concern for the miſeries which had reſulted from it, 
and indicative of a defire, that they would eoncur with 
him in ſending # ſuch ſpeedy and effectual relief as 
< might be ſuitable to ſo afflicting and preſſing an exi- 
* gency. Eager to ſuccour the unfortunate, they 
unanimouſly xoted 100,000 pounds for the accommo- 
dation of the Portugueſe ſufferers. A part of this grant 
as expended in: thoſe articles of neceſſary uſe, of which 
the inhabitants of Liſbon were chiefly in want; and 
theſe ſupplies were ſent with expedition. The objects 
of this generoſity acknowledged the favor. with emo- 
tions of joy and gratitude ; and they hailed, as benefac- 
tors, thoſe whom, as heretics, they viewed with a ma- 


lignant eye. 


CHAP. 
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Changes take place in the adminiſtration.— The king | 

connedis himfelf with the court of Berlin. —Prepara- 

ions are made againſt an invaſion— Admiral. Byng 
engages the French without ec. Minorca is ſub- 
aued by the French. — The campaign in North- Am- 
rica is unſucceſsful.— The Briti/h ſettlements in Bengal 
are man. ig put to death for neglect of ? 
duty. 


Tre French had made ſeveral attempts for an ac- A. D. 
commodation of the diſputes which reſpected the Ame- 75 
rican colonies ; but they would not agree to ſuch terms 
as the Britiſh miniſtry deemed reaſonable: Appealing EY 
to the king's regard for his Hanoverian territories, they = | 
menaced him with an invaſion of thoſe favorite provinces,” | 
if he ſhould perſiſt in the rejection of their offers for 
the adjuſtment of Trans-Atlantic pretenſions. But he 
confided in his ability of defending the electorate; and 
reprobated all ptopoſals which tended to extort from 
him a facrifice of Britiſh rights. In his ſpeech to the Nov. 13 
'parhament, he obſerved, that his readineſs for the ae. 
ceptance of © reaſonable and honorable” terms had not 
been gratified by the French monarch, by whom no 
conditions. which merited thoſe epithets had hitherte 
been propoſed. HE alſo ſtated, that he had confined 
his views and operations to the following objects; the 
prevention of France from making new encroach- 
ments, or ſupporting thoſe which had already been 
made; the exertion of the right of the nation to 

H 3 a ſatis- 
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« profound peace; and the fruſtration of * ſuch de- 
« figns as, there was reaſon to think, had been forined 


_« againſt his kingdoms and dominions.” 


In both houſes, diſputes aroſe with regard to the 


terms in which his majeſty ſhould be addreſſed for his 


ſpeech. When it was propoſed in the upper houſe, 
that the addreſs, beſides implying an approbation of the 
late treaties, ſhould contain a promiſe of providing for 


the protection of Hanover, if it ſhould be attacked in 
reſentment of the meaſures which the ſovereign had 
taken for the ſupport of the eſſential intereſts of 


« Great-Britain,” earl Temple oppoſed the motion; 
affirming, that, as the treaties had not been examined 
by the houſe, all approbation of their contents would 


de premature and indiſcrete; and that the defence of the 
electorate would involve this kingdom in great danger 
and expence, and would weaken, without a proſpect of 
the leaſt advantage, the efforts required againſt a power- 
ful enemy. Other peers ſpoke to the ſame effect; but 


the court overpowered their exertions. A fimilar pro- 


poſal being made in the lower houſe, Legge and Pitt, 


uninfluenced by the employments which they held, re- 
fuſcd to ſanRion ſuch meaſures as they deemed incon- 


ſiſtent with the intereſt of their country, and condemn- 


ed the foreign ſyſtem of the court, which, they ſaid, 
would never have been adopted, if Hanover had not 
belonged to the king of Great-Britain. But a great 
majority agreed to a clauſe which fayored the royal 
ſchemes. 
During the receſs of 1 the duke of New- 
caſtle, apprehending that the rene wal of continental 
connexions would contribute to the decline of his in- 
fluence, and that an united adminiſtration would bs 
particularly 
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particularly neceſſary at the commencement of a war, 
kad endeavoured to ſoften the oppoſition of Pitt to ſub- 
ſidiary treaties, and to bring him into a cordial concert 
with the court. But. the pay-maſter, ſenſible of his 
conſequence, and willing to enter the cabinet on his 
own terms, declined an aſſent to the overtures of the 
premier ; and, when he was courted by the ſecretary at 
war to form a coalition with him, for the expulſion of 


the duke from his ſtation, he would not agree to the 


propoſal, as he was jealous of the favor which- Fox 
enjoyed at court. The duke's diſappointment in his 
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application to Pitt induced him to wave his objeCtions 


to the promotion of Fox, and comply with the wiſhes 
of the king and his ſon. On the reſignation, there- 
fore, of ſir Thomas Robinſon, who, feeling his incom- 
petency for the able diſcharge of his miniſterial duty, ao- 


cepted an inferior poſt and a penſion, Fox was appointed 


ſecretary of ſtate, and manager of the houſe of com- 
mons. Legge and Pitt were now diſmiſſed from their 
ſtations for their oppoſition to the court ; and the for- 
mer was ſucceeded by Lyttelton, while the other va- 
cancy was conjunctly ſupplied by the earl of Darling- 
ton and lord Dupplin. George Grenville, the brother- 
in-law- of Pitt, was deprived of the poſt of treaſurer af 
che navy, which was reſtored to Dodington; and the duke 
of Marlborough was obliged to ſurrender the privy. ſeal 


to carl Gower. The new ſecretary at war was lord Bar- 


rington, whoſe ſeat at the board of admiralty was filled 
by lord Bateman, Theſe were the principal changes 


which contributed to the formation of what the public 
termed the duke's miniſtry, from the influence which 


the duke of Cumberland had in framing it. 


The intrigues of Fox and his aſſociates were ſo effi- 
cacious, that the treaties with Ruſſia and Heſſe-Caſſel 
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& Tr the ſanction of the parliament. Strong objec- 


tions, indeed, were made to them by Pitt and other 
members; and the old arguments againſt continental 
connexions and Hanoverian politics were repeated in 
the ears of inattentive eourtiers. . But the lords, in the 
proportion of above ſeven to one, approved the two 
conventions ; and the commons confirmed them KA: a 
plurality of 192 votes. | 
The public money was liberally granted in this ſeſ- 
bon. Seamen and marines, to the amount of 50,000, 
were allowed; and above. 34,000 ſoldiers were at firſt 
yoted; to which number, additions were afterwards 
made. The grants excecded 1,220,000 pounds in the 


aggregate. | 
As the maritime ä of France, and the 


* rendezyous of troops near the coaſts of that realm, 


alarmed the Engliſh with the dread of an invafion, the 
king applied to the ſtates- general for the aid which 
they were bound to furnith in ſuch an exigency, The 
Freneh court labored to prevent their compliance with 
this demand, and even menaced them with. vengeance, 
if they ſhould aſſiſt a prince who had been the aggreſ- 
ſor in this war. This denunciation occaſioned {ach a 
delay on their part, that George, expecting a refuſal, 

deſiſted from his requiſition, and ſent for a body of 
Heſans. He intimated to the parliament his ſtrong 
apptchenſions of an invaſion either of Great-Britain or 
Ireland; and hoped, that he might be ſupported. in the 
adoption of effectual meaſures of national defence. 

Addreſſes of loyal promiſe were voted without oppoſi- 
tion: but, when the new ſecretar y of ſtate moved, that 
the commons ſhould ſolicit the ſpeedy tranſportation of 
a body of Hanoverians to this endangered kingdom, 
ſhade who deemed the : ment of foreign merce- 


barics 


- 


* 
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nartes unneceſſary for the fafety of the realm, and diſ- A. 


graceful to the country, endeavoured to ſuperſede che 
motion by the order of the day; an attempt᷑ which'the 
houſe quickly baffled. The peors concurring in an 
addreſs for the electoral troops, orders were diſpatched 
for expediting their arrivat; and they, as Well as the 
Heſſians, foon made their appearance. 

The tetrors of the people were ridiculed by their 


enemies; and ſuch a want of confidenee in the re- 


fources of interior defence, excited the ſurpriſe and de- 
riſion of Europe. But, ſince the militia had been neg- 
lected, and the ſtanding army conſidered as the only 


ſecurity of the country, the martial ſpirit of the com- 


munity had greatly declined ; and the idea of an in- 
vaſion produced general conſternation.-- The alarm, 
however, which aroſe at this time, appears to have been 
ill-founded; for the French, by their motiöns on the 


northern coaſts of their kingdom, may be ſuppoſed to 


have aimed only at the concealment of their 1 for 
attacking the Engliſh i in the Mediterranean. Mm 
The public apprelienſions, gradually" fubſAtig, were 
ſucceeded by a diſtruſt of the foreign troops. The in- 
dignity of accepting ſuch protection confpited, with a 
dread of the unconſtitutional purpoſes for which a band 
of aliens might be employed by the court, to diſguſt 
and alarm the people, to whom the miniſtry became 
leſs acceptable by having taken fach invidious fleps for 
the protection of the realm. 
The expediency of a well-regulated militia for the 
defence of the country being generally acknowledged, 
a bill was prepared with much labor for that uſeful pur- 


poſe. The commons gave it their ſanction; but the 


peers, after a debate i in which it was repreſented as in- 
: H4 + adequate 
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adequate to it's object by earl Granville and other 
ſpeakers, refuſed to agree to it. | 
When the ſpeaker of the houſe * commons pre- 
ſented ſome money bills for the aſſent of the ſovereign, 
he made uſe of free and ſpirited language. He ſignified 
the hope of the repreſentatives of the people, that the 
military and naval ſtrength, for which they had ſo 
amply provided, would be properly exerted; reprobated 
the ſyſtem of continental alliance as pernicious to this 
kingdom; deprecated all increaſe of the oppreſſive bur- 


thens of the people, by pecuniary grants to foreign 
princes, in whoſe honor or gratitude little confidence 


could be repoſed; ſpoke of the introduction of alien 


May 27. 


a n a from the F r king *. 


ſoldiers into the realm, as a ground of juſt alarm; and 
urged the neceſſity of diſpellivg the fears, and alleviating 
the diſtreſſes, of the nation. The king paid little atten- 
tion to theſe remonſtrances. Having ſanctioned the 
bills which were ready, he thanked the two houſes fox 
their vigorous ſupport ; informed them of 'a French 
deſcent on the iſland of Minorca, and of his having de- 
dared war in confequence of that invaſion ; and ex- 
preſſed his reliance on the divine protection in a juſt. 
cauſe. His denunciation of war was ſoon followed by 


* | 


1. In the Britiſh e of war (dated May 17) it was ſtated, 
that the inſuſſerable encroachments and uſurpations of the French, in 
North-America and the Welt- Indies, could only have proceeded from 
ſyſtematic views of perfidious ambition; that all applications to their 


 ſqvereign ſor redreſs had been nugatory ; that one of his officers had at 


length committed apen hoſtilities on the Ohio; that, while his ambaſſa- 
ny amuſed the court of London with plauſible declarations of friend- 
ſhip, he had ſent a copions ſupply of troops acrofs the Atlantic, to 


9 the accompliſhment of his * ſchemes; that, when 
defenſive 
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Amidſt the preparations which amuſed the Engliſh 2 Om 


on the ſide of the channel, the French were ſedulo ully 
engaged in their ſouthern diſtricts, in equipping a con- 
ſiderable armament. Though the court received fre- 
quent information of their activity in this quarter, Ci uch 
intelligence was too long neglected; nor did the mini- 
ſtry conclude, ſo early as the more ſagacious part of the 


public believed, that Minorca was the immediate objet 


to which the views of France were directed. At length, 
however, ten ſail of the line were ſent to the Mediter» 
ranean, under the conduct of admiral Byng, ſon of the 
naval hero, lord "Torrington. 
braltar, Byng was appriſed of the force and the proceed- 
ings of the French armament. It conſiſted of twelve 
ſhips of the line and five frigates, with which M. de la 
Galifſonniere had ſailed from Toulon; and about 14,000 
ſoldiers, commanded by the duke de Richelieu, had em- 
barked, under convoy of this fleet, for Minorca, where 
they undertook the ſiege of the caſtle of St. Philip. 
Being reinforced at Gibraltar and off Majorca, the 
admiral made his appearance near the invaded ifland. 


defenſive views alone had induced the king of Great-Britain to ob- 
ſtrut the paſſage of thoſe troops to North-America, the French made 
extraordinary preparations, and threatened his realm with an inva- 
fion ; that this conduct occaſioned the ſeiſure of their ſhips, which, 
however, were not condemned as prizes, But were only detained in 
the Britiſh ports under the proſpect of an accommodation; but that, 
as the French had manifeſted their averſion to the continuance of 
peace by an invaſion of Minorca, it was now neceſlary to declare war 
3gainſt thoſe aggreffors. 

The French king intimated, in his declaration of the gth of June, 
that the ſubje s of Great-Britain had been the aggreſſors both by 
land and ſea; accuſed his royal adverſary of having publiſhed a falſe 
ſtatement to palliate a ſeries of violence and depredation; and con- 
traſted his own honor, juſtice, and moderation, with the jealouſy, ame 
dition, and avarice, of the rival court. 


On his arrival at Gi. - 
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He had already ſent a defponding letter to the Boaid of 
admiralty, complaming of the foul ſtate of his ſhips, 
and the infuſficiency of requiſites for his expedition, and 
Kating the improbability of ſucceetling in the relief of 
the principal fortreſs of Minorca, for want of a compe- 
tent-land-force. This early deſpair of ſucceſs enfecbled 
his exertions, and contributed to the unfortunate iſſue 
of his enterpriſe, | 3190 

Tbe approach of the Britiffi fleet produced an en- 
gagement with that of France. Rear-admiral Weſt 


-commenced an eager attack, and drove five of che op- 


poling ſhips out of the. line. Byng, recollecting tlie 
difgrace of admiral Nfatthews, for having neglected the 
prefervitiow of the line of battle, did not bear down upon 


the enemy, fo as to co-operate with the other diviſion; 


though, by following the examples of Anfon and 
Hawke, who had diſregarded the ſtrict obſervance of 


me line, he would probably have given the foe a total 
defeat. Aſter a long delay, he fired when he was at 


too great a diſtance; and, during this idle parade, he 


ordered fome of his ſhips to ſhorten ſail, that two others 


might get a-head of him. By theſe and other unneceſ- 
ſary and injudicious meaſures, he loſt the good effect 
which might have reſulted from vigorous operations, 
and gave the French admiral an opportunity of retiring. 
In this partial conflict, about 50 men loſt their lives on 
the part of the Engliſh ; and three of their ſhips were 
greatly damaged. A council of war being called, Byng 
declared his opinion, that, as his fleet was confiderably 
inferior to that of Galiſſonniere in the number of men 
and' of guns, and had received more injury than the 
latter, it would be hazardous to renew the engagement; 
that all attempts for the relief of the beſieged caſtle 
would be fruiueſs; and that, as Gibraltar might be. in 
15 | danger, 
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officers acquieſerd in the propoſal of the diſcouraged 
admiral ; and the deſtuce of Miner us left to the 
unaſſiſted efforts. of the: Britifly ocupanits tte 
The officer who ated as governor of Minorca "i 
Ventenacdejeneral Blakeney, by whom, notwithſtanding: 
his great age, the operations of defence were conducted 


with activity and ſpiri; but he was eircumſeribed in his 


efforts by the inadequate number of his ſoldiers. The chief 
fortreſs required a gatrifon far more numerous than that 
which-ſaſtained the attacks of the befiegers, who, when 
they had battered and bombarded the place above ſeven 


weeks, gained poſſeſſion of ſome ofthe out. works by ſtorm; june 27. 2 


and threatened a more general aſſault. Apprehenſive of 
the effects of ſr eh an attack, che majority of a martial 


10 
danger, it would be adviſable to haſten thither. The K. D. 
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council ſignified a defire of capitulation. As the body 


of the caſtle remained entire, and a very ſmall numbet- 
of the defenders had loſt their lives,” the place might 
have been maintained till the arrival' of ſuecours; but 
the remarks of thoſe who delivered fuch an opinion in 
the council, were condemned as ill-founded; The terms 
which Richelieu granted were honorable: He allowed 
the garriſon to march out in military parade; and to be 
tranſported to Gibraltar in ſafety. The loſs of the 
whole iſland followed that of the fortreſs. Galiſſonniere 


now returned to Toulon, before the approach of fit 


Edward Hawke, who had been ſent to fuperſede Byng, 


and who, having | added ſome flips to the ſquadron 


which that officer had commanded, failed towards the 
harbour of Mahon, whence he ſoon bore away on 
finding the iſland in poſſeffian of the French. Having 


plocked up the hoſtile admiral in Toulon, and moleſted 


2. London Gazette, —Trial of Admiral Byng, 
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A. D. the French trade in the Mediterranean, Hawke returned 


1756. 


to England. If he had at firſt been ſent out inſtead of 
Byng, the French, in all probability, would have had 
no reaſon to boaſt of the ſucceſs of their expedition. 
The watlike canſaftions of this year, in North- 
America, were not of ſuch a nature, as tended to con- 
ſole the Engliſh for the loſs of Minorca. The earl of 


| Loudoun, who was appointed to the chief command of 
the army on chat continent, and indulged with extraor- 


dinary powers, did not dommence his voyage from Bri- 
tain before the time in which he ought to have opened 


the campaign; and, when he had reached the ſcene of 


action, ſo great a portion of time was loſt in delibera- 
tive proceedings and preparatory meaſures, that no at- 


tempts were made by a general from whom vigorous. 


operations were expected. Extenſive ſchemes were 
formed to the prejudice of the French; but they were 
poſtponed on various pretences. The French com- 
wander (the marquis de Montcalm) was mare active 
than the earl of Loudoun. After ſome exploits of in- 
ferior - moment, he inveſted Oſwego, which, though 
occupied by about 1500 men, was not a very ſtrong 
poſt. Colonel Bradſtreet had lately met with ſome 
ſucceſs im the vicinity of this ſtation ; but it did not 
prevent the enemy from undertaking the ſiege of the 
place. The fall of Mercer, the commandant, diſ- 


couraged the garriſon; and, the works not being tena- 


ble againſt the batteries and the ſtrength of the foe, the 
officers unanimouſly reſolved upon a ſurrender. Mont- 


calm, who was preparing for a general aſſault, which, 


he was confident, would put him in poſſeſſion of the 
poſt, inſiſted on the captivity of the whole garriſon ; 


3. La storia dell” Anno 1556, lib. ii—Entick's HiG. of the War, 


vol. i. 
but 
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dut he engaged to treat the priſoners with humanity, * A — 


and to ſecure to them the enjoyment of their property; 

promiſes to which he did not ſtrictly adhere. The 
ſpoils of the reduced forts were conſiderable ; for they 
conſiſted of more than 100 pieces of cannon, and a 
. great quantity of ſores of various kinds: ſome armed 
veſſels, and about 200 bateaux, were alſo ſeiſed by the 
captors of Oſwego. The marquis demoliſhed the forts, 
and retired towards Montreal; and no other hoſtilities 


that deſerve mention were committed in North-America 


during the remainder of the year. 

Diverting our attention to the affairs of India, we 
find, that, after the convention between the F rench and 
Engliſh companies, rear-admiral Watſon, who had been 
ſent with a ſquadron into the Oriental ſeas before the 
ſignature of the pacific agreement, reſolved to employ 
his force for the ſubverſion of a piratical ſtate, which 
had long been eſtabliſhed on the coaſt of Malabar. 
Commodore James had undertaken an expedition againſt 
Angria, the ſovereign of this predatory ſtate, with an 
armament belonging to the company, and a Mahratta 
fleet; and had diſpoſſeſſed the pirate of ſome of his 
forts. Watſon now failed with the royal fleet to Ge- 
riah, the chief fortreſs of the piratical ſtate; and James 
and the Mahrattas affiſted in the attack of the place. 
The veſſels of Angria were ſoon deſtroyed ; and colo- 
nel Clive, landing with a body of ſoldiers, promoted the 
reduction of Geriah. The Mahrattas clandeſtinely en- 
deavoured to obtain ſole poſſeſſion of the place, in 
which they expected to find copious treaſures; but the 
vigilance of Clive fruſtrated their aim. The pirates 
having ſurrendered the fort, it was garriſoned by the 
troops of the company. Artillery, to the amount of 
200 pieces, and an ample ſupply of ammunition, beſides 

as 
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> as much money and other property as expected 120,000 
pounds, were found in the place *: | 
The hoſtiliges in which the rival companies were 


concerned, had not long ceaſed in conſequence of tho 
convention, when the rupture between their reſpective 


courts rouſed them to a reſumption of arms. But, in 
the preſent year, no memorable. incidents occurred in 
the conteſt which they renewed. The moſt important 
events aroſe in a war between the Britiſh company and 
the ruler of Bengal (Sourajed-dowla), who, though he 
was denominated the vice-roy of the Mogul, acted as 
an independent prince. This potentate, pretending 


that the Engliſh coloniſts were indebted to him in large 
ſums, and that the governor of Calcutta had afforded 
protection to ſome of his mal- content ſubjects, made 


preparations for gratifying his avarice and reſentment, 


by the conqueſt of the company's ſettlements near the 
Ganges. With a numerous army, he marched to 


Coſhmbazar, which he ſoon reduced. He then ad- 


vanced to Calcutta; and, having captured the towns 


inveſted the fort. 

The governor of Calcutta, dreading the cruelty of 
the invader, retired with his treaſures to a veſſel in the 
river; and many of his countrymen eſcaped by the ſame 


means. Thoſe who remained in the fort, ſubmitted to 


the directions of Holwell, who made as good a defence 
as the inſufficiency of the garriſon, the weakneſs of the 


fortifications, and the ſcarcity of ammunition, would al- 


low. Deſpairing of ſucceſs, his companions now ſought 


an 3 of effecting their eſcape ; but they were 


4. — War in India, by R. 0. Cambridge. 
5. He is called the ſouboh by Engliſh writers; but that word ſigni- 
fes a province, and. is incorrectiy uſed for /cubeb-gar, or the governor 


of z Province. 
diſappointed 
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diſappointed in that hope. Holwell haying ſignified 2 
deſire of treating, the beſiegers ſeemed willing to agree 
to a conference; but, before any terms were adjuſted; 
the enemy forced a paſſage, and'compeiled the Engliſh 


and their felow-warriors to ſurrender at diſcretion. | + June 26. 


The Moahammedan prince, in ſeveral conferences 
with Holwell, complained of the reſiſtance which had 
been made, and of the ſmall amount of the treaſure 
found in the fort. He gave ſolemn aſſurances, how- 
ever, that his reſentment ſhould not fall on that gentle- 
man or his captive aſſociates. But, in the evening of 
that day, either by his particular order, or by the malice 
and revenge of the military barbarians to whoſe cuſtody 
the priſoners were committed, 146 individuals, including 
Holwell, were confined in a ſmall room, called the 
black hole. The evening was extremely warm ; and 
the apartment, or rather dungeon, was a cube of about 
18 feet, open to the air only on one fide, where, 
through the iron bars of two windows, the circulation 
of that fluid was ſcarcely perceptible. In this ſtate, the 
dread of ſuffocation preſented itſelf to the numerous 
occupants of a contracted ſpace, in which a third part 
of the company could not breathe with convenience. 
The firſt efforts of the-wretched priſoners were directed 
to the door; but, as jt opened inward, their attempts 
were ineffectual. Holwell, fareſceing that death would 
make great havoc among the party, if no relief ſhould - 
be quickly granted, addreſſed a ſerjeant of the Indian 
guard through one of the windows, and offered him 
1900 rupees, for the favor of. ſuch a ſeparation as, 
ſhould leave only a moiety of the number in tha. 
toom. The ferjeant pronuled. his interpoſition fur this 
purpoſe; but be ſoon returned, and declared that 
ſuch an indulgence could not be obtained. The 

9 | „ ſoubah-- 
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8 3 « ſoubah-dar (ſaid the gave) is ſleeping ; and no. one 


« can preſume to interrupt his reſt.” The deſpair 
which this anſwer produced, may eaſily be conceived, 
The heat of the room had by this time occaſioned an 


extraordinary perſpiration, which was attended with 2 


raging thirſt ; and theſe circumſtances, added to the fa- 
tigus with which the captives were haraſſed before they 


entered the dungeon, nearly exhauſted their vital ſtrength 


and animal ſpirits. They tried various means of tem- 


porary accommodation; but theſe expedients were ſcarce- 
| ly productive of the ſmalleſt mitigation of their diſtreſs. 
To avoid a gradual diſſolution, they inſulted and re- 


proached the ſoldiers, that they might be provoked to 
tire upon them through the windows. Such as were 
not near theſe openings, became, at length, frantic and 
outrageous. Their. impatient cries for drink having 


| prevailed on the guard to bring ſome water, the conteſts 


which enſued for a ſupply increaſed the horrors of the 
ſcene ; and many were preſſed to death in theſe ſtrug- 
gles. Others quietly expired from exhauſtion ; nor did 
the reſt expect long ta ſurvive. Holwell had cominued 


for ſome hours near one of the windows; and his 


companions treated him with deference and attention. 
But their alarming ſituation at length extinguiſhed 
all reſpect of perſons; and they preſſed ſo cloſely upon 
him, with a view of ſharing in the advantage of his 
poſt, that he was deprived of the power of motion. 
The preſſure being removed at his earneſt requeſt, that 
he. might retire and die in quiet, he reclined on ſome 
of the bodies, calmly recommended himſelf to Heaven, 
and, after ſeveral changes of. ſituation, loſt all ſenſe of 
the ſurrounding horrors. The ſoubah-dar, being in- 
formed of the death of moſt of the priſoners, inquired 


95 whether the chief ſurvived ; and, hearing that there 


Were 
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were ſome remains of life in him, which the freſh air 
might re- eſtabliſſi, he ordered the door of the priſon to 
be; opened. The confinement, which had continued 
near ten hours, proved fatal to 123 individuals 3 whoſe 
fate, however, did not excite the leaſt regret in the heart 
of the deſpot. Having ſummoned Holwell into his 
preſence,” he inſiſted, on a diſcoyery of the treaſure 
which he ſuppoſed to have been ſecreted ; and, as the 


anſwers which he received did not tend to the gratifica- | 


tion of his rapacious wiſhes, he ordered him to be de · 
tained a priſoner ; but ſoon reſtored him to liberty *. .. 

As ſoon as the fate of Calcutta was known to the 
governor of Madras, he reſolved to take immediate 
ſteps for the retrieval of the company's affairs in Ben- 
gal. Troops were aſſembled for ſuch an expedition; 
and, by a judicious choice, colonel Clive was ſelected 
for the command of this force. Watſon, now vice-admi- 
ral of the blue, readily engaged in the fame ſervice ; and 
theſe commanders, whoſe concord and unanimity added 


ſtrength to their operations, prepared with alacrity for | 


the recovery of the captured ſettlements. | 

In Europe, the flames of war to extend their 
fury. The king of Pruſſia, early in., the year, had con- 
cluded a treaty with his Britannic majeſty for the pre- 


ſervation of the tranquillity of Germany, which, it was 


ſuppoſed, the French would endeavour to diſturb. It 
was ſtipulated, that the two princes ſhould oppoſe the 
entrance of all foreign troops within the limits of the 
empire ; that each ſhould become guarantee of the ter- 
ritories of the other; that George ſhould renounce all 
pretenſions to Eaſt-Friſeland ; that Frederic ſhould give 
full ſat isfaction with regard to the Sileſian loan; and 
that 20,000 pounds ſhould be paid by the Britiſh court 
| 6. Holwell's Narrative, 
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towards the -indemnification of the Pruffian ſubjects 

whoſe ſhips had been captured. This agreement ac- 
celerated the formation of = eonfederacy between the 
king of France and the -queen of Hungary, who pro- 
miſed to affiſt each other with 24,000 men againſt all 
aggreſſors. Though the Auſtrian princeſs precluded 
herſelf, by one of the articles of this league, from join- 
ing the French againſt their Britiſh enemies, ſhe was 
eager to introduce her new allies into Germany, that 
ſhe might not only profit by their aid againſt Frederic, 
but might give them an opportunity of ſubduing the 


electorate of Hanover. che now' made great prepara- 


tions for war; and ſolicited the co-operation of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, who, having long been on friendly 
terms with Maria "Thereſa, and on a contrary footing 
with the king of Pruſſia, did not reject the overtures of 
the former, reinforced as they were by the perſuaſions 
of the French. To this determination the czarina was 
alſo influenced by her reſentment of che conduct of 
George, of the ineonſiſteney of whoſe negotiations ſhe 
loudly complained. His new engagements, indeed, were 
ſubverſive of his ſtipulations with her, by tending to 
the excluſion of her troops from Germany ; ; but, at the 
fame time, each of his two treaties aimed at one pur- 
poſe, the ſecurity of Hanover. His Pruſſian confederate, 
ſuſpecting, on Rrong grounds, that the two princeſſes 
had formed ſchemes for the ruin of the houſe of Bran- 
denburg, reſolved to a& with vigor by anticipating the 
attacks which he expected. He firſt demanded a cate- 
gorical anſwer from Maria Thereſa, wich regard to che 
vbject of her military equipments. She rephed, that 
the was only providing for her own-defence, and that 
of her allies ; and that the preparations of the court 6f 


Berlin preceded thoſe which ſhe had ordered. A Pruſ- 
* 9 fan 
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{an army, ſoon after, entered Saxony ; und the eleQor, A-D. 


whoſe intimacy with the court of Vienna was known, 
was required to give unequivocal indications of neu- 
trality. On his refuſal, he was blocked up in his camp 
at Pirna; while his capital was ſeiſed, and his revenue 
ſequeſtered by the invaders. A conſiderable part of the 
Pruffian hoſt having made an irruption into Bohemia, 
count Brown prepared for reſiſtance; and, when Fre- 
deric had aſſumed che perſonal command of that de- 


tachment, a battle was fought near Lowoſitz, in which 


litle advantage was gained by either party- 'The'Sax- 
ons, retiring from, Pirna in the night, were purſued by 
their enemies, and compelled to yield themſelyes' pri: 
ſoners of war, to the number of 12,000 men. The 
unfortunate elector eſcaped” to his Poliſh kingdom; 
while the Pruſſian monarch reigned triumphant in 
Saxony, The conduct of Frederic towards Auguſtus 
was loudly cenſured ; but he vindicated his proceedings 
by aſſuring the public, that this prince was concerned 
in the ſecret confederacy againſt him ; and, froni papers 
which he found in the cabinet at Dreſden (forcibly 
plundered by him, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 


electreſs againſt ſuch an unmanly outrage), he expoſed 


to the world the teſtimonies of the inimical league 
The European continent, in this year, was barren of 
hoſtilities between the Engliſh and the French; but, in 
the channel and other ſeas, occaſional conflicts occur- 
red, in which the number of ſhips captured by the 
former bore ſome exceſs over the prizes which accrued 
to the latter *. This —_— however, was no com- 
penſation 

7. n lib. iii. i 
8. Of theſe incidental engagements, that which occurred W 


a privateer named the Terrible, commanded by William Death, and 


Vengeance, a veſſel of far ſuperior force, was the moſt remarkable. 
L 2 The 
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penlation to the public for the misfortunes which had 
been ſuffered, partly from the neglect of the miniſtry, 


and partly from individual miſconduct. 


The diſcontent ariſing from ill ſucceſs chiefly vented 


| ibſelf on admiral Byng. The character and conduct of 


that officer were aſſailed with · ſevere reproach; and a 


ſtrict inquiry was peremptorily demanded, that the proof 


of his guilt might be followed by adequate puniſhment. 


The partiſans of the court, conſcious of the blame due 
to the chief members of the cabinet, infidioufly fomented 
the riſing adium againſt the admiral, that their leaders 
might eſcape cenſure. Inflammatory appeals were made 
to the public ; and the clamor roſe to an extraordinary 


height. 


The neun of the obnoxious n who was ſent 


2 Gibraltar to England under an arreſt, gave vigor 


to the demand of his ſpeedy trial; but this inquiry did 
not commence till the year had nearly expired. Lieu- 
tenant- general Fowke, deputy-governor of Gibraltar, 
was previouſly tried for having ſent too ſmall a part of 


his garriſon to attempt the relief of Minorca, in re- 


pugnance to the orders tranſmitted from court. The 
court-martial being equally divided in opinion, the pre- 
ſident declared againſt him; and he was ſentenced to a 
year's ſuſpenſion. Byng being at length brought to 
trial, his aſſociate Weſt gave ſome evidence in his 


The Engliſh ſhip had captured a trader from St. Domingo after a 
fierce conflift ; but this prize was re- taken, and became an aſſiſtant 
to the Vengeance in the combat with the Terrible. With ſuch fury 
did the two parties engage, that the French commander and nearly 


too thirds, of his crew (conſiſting in tlie whole of about 3 50 men), 


and the-Engliſh captain and all his men, except 26 out of about f 50, 
are faid to have been killed. The iſſue of this dreadful colliſion was 
the capture of the Terrible by her ſlattered opponent, 
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favor, and ſome which tended to his prejudice : Blake- - 4D 


ney, who, for his defenſive conduct in Minorca, had 
been enrolled among the peers of Ireland, depoſed to 
the practicability of the introduction of troops into the 
caſtle of St. Philip, which Byng had forborne to at- 
tempt; and captain Everet affirmed, that the admiral 
might have borne an active thare in the engagement, 
in which caſe, he thought, a complete victory would 
have accrued to the Engliſh. After the examination 
of other witneſſes, the priſoner was heard in his defence. 
He referred to the ill condition of his ſhips, and to the 
want of their complement of men; aſſerted the ad- 
vantages which the French admiral had over him in 
theſe and other reſpects ; declared, that he had en- 
deavoured, conſiſtently with a prudent regard to cir- 
cumſtances and to naval diſcipline, to perform all the 
duties of his ſtation ; and hoped, that no errors in judg- 
ment would expoſe him to rigor of puniſhment. The 
court adopted a ſeries of reſolutions ; two of which im- 
ported, that the admiral * did not do his utmoſt” either 
to relieve St. Philip's caſtle, or to © take, ſeiſe, and de- 
« ſtroy,” the ſhips of the French king. In the final 
reſolution, which condemned him to death, he was 
earneſtly recommended to mercy, as, from the teſti- 
mony of thoſe who were near him during the action, 
he did not exhibit any marks of fear or cenfuſion, but 
« ſeemed to give his orders coolly and diſtinctly, and 
did not ſeem wanting in perſonal courage ;” ts which 
obſervations the court added, that his miſconduct did 
not appear to ariſe either © from cowardice or diſaffec- 
e tion.” Some doubts being entertained with reſpect 
to the legality of the ſentence, particularly whether the 


crime of negligence, not being expreſſed in any one of 


the reſolutions, could be ſupplied by implication, the 
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n lords of che admiralty deſired the king to refer this 


point to the determination of the twelve judges, who, 
having conſidered ' the ſentence. with relation to the. 
twelfth article of war, pronounced it legal. 

- It-4s probable that the king would have complied 
with the recommendation of the court-martial, by an 
extenſion of his mercy to the condemned admiral, had 
not ſome of his miniſters repreſented to him, in ſtrong 
terms, the expediency of conſulting the honor of the 
navy, and of allaying the indignation of the people, by 
the capital puniſhment of one who had negleCted his 
duty. This reſolution being embraced, the commiſ- 


ſioners of the admiralty ſigned a warrant, ordering, that 


Byng ſhould be ſhot to death in the harbour of Portſ- 
mouth. Viee-admiral Forbes, one of thoſe who fat at 
this board, refuſed to ſign the warrant ; alleging, that, 
as the twelfth article of war ſubſected to the loſs of life 


thoſe who had not acted in an engagement with the 


requiſite vigor, whether ſuch behaviour ſhould ariſe 
from negligence, puſillanimity, or diſaffection, the ex- 
preſs acquittal of Byng from the two laſt charges, and 
the omiſſion of the other ground of condemnation, 
rendered the ſentence inapplicable and illegal. It was 
ſoon after intimated to the commons, that ſeveral mem- 
bers of the court which had tried Byng wiſhed to be 
releaſed from their oaths of ſecrecy, with a view of 
diſcloſing the grounds of the ſentence pronounced againſt 
the admiral, which, on inquiry, might perhaps be found 
unjuſtifiable. . A bill was introduced for the deſired re- 
leaſe from oath ; but, when the commons had agreed to 
it, the peers, having exatnined the members of the court, 


martial, were not induced to give it their ſanction. 


Though Byng had flattered himſelf with the hope of 
aequittal, he received his ſentence, without betraying thy 
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leaſt alarm or . and the ſame coolneſs re- A. P. 


mained with him to the lateſt moment of his life. On 
the day aſſigned for his fate“, he made his appearance 
on the quarter-deck of the Monarque; and, a party of 
marines being ready for the execution of the ſentence, 
he knelt on a cuſhion with his face covered, gave the 
ſignal, and was ina eres of life "AY a. 
well - directed volley. 

The opinions of the public hap — been mae 
with regard to the equity of his doom. By many it 


has been condemned as unreaſonably ſevere; and, by 


others, it has been pronounced juſt and neceſſary. That 
che admiral did not behave with due ſpirit, is manifeſt, 
He attended to punctilio, when vigor ought to have 
been exerted; and, by deſpairing of ſucceſs, becauſe the 


enemy had — , ſuperiority in weight of metal and ; 


number of men e, he proved himſelf deficient in that 
determined een which his ſitpation required, 
though he poſſeſſed a ſufße cient degree of courage for 
the occaſions of ordinary ſeryice. Perhaps, however, it 
would have been an adequate ſacrifice to the demands of 


juſtice, if he had been diſmiſſed from the navy with ig⸗ 


nominy and contempt. on A 


9. March 14, 175. 


10. According to his own ice; though ch feet conſiſted of 


17 ſhips, the French had à ſuperiority of zo guns and 2715 men; 


and their weight of ſhot conſiderably exceeded that of the Engliſh, 
On this head he made minute calculations, to which ne officer of 
fervid courage would have — 
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e n A P. IX. 
Pitt * his Je Pills gain poſſfſ on of the cabinet.—T, They 
are ſuddenly diſmiſſed ;—but" ſoon recover their influ- 
ens. The duke of Cumberland is unſucceſsful at 
Haſtenbeck. He capitulates at Clofter-ſeven.—The 
Pruſſian arms are fortunate. — A fruitleſs expe- 
dition is undertaken by the Engliſh to the coaſt of 
France. A revolution ts een by colonel Clive in 
Bengal, | by 


Tur odium which the minifiry k had e by the 


invitation of foreign troops for the defence of the realm, | 
by that negligence which contributed to the loſs of 


| Minorca, and by the general miſmanagement of the 


war, rendered the people clamorous for a change; and 
their eyes were turned towards Pitt and his friends, as 
proper ſucceſſors of an obnoxious junto. The duke of 
Newcaſtle, being averſe to a reſignation, courted the . 
friendſhip of the princeſs dowager of Wales and her 
ſon, who, for ſome time, had countenanced the adver- 
ſaries of the cabinet; and a propoſal was made for a 
marriage between the prince and one of the daughters 
of the duke of Brunſwick, who had been invited to 
England with that view. But the prince was diſſuaded 
by his mother from an acceptance of miniſterial of- 
fers. The duke now had recourſe to Pitt, and inti- 
mated the king's deſire of employing him. An un- 


pleaſing anſwer was received from that gentleman, 


= importing, that he would not act under his grace. The 
neceſſity of giving way to the haughty commoner, in a 
1 | | tim 


* 
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as he deſpaired of preſerving a majority in parliament, 
he reſolved to retire from the helm. The king was 
unwilling to intruſt Pitt with the chief direction of af- 
fairs, from an idea of his incompliant ſpirit, and from 
a remembrance of his ſtrenuous oppoſition to the Ger- 
manic ſyſtem : but he found it expedient to yield to the 
emergency of the conjuncture. He wiſhed, however, 
to retain Fox in the cabinet ; but, even in this point, he 
ſuffered the remonſtrances of Pitt to gain the victory 
over his inclinations “. 
The popular ſenator now became ſecretary of ſtare, 
and ated as prime miniſter. The duke of Devonſhire 
was placed at the head of the treaſury ; and Legge re- 
covered the poſt of chancellor of the exchequer. Earl 
Temple was appointed preſident of the board of ad- 
miralty, in the room of lord Anſon, to whoſe negle& 
Pitt chiefly attributed the loſs of Minorca ; and the poſt 
of treaſurer of the navy was again beſtowed on Gren- 
ville, The great ſeal was put in commiſhon, being taken 
from the earl of Hardwicke, by whom it had been long 
enjoyed with a high reputation for abilities and in- 
tegrity, but who appears to have been leſs diſtinguiſhed 


by political than judicial merit, and whoſe Private cha- 


** 


racter was debaſed by avarice. 

It was during the ſway of the new miniſters, that 
Byng was ſubjected to exemplary puniſhment. It does 
not appear, that Pitt was eager for the execution of the 
admiral ; but the majority of the members of the ca- 
binet deemed it a juſtifiable and expedient meaſure; nor 


did they loſe any part of their popularity by SA 
in this inſtance, the exerciſe of rigor. 


x. Anecdotes of the Life of the late Earl of Chatham, 
| When 


I 2x 
time of public ferment, forcibly ſtruck the peer; and, A. D. 
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When the national council was again convoked, the 
king fignified his confidence in the union, the forti- 
tude, and the loyalty of his people, by which, he hoped, 


all difficulties would be ſurmounted, and the dignity of 


| his crown be fully vindicated, Vigor and diſpatch, he 


faid, were requiſite for the reſcue of the American co- 
lonies from the peril which threatened them. At the 
ſame time, an adequate defence of the realm, he ob- 
ſerved, merited great attention; and, for this purpoſe, 
he would recommend the eſtabliſhment of a national 
militia, as a reſource in times of danger, Relying on 
the ſpirit of his Britiſh ſubjects, he had given orders for 
the return of his electoral troops, that no jealouſy might 
ariſe, He lamented the diſtreſſes of the poor, conſe- 
quent on the ſcarcity of corn; and hoped, that due 
proviſion would be made for preventing the recurrence 
of ſuch a misfortune, He adverted to the unnatural 

union of counſels on the continent (between the houſes | 
of Auſtria and Bourbon), to the calamities which ſeem- 
ed to impend over the empire, and to the proſpect of 
an oppreſſion of the proteſtant intereſt ; circumſtances 


Which, he ſaid, ' muſt ſenſibly affect the minds of the 


Britiſh nation. 
Objections were ds, by ſome of the peers, to that 


part of the propoſed addreſs which thanked the ſove- 


reign for the ſervice of the Hanoverian troops, It was 
not only remarked, that the expence was great and un- 
neceſſary, but that France was furniſhed, by the invi- 
tation of thoſe foreigners to England, with a ſpecious 
pretext for an invaſion of the country from which they 
came. The addreſs, however, paſſed in thoſe terms 
which the courtiers recommended, As the commons 
did not inſert that clauſe of thanks, their return for the 
royal ſpeech was unanimouſly voted. They then pro- 
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ſeveral bills were brought forward for am. the 
removal of that grievance. 


As the war required large ſupplies, the grants of the 
ſeſſion exceeded the ſum of 8,350,000 pounds. The 


ſeamen and marines amounted to 55,000 ; and above 
49,000 ſoldiers were allowed, A part of the ſupply 
was granted -in conſequence of a meſſage, requeſting 
that the commons would aſſiſt his majeſty in maintain- 
ing an army of obſervation for the ſecurity of his elec- 
toral dominions, and would enable him to fulfil his en- 
gagements with the king of Pruſſia. Though this pro- 
poſition was adverſe to the withes of many, it met with 
no oppoſition in either houſe ; and 200,000 pounds 
were aſſigned for thoſe purpoſes. On another appli- 
cation from the crown, a million of the ſupply was 
voted in a general way, for defraying the extraordinary 
expences of the war. 

The clamors produced by the loſs of Minorca oc- 
caſioned an inquiry into the cauſes of that misfortune. 


123 
ed to the conſideration of the dearth of corn; and A. D. 
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After an imperfect ſurvey of a multiplicity of papers, 


and ſeveral debates on the ſubject, the lower houſe 
agreed to ſome reſolutions; one of which, by way of 
apology for the neglect of that iſland by the miniſtry, 
intimated, that the king had juſt reaſon to expect an 
invaſion of Great-Britain or Ireland; while another 
ſtated the opinion of the houſe, that no greater number 
of ſhips of war, nor any military reinforcement be- 
yond that which had been ordered for the relief of the 


caſtle of St. Philip, could have been ſent into the Me- 


diterranean, conſiſtently with the © various ſervices eſ- 
« ſential to the ſafety of his majeſty's dominions and the 
** intereſts of his ſubjects. It was in vain urged by 
ſomꝑ of the members, that there had been leſs reaſon to 

credit 
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A.D. credit the rumors of an invaſion of this kingdom or of 
3757" Treland, than thoſe which related to a Mediterranean 


July 4- 


enterpriſe ; - that, if both had been juſtly dreaded, the 
numerous marine of Great-Britain might have ſupplied, 
without the leaſt danger of leaving the realm unpro- 


tected, a more conſiderable fleet than that which had 


been ſent out under Byng ; and that ſeveral additional 
regiments might eaſily have been ſpared. 

The commons alſo inveſtigated the grounds of a dif- 
pute which had long ſubſiſted between vice-admiral 
Knowles, governor of Jamaica, and the aſſenibly of 
that iſland. They condemned, as illegal, the preten- 
ſions of the aſſembly to the right of levying and apply- 
ing public money without the conſent of the governor _ 
and council of the iſland ; and voted other declarations, 
which tended to a juſtification of the governor. 

To provide for the purpoſes of national defence, a 
bill was introduced by colonel Townſhend, who ſtated 
the expediency of a well-regulated militia ; and, after 
ample deliberation, it received the aſſent of the com- 
mons. The peers reduced the number of men, in- 
tended for this conſtitutional force, to about 32, oo; 
and made various alterations, to which the other houſe 
objected. Repeated conferences took place, which ter- 
minated without diſcord ; and the bill paſſed into a law, 
limited to the term of five years. 

At the prorogation of the two houſes, the King 4 in- 
formed them, that he had taken ſuch meaſures as, he 
truſted, would effectually diſappoint the deſigns of his 
enemies in North-America; promiſed to reduce all un- 
neceſſary expences, that he might the better provide for 
the great and requiſite ſervices of the war; and gave 
exhortations to harmony and union. 

The new miniſters not entering cordially into the 
views 
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views of their ſovereign for a continental war, he had 4: P. 


been perſuaded, by the ſecret influence of Fox and other 
courtiers, to order the diſmiſhon of Pitt, Legge, and 
earl Temple. The office of ſecretary was ſuffered to 
remain vacant; but the poſt which Legge had enjoyed 
was given, for temporary occupancy, to Murray, whoſe 
able ſupport of the adminiſtration had procured him the 
honor of a barony (under the title of Mansfield) and the 


employment of chief juſtice of the King's-Bench; and 


the direction of the admiralty was transferred to the earl 


of Winchelſea. Fox, without any oſtenſible ſituation in 


the cabinet, had now the principal direction of affairs. 
The diſmiſſion of Pitt and Legge augmented their 
popularity in an extraordinary degree. The corpora- 
tion of London preſented them with the freedom of the 
city; applauding their attention to public œconomy, 
their diminution of the extent of miniſterial influence, 
and the general propriety of their public conduct. Other 
towns followed the example of the metropolis ; and the 
fame of theſe friends of their country reſounded through 
the kingdom. Addreſſes were prepared by various 
communities, and reſpectfully offered to the throne, 
ſoliciting the reſtoration of Pitt and his friend to the 


offices of which they had been deprived. Fox, who. 


was on the point of being declared chancellor of the 


exchequer, endeavoured to form ſuch arrangements as. 


might leave him in full poſſeſſion of miniſterial power: 
but the earl of Holderneſs (who had long been one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate), and ſeveral other perſons of di- 
ſtinction, refuſed to act under him. Being thus checked 


in his views, and finding that the duke of Newcaſtle | 


had been admitted to a junction with Pitt and Legge, 
he intimated to the King his deſpair of prevailing over 
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the oppoſite party. The duke now repaired to court, 
and earneſtly exhorted his majeſty to reinſtate the diſ- 
carded ſecretary. The broils of the cabinet, and the 
ſuppoſed want of attachment and fidelity in the beha- 
viour of his miniſters, drew tears from the king; and 
he declared againſt the re-admiffion of Pitt. But the 
duke at length obtained his compliance. Pitt was there- 
fore reſtored to his ſtation, as was alſo his popular 
aſſociate ; and, the duke was again placed at the head 
of the treaſury ; while lord Anſon, with hmited powers, 
became preſident of the board of admiralty. The great 
ſeal was given to fir Robert Henley, and the privy ſeal 
to earl Temple; and Fox, inſtead of guiding the helm, 
was created pay-maſter of the forces . | | 
The king was deſirous of ſending over a conſider- 
able body of Britiſh ſubjects to affiſt in the defence of 
Hanover againſt the arms of France; and the reſiſtance 
of Pitt and Legge to this meaſure. had been the chief 
cauſe of their diſmiſſion. He did not, however, execute 
his intention in the preſent year; for the army of ob- 
ſervation conſiſted of foreign troops. Of this force the 


duke of Cumberland aſſumed the command; and his 


motions were preceded by a declaration, importing, 
that the ſteps taken by his majeſty could not be con- 
fidered as infractions of thoſe treaties which provided 
for the peace of the empire, but were ſolely calculated 
for the preſervation of his German territories, which, 
though under the protection of the imperial body, were 
menaced with an invaſion by the unjuſt ambition and 


3. In an interview with the king at the time of theſe changes, 
Pitt ſaid, & Sire, give me your confidence, and I will deſerve it.” 
His majeſty replied, © Deſerve my confidence, and you ſhall have 
it.” But the miniſter would not have obtaincd it, if he had not 
relaxed in the rigor of his early principles. 

| 6 revenge 
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revenge of the French monarch. The duke having 4. 
poſted himſelf near the borders of the electorate, ſome 


kirmiſhes enſued between his parties and thoſe of the 


mareſchal d'Eſtrees, who had entered the circle of Weſt- 
phalia with a numerous army. The French prefling 
upon him, he thought proper to retreat; nor did he op- 
poſe them in their paſſage over the Weſer. They now 
made an irruption into the Hanoverian territories; and 
prepared to attack the duke, who, as they approached, 
made choice of an advantageous ſituation near Hame- 
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len, They commenced a warm cannonade upon a July 26. 


battery which he had erected near Haſtenbeek ; and 


then attacked his left wing, by which they were warmly 
received. They drove a body of grenadiers from a bat- 
tery which obſtructed their views of flanking his left; 
but the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, advancing againſt 
a ſuperior" corps of the enemy, and making a dexterous 
uſe of the bayonet, re-took the battery. In the wood 
near which this action took place, the French had ſo 
entangled themſelves, and were fo confounded with the 
danger of their fituation, that this part of their army 
might have been defeated, had the duke's forces taken 
advantage of thoſe circumſtances. But, obſerving that 
his adverſaries were in poſſeſſion of an eminence which 
commanded and flanked his infantry, and concluding 


that an attempt to diſlodge them would be highly danger- 


ous to his inferior force, he ordered a retreat, which 
was effected with facility. In this engagement, which 


was confined to a part of each afmy, the mareſchal loſt 


more men than the duke : but the continued retreat of 
the latter gave the French an opportunity of advancing. 
to che city of Hanover, which they entered without op- 
poſition. Contributions were exacted by the invaders 
in the towns of the electorate, as well as in the terri- 
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Heſſe-Caſſel. The Britiſh prince was not ſuffered to 
continue long unmoleſted. ; The advance of the duke de 
Richelieu, who had ſucceeded the count d'Eſtrees, drove 
the diſcouraged army of obſervation to the northward ; 

and Bremen and Verden were ſciſed, by the French, who 
endeavoured to preclude the communication of the duke 
of Cumberland with Stade. He retired, however, un- 
der the cannon, of that town, and hoped to maintain 
his ground during the reſt of the campaign. But Riche- 
lieu prepared to reduce him to an humiliating ſituation ; 
and, by judicious precautions, he conſtrained the haraſſ- 
ed prince to ſubmit to terms. Under the mediation of 
the count de Lynar, the Daniſh miniſter, a remarkable 
convention was figned at Cloſter-ſeven ; by which it 
was ſtipulated, - that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe in the elec- 
torate; that the troops of the duke of Cumberland 


| ſhould be ſent into different quarters ; and that the 


F rench ſhould retain the reduced territories till the de- 
finitive accommodation of the two ſovereigns. Thus 


were the French left in poſſeſſion of thoſe dominions 


which George, at the expence of Great-Britain, had ſo 
Rtudiouſly labored to preſerve and ſecure. His mortifi- 
cation and regret, when he was acquainted with the re- 


| fult of his ſon's campaign, may caſily be conceived “. 


Formidable preparations were made, by the queen of 
Hungary and her allies, for the ruin of the king of 
Pruſſia; and, as he was put under the ban of the em- 
pire, the Germanic circles were required to furniſh 
their reſpective contingents for the execution of this 


ſentence of farfeiture. N otwithſtandi vg theſe threaten- 


ing appearances, Frederic was inſpired by fortirade, and 


4. London Gazette, and other ER | 
8 animated 
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animated by hope. While he was employed in Saxony, 
where he ably and indefatigably exerted himſelf in pro- 
viding for offenſive as well as deſenſive operations, he 
was deprived of the duchy of Cleves and other territo- 
ries by the French army under the prince de Soubiſe. 
When he found himſelf ready for a vigorous campaign, 
he .invaded Bohemia, and engaged the Auſtrians near 
Prague. The victory was diſputed with great ſkill, 
valor, and obſtinacy ; and it at length devolved to the 
Pruſſian hero, who hoped to complete his ſucceſs by the 
reduction of the city. To prevent the loſs of this capi- 
tal, count Daun made ſuch movements as, he thought, 
would draw the victorious prince to action. The king, 
leaving a part of his army before Prague, which had 
reſiſted all his efforts, advanced towards the count's 
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ſtation, near Kolin, and raſhly attacked a force which 


greatly exceeded his own, and which had alſo the bene- 
fit of a ſtrong poſt. The event of the aſſault was ſuch 
as might have been expected. Though the Pruſſians 
fought with diſtinguiſhed ſpirit and perſeverance, they 
were obliged, after a ſeries of repulſes, in which great 
loſs was ſuſtained by both armies, to deſiſt from their 
attempt. This check was followed by a dereliction of 
the ſiege of Pragũe, and an evacuation of Bohemia on 


the part of Frederic. His Ruſſian enemies now in- 


. 


vaded his kingdom; while the Auſtrians entered Sileſia, 


and the Swedes made an irruption into his Pomeranian 


territories. Theſe dangers ſerved only to ſtimulate his 
zeal and activity. Having in vain endeavoured to bring 
a ſuperior army of Auſtrians to an engagement in Luſatia, 
he made ſimilar attempts with regard to the combined 
hoſt of French and Imperialiſts; and they at length 


gave him an opportunity of action near Roſbach, 


where he triumphed over a great ſuperiority of num- 
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ber. Subſequont eenfficto ſignaliſed this elle and 
deſtructive campaign. The prince of Brunſwiek- Bevern, 
being attacked in his entrenchments near Breflau, twice 


repelled the Auſtrians with extraordinary carnage, and 


then retired from the hnes ; but he: was ſoon after made 
priſoner. The king, approaching the powerful army 
which had encountered the prince of Bevern, and which 
the {kill of Daun rendered more formidable, did not 
ſcruple to order an attack; and he obtained à great 
victory in tho plains of Liſſa. Other fucceſſes attended 


the Pruffian arms in this active year; and the foes of 


the able and warlike, Frederie found i impracticable to 
compaſs bis ruin · 

The forbearance to which the Hinarerians and their 
aflaciates were ſubjected by the convention 'of Cloſter- 
ſeven, was conſidered as ceaſing to be obligatory, when 
the French had d viated from their part of the ſtipula- 
tions. The duke de Richelieu inſiſted on diſarming the 
Heſſians and other auxiliaries in that army, though it 
was. expreſsly ſtated, chat they were not priſoners of 
war; and he alſo intimated, that the agreement would 
got be deemed. valid by his court, unleſs the Hanoverian 
troops ſhould: be. debarred from acting againſt France 
or any of her allies during the preſent war. He pre- 
tended, that the words, definitive accommodation, related 
to the event of à general peace: but it was aſſerted, on 


the: other hand, that they only alluded to the effect of a 


negotiation between the elector of Hanover and the 
French king. The duke alſo ſuffered various outrages 


to be committed, in repugnance to his engagements ; 


and, his whole conduct was ſo. irregular, that George, 
pleaſed with the opportunity, refolved' uo. logger to ob- 
ſerve the compact. 
Ihe firſt enterpriſe which, Pit undertook after: his 
7 2 . reſtaratiow 
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teſtoration to office, was calculated to divide the atten- 4. D. 


tion of the coutt of France, by haraffing the coaſts, and 
injuring the marine of that kingdom: A fleet of 18 ſail 
of the line, with frigates, bomb-ketches, and fire-ſhips, 
put to ſea, after a delay which the miniſter eagerly en- 
deavotired to prevent. Sir - Edward Hawke had the 
chief command of it; and the military force with which 
it was accoinpanied, obeyed the ofders of fir John 
Mordaunt. The hopes which the people conceived of 
the ſucceſs of this expedition, correſponded with the 
high opinion which was entertained of the capacity 
and fpirit of the ſecretary ; and, the force being con- 
ſiderable, and the men full of alaerity, a proſpect of 
glory and advantage preſented itſelf. The particular 
object of the armament was long concealed from the 
public: but no benefit teſuked from this ſecrecy. The 
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fleet having approached Oleron, vice admiral Knowles Sep 20. 


was detached to the iſle of Aix, for the attack of a ſmall 
fort, which was reduced and blown up. To facilitate 
2 debarkation on the continent, it was propoſed hy 
Hawke, that the fort of Fouras ſhould be battered by 
ſea; but, on pretence of the ſhallowneſs of the watet, 
the ſcheme was relinquiſhed. It was reſolved, hows-' 
ever, that an attempt ſhould be made to land near the 
mouth of the Charente, with a view of an attack upon 
Rochefort, when the forts fituated on the banks of the 
fiver ſhould have been reduced. An appearance of 
aivity was now exhibited; and it was fuppoſed, that 
ſome exploits would be achieved by Britiſh valor. Buv 
oppoſite orders were ſoon iſfued, in conſequence of the 
timid deliberations of a council of war ; and, under the 
idea of an improbability of fucceſs, the fleet returned 
to England. The public indignation was loud and 
general; and the incapacity and pufillanimity of the 
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A. D. general and his officers were ſeverely cenſured. An 
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inquiry being inſtituted into the cauſes of the failure 
of this enterpriſe, a report was made by three military 
officers of diſtinction, imputing blame to the army for 
having forborne to attempt a deſcent near Rochefort. 


A court-martial was afterwards holden, for the trial of 


Mordaunt, on the charge of diſobedience to the royal 


inſtructions. He was, however, unanimouſly acquitted, 


to the great diſcontent. of the people, who were of  opi- 
nion, that a commander, by whom- nothing had been 


done, was more deſerving of capital condemnation, than 


one who, like Byng, had made ſome attempts for the 


- annoyance of the enemy, though he had not exerted his 


utmoſt efforts for the diſcharge of his duty. 
In North-America, the war was proſecuted, on our 


- fide, with negligence and want of vigor. The earl of 
Loudoun, after the uſual delays, failed from New-Y ork 


to the province of Nova- Scotia; and, having added to 
his army a conſiderable body which had arrived from 
England, he ſeemed to be inclined for action. While 


he continued at Halifax, he held frequent conſultations 


With the officers of both departments, on the expediency 


of proceeding to the execution of an enterpriſe agaiuſt 
Cape- Breton. Diſcouraged by exaggerated accounts 
of the ſtrength of the enemy at the town of Louiſbourg, 


which was not only well-garrifoned, but was protected 


by ſome ſhips of war, the majority agreed to a poſt- 
ponement of the expedition, though ſome individuals, 
truſting to the reſpectable fleet and army now aſſembled, 


remonſtrated againſt ſo inglorious a determination. The 


earl returned to New-Y ork ; and Holbourne, the com- 


mander of the fleet, after two viſits to Louiſbourg, in 


which he did not meet with an opportunity of en- 


Weine the French ſquadron, was aſſailed by a violent 
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Ide marquis de Montcalm was encouraged, by the 
departure of the army from New-York, to renew his 
attempts for the reduction of Fort William-Henry (near 
Lake George), which had withſtood all his efforts in the 
earlier part of the campaign. He carried on a vigorous 
fiege, which general Webb, though greatly inferior in 
ſtrength to the marquis, might have obſtructed, if he 
had been difpoſed to co-operate with the defenders of 
the place. Monro, the commandant, abandoning all 
hopes of relief, capitulated ; and it was agreed, that, 
for the ſpace of eighteen months, the garriſon ſhould 
not ſerve againſt the French or their allies. When the 
Engliſh were retiring to Fort Edward, under the ſanc- 
tion of the articles, the ſavages of the beſieging army, 
with the connivance of the French, haraſſed and plun- 
dered them without mercy, and murdered many indi- 
viduals. 

Thus the great force which had been provided for the 
retrieval of our affairs in North-America, proved wholly 
uſeleſs, from the languor with which thoſe acted, who 
were intruſted with the management of it. This ap- 
parent decline of the national ſpirit afforded a melan- 
choly proſpect to all who cheriſhed a regard for the 
public intereſt. 

The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in India contributed 
to the diſſipation of thoſe deſponding ideas which many 
began to entertain. Colonel Clive and vice-admiral 
Watſon having failed from Madras to the Ganges, the 
operations of war were proſecuted with ſpirit. Having 
gained ſome inferior advantages, the colonel advanced 
to Calcutta ; and, by the aid of ſome of the ſhips, he 
ſoon recovered the place, Sourajed-Dowla, alarmed at 
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# D. the progreſs of Clive, took the field with ahout 25,000 
1 men: but the colonel, having reinforced his ſmall body 


with a party of ſeamen, attacked the vice - roy; and the 
valor of his followers, being diſplayed in a partial con- 
flict, humbled the enemy into a deſire of peace. A treaty 
was concluded on ſuch terms as re-eſtabliſhed the af- 
fairs of the company in Bengal. The fortunate com- 
mander now directed his efforts againſt the French, 
whom he hoped to drive out of the province. Having 
advanced to Chandenagore, he battered the place with 


fury, while his naval aſſociate acted with equal ſpirit; 


and, though the place was ſtrong, it was quickly re- 
duced. i 
The gallant and enterpriſing Clive was deſtined to 
raiſe, to an extraordinary height, the Britiſh power in 
Hindoſtan. He was ſenſible of the difficulty of eſta- 
bliſhing the proſperity of the company on a firm baſis, 


while the faichleſs, tyrannical, and inhuman ſoubah-dar 


enjoyed his preſent dignity; and the conduct of this 
prince afforded a plauſible pretence for a rupture. As 
be had ſubmitted to a peace from the ſole motives of 
temporary convenience, he was not very eager to com- 
ply with the terms, being perhaps of opinion that the 


Engęliſh would rather acquieſce in ſome infractions of 


it, than riſque a renewal of the war. His reluctance 
to the execution of his engagements, and his intrigues 
with the French, prompted Chve to recommend to the 
governor and council of Calcutta, in ſtrong terms, the 
reſbmpLon, of arms againſt him. Jafher Ali Khan, a 
military commander, diſguſted at the tyranny of Sou- 


rajed-Dowla, and aſpiring to the poſſeſſion of ſovereign» 


ty, entered into a ſecret negotiation with the colonel, 
and engaged to aſſiſt the MOOT W the 8 


The 


prince. 
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The military: powet of a contntreial company ſeemed & b. 


very inadequate to the maintenance of a conteſt with a 
prince who had a fotmidable army at his command; 
and whoſe general power and reſources were ample 
and extenſive. The whole army which Clive was able 
to muſter, did not exceed 3000 men, including 2190 
ſepoys and a ſmall party of ſailors. This was the 
force with which he invaded the Bengaleſe territories. 
The treaſonable ' engagements of Jaffier, indeed, contris 
buted to diminiſh the danger to which the invaders ex- 
poſed themſelves ; though the promiſes of ſuch a traitor 
did not merit an implicit confidence. | 

The ſoubah-dar had been induced, by the infidious 
profeſſions of Clive, to diſmiſs his army, which he had 


aſſembled near his capital, during the colonel's expedi - 


tion to Chandenagore : but, having ſome ſuſpicion of 
the hoſtile views of the Engliſh, he now ſummoned his 
military ſubjects to his aid, and formed a camp at Plaſ- 
ſy. Clive having ſummoned a council of war, to deli- 
berate on the expediency of an immediate attack of ſ6 
numerous an army as that which the ſoubah · dar com- 
manded, the majority of his officers declared againſt an 
engagement ; and he himſelf at firſt concurred in that 


opinion: but he was afterwards induced to change his 


ſentiments, and reſolved to give battle to the foe without 
delay. When he approached the hoſtile camp, he was 
ſaluted by the fire of numerous artillory, chiefly directed 
by Frenchmen. The rain which chanced to fall, induced 
his adverſaries to draw their cannon under cover; a cir- 
cumſtance of which the colonel took ſuch advantage, as to 
prevent them, by means of adetachment judiciouſly poſted, 

from making the deſired uſe of thoſe deftruQtive imple- 
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ments. He then advanced, with a firm countenance, to june 23. 
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4 an attack of the ſoubah-dar's diviſion, conſiſting of about 
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20,000 men; while two other bodies ſtood aloof, under 
the command of Jaffier and other conſpirators. The 
conflict was ſhort ; for the Bengaleſe were ſo apprehen- 
fave of treachery, and were ſo intimidated by the valor 


of the aſſailants, that they made little reſiſtance. Their 


leader, alarmed at. the diſotder which pervaded his ranks, 
and at the misfortune of his moſt faithful general, who 
was mortally. wounded, ordered Jafher to act againſt 


the invaders; but no ſuccour was afforded to his en- 
dangered diviſion. Oppreſſed with conſternation, he 
Tetired from the field; and victory declared in favor of 


the Engliſh. In this memorable action, about 1000 of 


the vanquiſhed were killed or wounded ; while, on the 


part of the colonel, fewer than 100 were in thoſe pre- 


dicaments. Jafher now haſtened to Mourſhed-abad, 


followed by the victorious abettor of his treaſon, by 
whom he was acknowledged as the mogul's vice- roy 
of Bengal, and it's dependencies of Bahar and Oriſſa. 

The defeated prince endeavoured to eſcape the doom 


which awaited him; but he was taken in diſguiſe, and, 


by order of the ſon of Jaffier, was put to dea. 
- This rapid revolution aſtoniſhed the natives of Hin- 
doſtan, who were ſtruck with the riſing fortune of a 
mercantile corporation, which, from the poſſeſhon of a 
few factories, enjoyed under the protection of the native 
princes, had acquired ſuch power and influence, as to 
overturn a ſplendid throne, and diſpoſe of three flouriſh- 
ing provinces. The prince to whom they were now 
ere was peel ur to ner thaſe e e 
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the Houſe of Commons, in 1772, ip the ä of oe ba ai. 5 
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engagements by which he had bound himſelf before the — g. 


march of his confederates. He was inclined to recede 
from ſome. of his ſtipulations ;| but the colonel inſiſted 


on the unqualified confirmation of the preliminary agree- 


ment. Thus conſtrained to the obſeryance of good faith, 
Jaffier engaged to augment the privileges, and enlarge, 
to a great extent, the territories of the company ; to pay 
a large ſum by way of ſatisfaction for the loſſes ſuſtained 
from the capture and plunder of the Britiſh ſettlements, as 
well as for the charges incurred in recovering them out 
of the hands of the late vice-roy ; to exclude the French 
from the three provinces; and to conſider all the foes 
of the Engliſh as his enemies. The ſums which he 
agreed to diſburſe, including a liberal donation to the 
fleet and army, amounted to 227 lacks of rupees. His 
valuable preſents to Clive, and other officers of the 
company, are not comprehended in this ſtatement . 

This great ſucceſs derived little allay from the loſs of 
ſome of the inferior factories on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, which were reduced by the French arms, under the 
auſpices of M. de Buſſy. As this officer was not pro- 
vided with ſufficient force for the reduction either of 
Madras or Fort St. David, of which the French were 
eager to ohtain poſſeſſion, reinforcements were diſpatch- 
ed from Europe, in the hope of effecting the expulſion 
of the Engliſh from this part of India. 

The naval engagements of this year were confined 
to the operations of detached veſſels. Both the F rench 


6. According to the rate of exchange of the company's bills at that 
time, 227 lacks (allowing i1,250/. for each) were equivalent to 
2,553,750 pounds ſterling. Beſides two lacks out of the ſum given 
to the army and navy, Clive received above '220,000 pounds from the 
liberality of Jaffier. 


and 
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A.D. and Engliſh were very active; and much valor was 

diſplayed in various rencontres. - The mariners of this 
f -le ee eee 
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Unprecedented ſupplies are granted. — The king flrength- 
ens his alliance with Pruſſia. Prince Ferdinand makes 
a ſpiriteil campaign in Germany. France is repeatedly 
invaded. — A diſaſter happens at St. Cas, —The Eng- 
liſi reduce Cape-Breton and are alſa ſucceſsful in 
Africa. | | 


'T HE victory obtained at Roſbach by the Pruffian 
hero, gave a new turn to the war, on the part of Great- 
Britain. The king was encouraged, by the ſucceſs of 
his ally, to enter with vigor into the German war, in- 
| Read of contenting himſelf with operations merely de- 


ſenſive. He conferred with the miniſter on this ſub- 


jet; and was pleaſed to find, that one who had ſo long 
cheriſhed a difference of opinion now agreed with him. 
He not only reſolved to recede from the convention of 
Cloſter-ſeven, but to ſend over a body of Britiſh ſoldiers 
to co-operate with the army which the duke of Cum- 
berland had commanded. 'The advice of the king of 
Pruſſia promoted this determination; and it was agreed, 
that prince Ferdinand (brother to the duke of Brunſ- 
wick), a more able general than the Engliſh prince, 
ſhould be intruſted with the command *. | 


1. Before theſe reſolutions were adopted by the cabinet, an offey 


of Gibraltar (if we are rightly informed by the compiler of the anec+ 


dotes of the earl of Chatham) was made to the king of Spain, on 
condition that he ſhould detach the French from the German war, 
But, if the king and his new miniſter were ſincere in this propoſition, 

| | it 
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While war prevailed on the continents of Europe, 
Aſia, and America, Great-Britain ſuſtained no other 
interruption ,of her tranquillity, than that which aroſe 
from petty riots. Commotions were excited in ſome 
counties by the ſcarcity of corn; and, in others, by the 
late act for the eſtabliſhment of 'a new militia, the 
execution of which was obſtructed by thoſe who were 
not ſufficiently patriotic to be pleaſed with the probable 
utility of the meaſure. Some of theſe offeriders were 
puniſhed with. death ; and this ſeverity had a good ef- 
fe, N 
The parliament re- aſſembled in ſuch a diſpoſition as 
correſponded with the wiſhes of the king, While he 
expreſſed his concern for thoſe diſappointments which 


had prevented the ſucceſs of his arms from being equal 


either to the juſtice of his cauſe, or to the extent and 


vigor of the meaſures which had been formed, he ſpoke 


with triumph of * the late ſignal ſucceſsꝰ in Germany, 
This good fortune, he ſaid, had given a happy turn to 


affairs, which it was incumbent upon him and his peo- 
ple to improve; and he hoped, that they would fupport 


it was not accepted by Ferdinand, who did not expect to prevail up- 
on the French monarch to withdraw his troops from Germany, e EX» 
cept by agreeing to join him againſt the Engliſh. 

The Britiſh court, on another occaſion, teſtified it's deſire of cul. 
tivating the friendſhip of Spain. The Anti-gallican, an Engliſh pri- 
vatecr, having taken a French ſhip named the Duc de Penthievie, 
richly laden with the produce of India, the Spaniards denied the lega- 
lity of the capture, which, they faid, had taken place under the can- 


non of Corunna; and, when the ſhip had been conducted by the cap- 
tors to Cadiz, it was wreſted from their poſſeſſion, and deiivered up 
to the French. The Engliſh, without effect, complained of this con- 


duct to the houſe of commons; and, though fir Benjamin Keene ex» 
poſſtulated with the court of Madrid on the ſubject, it was not thought 


expedient. to diſguſt or alarm the e by perſid ing in the de- 
„ 244 | I 
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the Pruſſian monarch with that degree of ſpirit which A. D. 


his magnanimity and active zeal ſo amply deſerved. 
Inſtead of deliberating, with unhiaſſed coolneſs, on the 
propriety of entering into the royal ſchemes, the two 
houſes quickly voted addreſſes of implicit ſubſerviency; 
and their promiſes of ſupport were followed by prodi- 
gal grants. For the naval ſervice, 60,000 men were 
yoted ; and, for the army, above 53,700 were allowed, 
in addition to $0,000 Hanoverians, Heſſians, and, other 
German ſubſidiaries. The ſupplies exceeded 10,486,000 
pounds. Of this ſum, about a ſixteenth part was allot- 
ted to the king of Pruſſia, in conſequence of a new 
treaty which was concluded during the ſeſſion. This 
agreement unported, that Frederic thould receive 670,000 
pounds from his Britiſh ally, towards the maintenance 
and augmentation of his forces; and that no terms of 
pacification, truce, or neutrality, ſhould be concluded 
without mutual concurrence. A declaration was an- 
nexed to this compact, intimating, that George, be- 
ſides the troops in the pay of Great-Britain, would 
maintain ' 5000 men out of the revenues of the elec- 
torate; that he would alſo employ a conſiderable arma- 
ment in-the channel for the promotion of the common 
cauſe, and would ſend a detachment of Engliſh ſoldiers 
to ſecure Embden; but that he could not engage to 
ſend a fleet into the Baltic, as all the ſhips which he 
could ſpare from other ſervices would not be ſufficient 
to procure reſpect to his flag in that ſea. The three 
northern courts, indeed, had bound themſelves to ex- 
clude foreign armaments from the Baltic ; and it was 
not the wiſh of the Britiſh court to hazard a rupture 
with thoſe ſtates. 

The acquieſcence of Pitt in \ the e ae of 
the court ſurpriſed thoſe who conſidered him as a. man 
| of 
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A. D. of honor and integrity, and & true patriot. But he 


found, that his ſtrict adhefence to his former opinions 


would have excluded him'frora all concern in the ad-. 


miniſtration; and he was willing, by a compliance in 


this particular, to gratify himſelf with an opportunity 
of promoting, in other reſpects, the welfare and proſpe- 
rity of his country. He was alſo of opinion, that, by 
drawing the chief attention of the Freneh to the affairs 
of Germany, he might ſo weaken their efforts in other 
ſcenes of war, as to enable GreatsBritain to re the 
moſt important advantages over them. | 
One of the watmeſt debates which this ſeſſion pro- 


duced, related to a propoſal for ſhortening the duration 


of parliaments. This meaſure was urged as neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of the conſtitution, and the preſervation 
of the genuine ſyſtem of liberty : but it was oppoſed as 
highly unſeaſonable, at a time when a dangerous war 
prevailed. It was therefore poſtponed to a more favor- 

able conjuncture, which, however, in the opinion OE 
court, has not ſince occurred. 

To obviate the doubts which had ariſen wit TP 
to the right of copy-holders to vote at elections for coun- 
ties, a bill was introduced, which annulled the preten- 
ſions of individuals of that deſcription. An act for the 
more eſſectual reſtraint of corruption would have been 


a more proper, as well as a more beneficial meaſure. 


For the encouragement of ſeamen, a bill was pre- 
pared, which provided for the more punctual payment 
of their wages, and tended to prevent them from being 
mjured by fraud, as well as to facilitate remittances 
from them to their families. It met with conſiderable 


| oppoſition from ſome of the peers, as containing inade- 


quate and inexpedient regulations ; but it was promoted 
by the courtiers, and adopted by the majority, . 
, | The 
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e capacious haven of Milford, in the county of 32 


Pembroke, had long been confidered as highly deſerv 

ing of parliamentary attention. rr 
the commons had requeſted the king to give directions 
for fortifying that harbour againſt the intruſion of an 
enemy, that it might be employed as a receptacle of 


ſhips both of war and commerce. It was ſurveyed in 


tion were drawn. Theſe were now examined by a 
committee of the houſe ; ee eee o8 
motion of this judicious ſcheme. 


Other bills which were now n choned were, one 


for the emendation and enforcement of the act which 
reſpected the militia, and fome for the benefit of trade 
and manufactures. An act of the laſt ſeſſion, which, 
for the more eſſectual fupply of men for the army, gave 
- the magiſtrates a power of compelling the idle and the 
diſorderly to enter into the fervice, was now diſcon-- 
tinued, as hoſtile to liberty. For the releaſe of an in- 
dividual, above the ordinary claſs, who had been impreſſed 
under the authority of this ſtatute, a writ of Aabeas corpus 
had been demanded ; but, as he had not been apprehended 
for any crime, this writ was deemed inapplicable to his- 
caſe: he was diſcharged, however, by order of the ſecre- 
tary at war. This incident gave occaſion to the pro- 
duction of a bill, by which the writ was allowed to all' 
perſons who ſhould be confined on any pretence what- 
ever: bat it was not framed in ſuch a manner as to 
meet the withes of the peers, who poſtponed the deter- 
mination of this point. After theſe proceedings, the 


conſequence of that application; and plans of fortifica- 


two. houſes were prorogued by commiſſion, the ſove- June 20+. 


reign not being in perfect health. 
be miniſter exerted all his diligence and vigor for 
W Ah Ing and. the effetual 
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annoyance of an enemy who ridiculed and deſpilgd the 
late efforts of Great-Britain. From the tranſactions i in 
which this kingdom was concerned, it will appear, that 
his endeavouts were not unproductive of ſucceſs. His 
ſpirit ſeemed to be infuſed into his countrymen ; and his 
enlivening influence pervaded every branch of the public 
ſervice. * 

The operations of war were rnb with great 
ſpirit in Germany. At the deſire of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick had taken the 
field in the winter, at the head of the Hanoverians and 
their aſſociates, who were eager to atone for their diſ- 
graceful ſubmiſſion. at, Cloſter-ſeven. He quickly re- 
covered Lunenburg and other towns of the electorate; 


and, though the duke his brother, and the land-grave 


of Heſſe-Caſſel, had been'intimidated into a ſubmiſhon 
to the French, he would not ſuffer them to withdraw 
their troops from his army. After a ſeaſonable reſpite, 
he re-took. Verden, and advanced towards Bremen, 


which. the French quitted on. his approach. His ne- 
phew, the hereditary prince, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 


attack of Hoye,.which was occupied by a ſtrong body. 


Having forced the town by a vigorous aſſault, he obliged 
the garriſon of the caſtle to capitulate. The French 


. were now under. the command of the count de Cler- 


mont, who did not diſgrace himſelf by that violence and 


.rapine which had marked the conduct of the duke de 


Richelieu. The count, finding his army diminiſhed, 


diſordered, and diſcouraged, was, conſtrained to give 
way to his adverſaries. He ordered the evacuation of 
E the city of Hanover; and a retreat towards the Rhine 


followed. To check the progreſs of his purſuers, he 
left a conſiderable corps at Minden. They quickly in- 


your this town, and 1 about 3,500 men to 
become 
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| become priſoners of war. From Embden the depar- A. P. 
ture of the French garriſon was accelerated by the pre- * 
eautions of commodore Holmes, who blocked up the 
place towards the ſea. 

The French were ſeverely haraſſed i in their preci- 
pitate march to the Rhine. They loſt many of their 
number, as well as a part of their military affraratus. 

Nor did they obtain a long reſpite when they had can- 
toned themſelves in the vicinity of Weſel. Prince 
Ferdinand moleſted them in their quarters, and kept 
them in conſtant alarm. The count, having received * 
ſome reinforcements, ventured to quit his poſt; and 
a battle enſued near Crevelt. The French; though 
ſuperior in number, and well poſted, were at- 
tacked by the prince and his nephew, and diſlodged June 23. 
from a wood by vigorous efforts: but the engage- 
ment was not general; for, though the count's 
left wing ſuſtained great injury, his other diviſions 
eſcaped with ſmall loſs. He acknowledged that he 

r was defeated; but affirmed, in his relation of the 
affair, that the enemy would not venture to purſue 
him. Duſſeldorff was now beſieged by Ferdinand, 
and reduced; but it was ſoon evacuated. This 
prince was prevented from proſecuting his ſucceſs 
againſt the French with deciſive efficacy, by the 
caution of M. de Contades, the ſucceſſor of Clermont, 
who would not give his opponents any opportunity of 
bringing him to action. A defeat of the Heſſians, by 
a detachment from the army of the prince de Soubiſe, 
enabled the French to recover their ground, in ſome 
meaſure, in the circle of Weſtphalia; and, though 
they met with a ſubſequent check, they ſucceeded in 
another engagement. No occaſion of conflict oc- 
curred to prince Ferdinand, after the arrival of a bodv 
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A.D. of Britiſh warriors in his r though they were 


eager for vigorous ſervice?. 

The Pruffian monarch, in the mean time, was not 
negligent or inactive. He invaded Moravia, and 
formed the fiege of Olmutz ; probably intending, af- 
ter the reduction of that capital, to proceed to Vienna. 
He was greatly incommoded during the ſiege by the 
efforts of count Daun, whom he could not bring to 
an engagement; and, when he flattered himſelf with 
the hope of a ſpeedy poſſcſhon of the place, he was 
conſtrained, by the interception of a large convoy, 
to deſiſt from the attempt. He conducted his retreat 
with fuch ability of precaution, that the enemy 
ſcarcely made the leaſt impreſſion; and he gained 
ſeveral adyantages before he encamped m Bohemia. 
From this kingdom he ſoon retired, with a view of 
oppoling the Ruſſians, who threatencd his Sileſian 
territories with rainous devaſtation. He met thoſe 
barbarians near Zorndorff, and defeated them with 
great ſlaughter. He was lefs fortunate in a battle 
which he fought after his return into Saxony. He 


vas ſurpriſed at Hochkirchen by the vigilant Daun; 


and all his exertions could not prevent the count from 
obtaining the victory. Mareſchal Keith, a gallant 
Scot, who had long been in the ſervice of Frederic, 
loſt his life on this occaſion. The king, not diſcou- 
raged, defied the Auſtrians to another conflict, which 
their general was unwilling to hazard. The count 
having advanced to Dreſden, Schmettau, the Pruſſian 
commandant, brutally ſet fire to the ſuburbs, that they 
might not afford a lodgment to the enemy ; ; and de- 
vo that he would extend this havock to the cicy” 
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itſelf, rather than ſurrender it. Frederic, who, ſince a 2 
his defeat, had relieved the Sileſians from the attacks '? 


of the Auſtrians, haſtened to the Saxon capital; from 
the neighbourhood of which, Daun found it expedient 
to retire. n now yielded to the approach of 
winter 3. 

By the ſedulous exertions of the Britiſh Alder, 6 
powerful armament was equipped, which was formed 
in two diviſions. Lord Anſon and fir Edward Hawke 
commanded the principal ſquadron ; while the other 
was conſigned to the care of Howe, and was chiefly 
compoſed of ſmall ſhips. The forces employed in 
the expedition amounted to about 13,000 men. The 
duke of Marlborough was the chief military com- 
mander ; who, though he was not equal as a general 
to the hero of Blenheim, was not deſtitute of courage 


or capacity. While the larger fleet ſailed towards the . 


bay of Biſcay, to obſerve the maritime motions of the 
French, commodore Howe ſteered to the coaſt of 
Bretagne, and entered the bay of Cancalle, ſituated to 
the eaſtward of the port of St. Malo. The army 
landed with little oppoſition ; and the duke, proceed- 


ing to St. Servan, burned the ſhipping, and deſtroyed Juze 7. 


ſome magazines of naval ſtores. 4 He intended to 
attack St. Malo; but it was found, on examination, 
to be in ſo defenſible a ſtate, that no ſucceſs was likely 
to reſult from the attempt, as the invaders were not 
provided with the afparatus of a regular ſiege. He 
therefore re-embarked with his men ; and Howe bore 
away to other pare of the French | coaſt: but, n. 
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4 The whole number of veſſels that were burned exceeded 801 bue | 


they were, for the moſt part, ſmall craft. 
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- peſtuous weather preventing the repetition of a deſcent, 
the fleet returned to St. Helen's. 
Another expedition of the ſame kind was quickly 
undertaken. The duke of Marlborough being ſeat 
with 2000 men to join prince Ferdinand, lieutenant- 
general Bligh aſſumed the command of the troops 


deſtined for the new invaſion, and ſailed with the fleet 


to the bay of Cherbourg. He found the enemy pre- 
pared for his reception, and obſerved various batteries 
and entrenchments along the coaſt. The bomb- 
ketches, by the emiſſion of a great quantity of ſhels 
and balls, contributed to the intimidation of the French, 
and to the ſecurity of a deſcent. The troops had no 
ſooner landed, than they ſkirmiſhed with the foe, who 
retired in the evening. A fort near Cherbourg being 
abandoned, the Engliſh took poſſeſhon of it; and, 
when they had reached that town, they found no 


troops acting in its defence. All the forts, and the 


works of the harbour, as well as the ſhipping, were 
deſtroyed by order-of Bligh : contributions were levicd 


upon the inhabitants of the town; and 22 pieces of 
artillery were carried off. The invaders effected their 


return to their ſhips without difficulty; and the fleet 


ſailed for England. 


The ſame ſquadron returned, ſoon after, to the 
French'coaſt ; and it was brought to anchor near St. 
Malo: Some ſmall veſſels were burned, in the harbour 


of St. Briac : but it was not deemed prudent to venture 
upon an attack of St. Malo, either by land or ſea, It 
"Was reſolved, however, that the troops ſſjpuld march 
| up the country, and ſeek opportunities of diſtreſſing 


the foe: but nothing of moment was performed, be- 


fore the neceſſity of a retreat ſtruck the invaders, as 
A conſiderable force approached to puniſh their pre- 


ſumption. 
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ſumption. The re-embarkation was il- conducted; 
and, in the progreſs of it, the French haraſſed the 


/ 
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troops by a battery of cannon and mortars; but, as Sept. 11. 


they approached the ſhore, they ſuffered in their turn 
from the fire of the ſhips. 
Major-general Drury; with about 1500 of hs 


grenadiers and guards, yet remained on ſhore; and 


he was expoſed to an attack from ſuch a ſuperiority of 
force, as left little hope of eſcape. After a ſhort re- 
ſiſtance, the unfortunate ca fled in the greateſt con- 


ſternation. 
protected fugitives, flew a conſiderable number of 


| them. Drury himſelf, having received a dangerous 
- wound, periſhed amidſt the waves. A party took poſt 


on a rock, and made ſome faint efforts, till it became 
| neceſſary to ſurrender. About 1000 are ſuppoſed to 
have been killed or taken on this melancholy 
occaſion. 

Such was the action of St. Cas; and the e 
report of it depreſſed, for a time, the ſpirits of the 
Britiſh nation, nich had been elevated by the reduc- 
tion of Cherbourg. Some ſatisfaction, however, 
aroſe from a compariſon of the general conduct of the 
officers, in theſe invaſions, with that want of alacrity 
which had been manzfeſted in the expedition of fir 
John Mordaunt. | 

The tranſactions which diſtinguiſhed this year in 
North-America were far more honorable and advan- 
| tageous to the nation than thoſe of ſeveral preceding 
years. Major-general Abercrombie, having ſucceeded 
the earl of Loudoun in. the chief command of. the 


army, prepared to act with more vigor than his pre- 


deceſſor had diſplayed; and three ſchemes were formed 


for the — of the colonial power of France. 
| L 3 * he 


The French, eagerly purſuing the un 
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D. The conqueſt of Cape-Breton conſtituted one of theſe 
objects; another fcheme related to the expulſion of 


che French from the neighbourhood of the lakes 


Champlain and George; and the third aimed at the 
effectual reſtraint of their views on the Ohio. | 
An armament had been ſent from England, under 
the conduct of admiral Boſcawen, to promote the 
ſucceſs of the American war. One of his largeſt ſhips 
ran aground at the commencement of the voyage, 
to the deſtruction of the veſſel, though the crew and 
the ſtores were preſerved: the reſt of the fleet reached 
Nova-Scotia in ſafety. The expedition againſt Cape 
Breton being committed to the immediate direction of 
major-general Amherſt, he failed with the admiral 
at the beginning of the ſummer, and appeared off the 
Hand with a force which, under ſkilful management, 
feemed to promiſe a very favorable iſſue of the enter- 
priſe. To prevent acceſs to the harbour of Louiſbourg, 
ſeveral ſhips of the line were ſtationed near the mouth, 


and ſome ſmaller veſſels. were ſunk; and, to obſtruct 
a deſcent, various works had been raiſed near the 


beach. The troops (conſiſting of about 12,000,men) 
were diſpoſed in the boats in three diviſions ; one of 
which, headed by brigadier Wolfe, prepared to land in 
defiance of oppoſition, while the two others made 
a feint of diſembarking in different quarters, that the 
attention of the foe” might be divided. Though the 
furf- was ſo violent as to-overturn ſome of the boats, 


and though che firing from the ſhore was ſevere and 


inceffant, the men boldly kaped. into the water, effe d- 
ed a landing, and made a fierce attack, which ſoon 
diſtodged the enemy. The reſt of the army with 
difficulty gained the ſhore; and a regular ſiege of the 


| uu was commenced. The works of the beſiegers 


were 


were carried on with care and judgment, amidſt a 4. 


warm fire from the town, from the ſhips, and from 
ſome detached fortifications. Wolfe, having ſecured 
an elevated poſt, erected. batteries, from which he 
fired- with conſiderable effect on the works and the 
ſhips. One of the latter being fired by the bombs, 
the flames extended themſelves to ſuch as'were neareſt 
to it; and thus were three ſhips of the line deſtroyed. 
Two remaining veſſels of that deſcription were boarded 
an the night by a party of ſeamen, whom the captains 
Laforey and Balfour led into the harbour in boats: 
of theſe, one was burned, and the other carried off, 
by the aſſailants. A frigate alſo, which had quitted 


the harbour, was captured in her flight. The go- 


vernor, diſcouraged by the loſs of the ſhipping, and 
alarmed at the wide breaches which had been made 
in the fortifications of the town, offered to capitulate; 
but, when the terms which he folicited were refuſed, 
he ſeemed inclined. to. take the chance of a general 
aſſault, till the remonſtrances of the inhabitants in- 


duced hin to acquieſce in the conditions impoſed by- 


the beſiegers, who inſiſted on the captivity of the 


garriſon. The Engliſh, having taken poſſeſſion. of July 27. 


the place, after the lapſe of ſeven weeks from their 
debarkation, proceeded to diſarm the garriſon, whofe 
number, when added to the captive ſeamen, exceeded 
5620 men. Above 200 pieces of artillery were found, 
with other uſetul ſpoils, * Ihe conqueſt of the capital 
putting the whole uland in the power of the Engliſh, 
(of whom fewer than 200 were killed in the enter- 
priſe) it was reſolved, that this great advantage ſhould 
be improved by the acquiſition of the adjacent iſle of 
St, John; and lord Rollo was employed in this ſervice. 
The inhabitants did not venture to reſiſt the conquer» 
L 4 ors 
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ors of Cape-Breton. They ſurrendered their arms, 
and became ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty. 

The pleaſure which the Britiſh nation derived from 
me reduction of theſe two iflands, and the ruin or 
capture of the French ſhipping at Louiſbourg, dif- 
played itſelf in public feſtivities, as well as in congra- 


tulatory addreſſes to the ſovereign; and future ſucceſs 


was fondly expected from this change in the ſpirit of 
American operations. | But the intelligence which 
came from another part of North-America gave ſome 
allay to the national joy. | 

When Abercrombie had aſſembled, under his im- 
mediate command, an army of about 16,000 men, he 
adyanced towards Ticonderoga. In his march through 
a wood, he loſt the proper rewte; and his men were 
perplexed and diſordered. A hoſtile detachment, 


Which had alſo bewildered itſelf, met one of his divi- 


ſions; and a conflict took place, to the detriment of 
the French; though it was alſo diſadvantageous to 
the prevailing party, from the loſs of lord Howe, a 
reſpectable officer, who had given proofs; of courage, 
talent, and virtue. Being informed by ſome priſoners, 


that a conſiderable reinforcement was expected at 


Ticonderoga, the general was ſo eager to act before 
the arrival of this body, that he reſolved to aſſault the 


ſtrong entrenchments of the foe without waiting for 
ſuly $.. 


his cannon. The Engliſh began the attack with ex- 
traordinary ſpirit ; but the French, being well ſecured 
by a breaſt-work, fired with great execution, which 
their opponents were unable to retaliate: For the 


* ſpace of four hours, the aſſailants continued their en- 


deavours to force the works; but no impreſſion could 
be made; and a retreat was therefore ordered, when 
ort 2000 men had been killed or wounded. 
Thougl 
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Though the general failed in the ſcheme which he 4- 


perſonally undertook, he ſucceeded in another by the 
medium of licutenant-colonel Bradſtreet, whom he 
detached to the borders of Lake Ontario. This offi- 
cer, having ſummoned the ſmall garriſon of Fort 
Frontenac to ſurrender, was ſoon gratified with the 
| poſſeſſion of the place, in which he found a great 
abundance and variety of ſtores. He alſo captured 
nine armed veſſels on the lake ; moſt of which, with 
the fort and its contents, he deſtroyed. | 

The expedition to the Ohio was undertaken by 
brigadier Forbes, who penetrated through a wild and 
inhoſpitable country, in his way to Fort du Queſne. 


A detachment ſent to reconnoitre the object of attack, 


ſuffered ſome loſs in an engagement with a ſuperior 
force : but this misfortune did not prevent the advance 
of Forbes. The projected fiege, however, was ren- 
dered unneceſſary by the conduct of the French, who 
retired after having diſmantled the fort. It was re- 
paired by order of the brigadier, and denominated 
Pitt's-burgh (in reference to a future town) in honor 
of the Britiſh miniſter. 

Before the retreat of the French from Fort dn 
Queſne, many of the Indian tribes renounced their 
alliance with that nation, and concluded a general 
treaty of peace, confederacy, and commerce, with the 
Britiſh colonies. During the negotiation, ſome of 


their chiefs complained of the unkind treatment which 
they had occaſionally received from the provincials, 
and contraſted it with the friendly and indulgent be- 
haviour of the French; and, indeed, the latter were 
more dexterous than the Engliſh in the management 
of the ſayage temper. | | 
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In the African diviſion of the world, the Britiſh arme 
were at this time ſucceſsful. In conſequence of the im- 
portunate recommendation ofa merchant namedCumin, 


| captain Marſh was ſent out with a ſmall fquadron, to 


attempt the reduction of the French ſettlements on the 
weſtern coaſt of Africa. Having ſailed to the mouth 
of the Senegal, he prepared for an attack of Fort Louis. 
After the paſſage of a dangerous bar, and an engage- 
meat with ſome French ſloops, a body of marines 
landed, and were joined by a party of ſeamen. Not 
expecting to preſerve the fort, or the adjoining town 
of Senegal, the governor ſent deputies, before the 
commencement of a ſiege, with offers of ſurrender. 
The commodore and his affociate, major Maſon, 


granted an exemption from captivity and plunder ; 


and, by this capitulation, all the French forts, veſſels, 
and magazines, through the whole courſe of the rwer, 
were transferred to the Engliſh, with whom ſeveral 
of the native princes readily entered into agreements, 
calculated for the reciprocation of commercial henefit. 
The fleet now proceeded to the ile of Goree (near 
Cape Verd), which, however, was in vain attacked, 
for want of a competent force. Keppel was therefore 
ſent out with a more conſiderable armament ; and his 
ſhips cannonaded the works of the enemy with ſuch 
effect, that the garriſon quickly declined ulterior re- 
fſtance. The governor, on the refuſal of his requeſt ; 
of fayorable terms, ſuffered the commodore to begin a 
freſh attack ; but this was of ſhort continuance ; for 
the panic which had ſeiſed the French conſtrained 
their commander to ſubmit to the will of the aſſailants. 
This conqueſt was achieved without the aid of the 
troops, which, under the conduct of lieutenant-colonel 
Worge, were 9 in their boats, in perfect readi- 

neſs 
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neſs for a deſcent. The ſpoils of the ſettlement, in &F 
cannon and other articles, were not inconſiderable. . 

The occurrences of the war in Aſia were leſs 

ſplendid, or beneficial to the Engliſh, than thoſe of 
the preceding year. The inhabitants of Fort St. David 
were. alarmed by the approach of a F rench fleet, 
commanded by M. d' Achè; and, on the following 
day, a military detachment from Pondicheri entered 
the limits of the ſettlement. This body expected to - 
be joined by che troops which had recently arrived 
from Europe; but the appearance of a Britiſh ſquadron 
deterred the latter from attempting to quit the ſhips. 
Pocock, who had ſucceeded to the naval command in 
the Indian ſeas on the death of the much-lamented 
Watſon, had received a reinforcement under commo- 
dore Stephens; and he now approached the enemy 
with views of conflict. D'Achè did not decline an 
engagement; but, when it had continued about two 
hours, he retired, The Britiſh commander ordered 
a general chaſe; but it was fruitleſs. Though his 
force was inferior. to that of his adverſaries, he would 
probably have deſtroyed or captured the greater part 
of their fleet, if all his captains had performed their 
duty. Some of his veſſels were conſiderably injured ; 
but he loſt few men; while the French. ſuſtained the 
loſs of about 600, and were obliged to diſmiſs one of 
their principal ſhips, as totally unfit for ſervice. 
While Pocock was ſeeking another opportunity of 
conflict, the French, having reduced Cudalour, 
formed the ſiege of Fort St. David, under the direction 
of Lally. The defence was not long or vigorous; 
and the place was ſurrendered on diſhonorable terms. 
After an interval of ſome months, a ſecond naval 
engagement occurred: but it was not ſufficiently cloſe 

; to 
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. to give an occaſion of te oy to the Britiſh 


feet . 
The deſultory naval actions of the year were, for the 


moſt part, ſpirited and ſucceſsful. Four French ſhips 


deing diſcovered near the coaſt of Spain, ſome Britiſh 
veſſels were detached from a ſquadron which blocked 


up M. de la Clue in the port of Carthagena; and they 


captured two ſail of the line; but, of the two remaining 


5 ſhips, one eſcaped, and the other was forced on thote 


under a Spaniſfr fortreſs ; in which ſituation, a further 


attack would have been reſented by the court of Madrid. 


An armament intended for North-America being 
defcried near the iſle of Aix, fir Edward Hawke ad- 


vanced towards it; and a diſorderly flight enſued. 
Moft of the ſhips ran into ſhallow water; and, the 
cannon and ftores heing thrown over-board, the men 
of war were warped into the Charente; but the object 
of the expedition was fruſtrated. After a bloody 
conflict, a ſhip of the line was taken near the coaſt 
of Bretagne; and another was captured near the 
entrance of the Briſtol channel. -Other inftances of 
fucceſs occurred; vhich it is unneceflary to enumerate, 
The exploits of captain Tyrrel, however, may be 


deemed worthy of mention. In the ſpring, his ſhip 
and a companion ruined a fort on the iſland of Mar- 
tinique, and deftroyed ſome privateers; and, in the 


autumn, he encountered a veſſel of ſuperior force, 
both in men and guns, which alfo received the aid of 


two frigates. He ſuftained the unequal combat with 


extraordinary reſolution, till he was diſabled by 
wounds: his firſt lieutenant continued the action till 
death removed him from his poſt; an the MY 


* Cambrlge's Accowt of the War in Indi A 
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alacrity and ardor. The French captain would now 
have ſurrendered, had he not obſerved that the oppoſing 
ſhip was too much injured in her rigging to maintain 
a purſuit { he therefore retreated at the cloſe of day, 
with the auxiliary frigates, the major part of his men 
being either killed or wounded. . The loſs was very 
inconſiderable, on the part of 'Tyrrel's gallant crew.” 


A great diſadvantage was, in this ſtage of the war, 


felt by the Engliſh, with regard to commercial prizes. 

The trade of the French had been ſo annoyed by the 
numerous privateers which poured from the Britiſh 
harbours, that few of their mercantile ſhips would 
venture out of port. Thus the cruiſers of this nation 
were diſappointed of their ſanguine hopes; while, on 
the other hand, the French privateers, and ſmall ſhips 
of war, made frequent and valuable captures. If the 
Britiſh commerce had increaſed in the ſame proportion 


in which that of France declined, there would have 


been leſs cauſe of regret to the merchants and the 
adventurers : but the Dutch and other neutral nations 
derived the chief benefit from- the diminution of the 
Gallic trade. The practices of the Dutch merchants, 
who, not content with the regular augmentation of 
| their trade, ſupplied the French with contraband 
articles, and acted as the carriers of the commodities 


belonging to that nation, expoſed them to the reſent- - 


ment of the Engliſh, who ſeiſed a conſiderable number 
of ſhips thus laden, which were condemned as lawful 
prizes. The ſtates- general complained of theſe pro- 
ceedings, as unjuſtifiable and piratical: but the court of 
London vindicated ſuch captures as conſiſtent with the 
law of nations; diſavowing, however, and promiſing 
to puniſh, all outrages which ſhquld appear to have 
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A. D. been committed by Britiſh ſubjects in the courſe of 
78d theſc ſeiſures. 


Of che naval loſſes wiidng from accident, the moſt * 
conſiderable were thoſe of the Prince George, a ſhip 
of 80 guns, and the Lickfield, of 50. In the former, 
which was failing to the Mediterranean, a fire broke 
out, which no efforts could extinguiſh. 'Rear-admiral 


Broderick having eſcaped into a boat, ſo many of the 


crew followed him, that it was quickly overturned : 
but a {kill in the art of ſwimming kept hint in exiſt- 
ence, till he obtained preſervation by the caſual aid 
of another boat. Thoſe who found no aſſiſtance at 
hand, threw themſelves out of the burning ſhip into 
che ſea; and, though many of theſe were ultimately 
ſaved, above 400 loſt their lives amidſt the waves. The 
other ſhip was wrecked on the north-weſtern coaſt of 
Africa; but the captain and the majority of the. crew 
eſcaped, while 130 periſhed The ſurvivors were 
treated with inhumanity by the Moors, and were, 
for ſome time, detained as captives. 
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An invaſion is threatened by the French. TTeir chief ports 
are long blocked uſi by the Englifh.— Boſcawen is ſucceſsful 
in a naval engagement,—Guadaloufe is ſubdued.— 
Several French fortreſſes in North- America are aban- 
doned or reduced. Major- general Wolfe aſſaults the 
Freneh entrenchments near Quebec without  fucceſs.o- He 
makes @ bold deſcent above the town ;—and loſes his 
life in a ſucceſsful battle. Quebec is reduced. 


Tur late ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms, though A. D. 
chequered with ſome unfortunate incidents, augmented ''* 8 
the popularity of the miniſter ; and it impelled him to 
greater exertions. The parliament ſeconded his zeal 
for the honor of his country ; and the renovated ſpirit 
of the nation promiſed a ſeries of triumphs. 

The two houſes were addreſſed, in the king's name, 
by the lord-keeper Henley. His ſpeech made pompous Nov. 23. 
mention of the exploits of the year; and recommended 
a continuance of vigorous efforts, as the moſt probable 
means of ſecuring an honorable peace. Warm ad- 
dreſſes of thanks were voted with-unanimity ; and the 
zeal of oppoſition gave way to the deſire of ſupporting 
an adminiſtration which the people approved. The 
ſupplies were fill progreſſive in their amount; for 
they exceeded 12,700,000 pounds. The number of 
ſeamen and marines remained. unaltered; and troops 
were allowed to the amount of $2, $QQ men, excluſive 
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A. B. ie the diſtant garriſons, and of foreign mercenaries, 
7. which laſt formed a body of 57,000 men. The 


| ſubſidy to the king of Pruſſia was renewed, in conſe- 
quence of a treaty which was ſigned in the winter; 


and, in purſuance of a new agreement with the kind. 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, who engaged to furniſh an ad- 
ditional number of ſubſidiaries, 60,000 pounds were 
granted to him, © in order to facilitate (to uſe the 
wards of the commons in their vote) © the means by 


e which he might again fix his reſidence in his own 


« dominions, and give freſh courage to his faithful 


* ſubjects by his preſence, which was ſo much wiſhed 


« for.” One million of the ſupply was aſſigned for 
extraordinary exigencies; and, when Pitt intimated 
this demand to the houſe, no oppoſition was made 


to it. 
Few debates appear to have N in this ſeſſion; 


and, of thoſe few, we have little information. Of the 


dills which were enacted, one aimed at the prevention 


of thoſe acts of violence which privateers had com- 


mitted againſt neutral traders; anqther tended to the 


improvement and enforcement of the laws reſpecting 
the militia; a third appropriated certain ſums to the 


augmentation of the ſalaries of the judges; a 


fourth gave ſome relief to debtors; and others provided 
for the free importation of cattle from Ireland to this 
kingdom, and for different objects of commercial re- 
gulation and civil ceconomy. A bill for regiſtering 
the names of ſeamen, and more effectually manning 
the navy, met with ſuch oppoſition in the lower houſe, 
that 1t. was rejected as a violent meaſure. Inquiries 
were made into the parochial management of the poor: 


but no ſteps were taken for the removal of the groſs 
| ** which * that department. The concerns 


of 
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of bankrupts were alſo inveſtigated; and it was the AD. 
opinion of a committee, that ſome amendments might cept 
be made in the laws which related to them; a point 
which none will doubt. | p 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion was nearly completed, 
when a royal meſiage announced the receipt of intel- 
ligence relating to a projected invaſion of Britain, 

The uſual promiſes of ſupport were cheerfully made; 

and the commons requeſted, that the militia might be 
embodied without delay. Other precautions, chiefly 

of the maritime kind, were taken for the defence of 

the realm. The two houſes were ſoon after diſmiſſed, june 2. 
with a ſpeech of compliment from the lord-keeper. 

The preſent apprehenſions of an invaſion had a 
more ſubſtantial foundation, than thoſe which were 
entertained three years before. At Breſt, and othe1 
ports, many ſhips of war, tranſports, and flat-bottom- - 
ed boats, were provided; and troops were aſſembled 
near the coaſt.” The ſcheme ſeems to have branched 
itſelf into three diviſions, One embarkation, it was 
ſuppoſed, would take place at Dunkirk, with a view 
of a deſcent in Scotland ; another at the Norman 
ports, for the invaſion of England; and the third in 
the harbours of Bretagne, for the purpoſe of landing 
in Ireland. That the plan was of this extent, how- 
ever, is not certain; though there is not the leaſt 
reaſon to doubt, that the enemy meditated an invafion 
of ſome part of the Britiſh dominions. 

Theſe menaces were not neceſſary to urge the 
activity of the vigilant ſtateſman who now directed 
the affairs of Great-Britain, Squadrons of various 

force, manned by a rigorous impreſs, were diligently 
equipped; and their commanders were ordered to 
block up thoſe ports in which the hoſtile preparations 
Vor. IX. M were 
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were chiefly carried on. Commodore Boyes hovered- 
off Dankuik , rear-admiral Rodney appeared before 


Havre-de-Grace; Hawke, with a more conſiderable 
force, watched the motions of the enemy at Breſt ; 
a ſmall fect cruiſed off Vannes; and, as Toulon was 

alſo expected to ſend forth an armament, for the more 
complete execution of the grand ſcheme of invaſion, 
Boſcawen was employed in the blockade of that port. 
Such were the extenfive and formidable diſpoſitions of 
the Britiſh navy in the European ſeas. 

With a view of ſtriking terror along the coaſt ot 
Normandy, Rodney 5 585 for che exerciſe of bom- 
bardment. He detached his bomb: veſſels to the moſt 
proper ſituation near Havre; and inceſſant diſcharges 
were made for ſeveral days. During this attack, the 
French returned a briſk fire from their batteries; but 


they did little damage to the Engliſh ; nor were the 


efforts of the latter productive of any great degree of 
injury. He did not ere any other towns in the 
ſame way. 

After vain endeavours to draw M. de la Clue from 


Toulon, Boſcawen ſent three of his ſhips to attempt 


the deſtruction of two veſſels which he obſerved at 
ſome diſtance from the reſt of the French fleet: but 
they received ſo much damage from the batteries on 
the ſhore, that they returned without the accompliſh- 


ment of the admiral's purpoſe. Retiring to Gibraltar 


with views of naval reparation, he indulged the French 
commodore with an opportunity of ſailing. The 
enemy had proceeded fo far as to approach the African, 
coaſt, when Boſcawen, who had by this time refitted 


his ſhips, ſailed out of the bay cf Gibraltar with four- 


teen {tips of the line, in conſequence of the report of 
one of his ſcouts, intimating the appearance of a fleet 
| near 
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ſeparated in the night, he ſaw only ſeven fail in the | 


morning; and theſe bore away on his approach. A Au. 13 


briſk .chaſe enabled ſome of his veſſels to engage the 
foe; and he at length encountered the ſhip of M: de 


la Clue (Ocean), which he put to flight, though not 


without having ſuſtained ſuch injury as obliged him 
to quit the Namur for the Newark. He then aſſiſted 
in the attack of le Centaure, which was captured. 
He chaſed the fix other ſhips of the line during the 
night; but, by following a different courſe from that 
which their commander purſued, two of them eſcaped. 
The next day; M. de la Clue, who was then near 
Lagos, landed in Portugal, leaving his ſhip among the 
breakers. In this ſituation ſhe was attacked by the 
America, to which ſhe ſtruck at the firſt broadſide ; 
but the impracticability of bringing her off induced 
the captors. to deſtroy her by fire. Andther ſhip, 
which had bulged, vras alſo burned. The two re- 
maining veſſels were added to the Britiſh navy. In 
this fortunate engagement, only 36 men were killed on 
the part of the victors (according to the account 
tranſmitted by Boſcawen), and 196 wounded: Tha 
French who ſuffered were far more numerous. Their 
commodore was among the wounded ; one of his legs 
being broken, and the other injurad . | 

This ſevere check, though it gave great mortifica- 
tion to the French court, did not occaſion a dereliction 
of the ſcheme of invaſion: It was ſtill intended, that 
the armament from 'the Breton ports ſhould fail as 
Toon as the retreat of admiral Hawke ſhould 8 an 
, end to the blockade of Breſt. ed 


'% London Gazette, and other accounts.. 
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. + "The enterpriſes of this year beyond the Atlantic 
were highly glorious to the Britiſh arms, and pregnant 
with benefit to the nation. Of the expeditions which 
had been projected by the Britiſh cabinet, one aimed 
"at the conqueſt of Martinique and Guadaloupe. An 
amnament had been prepared, in the preceding year, 
for the execution of this ſcheme. Commodore Hughes 
' had failed to che. Weſt - Indies with ſome ſhips of war 
and tranſports, accompanied by mazor-general Hopſon. 
When thefe officers had reached Barbadoes, Moore, 
who commanded on that ſtation, alſo aſſumed the 
direction of the fleet with which Hughes joined him. 
Having failed with an army which nearly amounted 
to bo men, the fleet entered the bay of Fort-Royal. 
The climate of the Weſt-Indies had already ſhed its 
baneful influence on the foldiers who had arrived with 
- Hopſon, ſo as to deftroy ſome, and difahle others for 
vigoreus operations: but this circumſtance did not 
pPreddude attempts for the reduction of Martinique. 
As the Hand was in a weak ſtate of defence, and che 
inhabitants were diſcontented from the lofs of their 
trade, it was concluded that the reſiſtunce would not 
be pertinacious, and that the Britifh flag would ſoon 
" appear-oh Fort-Royal. Two batteries being quickly 
"Henced, the troops landed without diffioulty; and 
on the following day, aſſaulted an eminence near the 
ton; but, being diſcouraged by the efforts of à gallant 
party which defended it, they retired. It was then 
propoſed by the military commander to his naval 
aſſociate, that the artillery ſhoald be landed near the 
town, or that the caſtle ſhould be attacked by fea, 
while the ſoldiery ſhould aſſault it by land. The 
commodore replied, that he could not land the cannon 
2 the deſired ſpot, or afhſt in the ſiege of the fort, 
1 9 till 
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raiſed on ſhore. This difference of opinion refcued 
Fort-Royal from danger; and the fleet proceeded tothe 
bay of St. Pierre ; but, inftead of attempting to gain 
poſſeflion of that part of Martinique, the two com- 
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tilt the weſtern part of it ſhould be filenced. by batteries 4. H. 
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manders agreed to transfer their attention to the ifland 


of Guadaloupe, which Moore repreſented to the 
general as the chief neſt of French privateers. The 
armament arriving off the town of Baſle-Terre, the 


thips cannonaded the batteries and the fort with vigor 
and effect. The Rippon having run aground near 


two batteries, her occupants ware expoſed to a moſt 
ſevere diſcharge of cannon and muſquetry; and, in 
this ſituation, ſhe caught ſire; but it was ſpeedily extin- 
guiſhed. The Briſtol gave her ſome relief; and ſhe 


at length eſcaped from her dangerous fituation. The 


town was bombarded with fury; and it was nearly 
deſtroyed before the conflagration produced by the 
bombs had ſubſided. The retreat of the enemy from 
the fortifications gave the troops an unmoleſted acceſs; 
and they took poffefion of the burning town. But 
the conqueſt of the capital did not render them com- 
plete maſters of the iſtand. Truſting to the natural 
ſtrength of an irregular and rugged country, the French 
and the natives reſolved to detend the paſſes againſt 


the invaders; and deſultory hoſtilities enſued. To 


facilitate the reduction of the whole iſland, che general 
ſent a detachment into Grande-Terre, the eaſtern divi- 
ſion of the iſland; and this core, with the aid of ſome 
of the ſhips, took Fort-Louis by ſtorm. Hopſon dy- 
ing ſoon after, major-general Barrington became com- 
mander in chief; and he proſecuted the war with zeal 
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and activity, though he was ſoon deſerted by the com- 


modore, who ſailed away to watch the motions of a 
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French ſquadron, which had recently arrived at Mar- 
tinique. The town of Goſier, in Grande-Terre, was 
taken by aſſault; and other poſts were gained by the 
valor of the Engliſh, who obliged their adyerſaries 
to ſubmit to terms of capitulation, which, however, 


were not diſhonorable. Scarcely was the agreement 


. ſigned, when the general was informed of the debark- 


ation of M. de Beauharnois in Grande-Terre, with a 
force which, if it had ſooner arrived, would have 
driven the invaders from the iſland. The neighbour- 
ing iſles of Deſeada and los Santos accepted the con- 
ditions which had accompanied the ſurrender of Gua- 


| daloupe ; but the inhabitants of Marie-galante would 


not yield to the demand of their ſubmiſſion, till it was 


enforced by the appearance of an armament which 
they were unable to withſtand 2. 


The campaign on the American continent now. re · 
quires our attention. The plan which was formed 


for the conduct of it, was extenſive and judicious. 
It was propoſed, that the French ſhould be attacked 


in their principal forts and ſettlements, nearly at the | 
ſame time ; and that the different expeditions ſhould 
have ſuch a connexion and correſpondence, as would 
at once contribute to mutual ſupport, amidſt the 
diviſion and diſtraction of the cnemy's force and at- 
tention. The chief commander was Amherſt, an 
officer of courage and capacity; whoſe ſpecific de- 
partment, in the grand ſcheme of operations, com- 
prehended the object of expelling the foe from the 
vicinity of the lakes Gearge and Champlain. The 
part aſſigned to major-general Wolfe, who had diſtin- 


| guithed himſelf in the conqueſt of Cape-Breron, was 
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the ſiege of Quebec, the colonial capital of the French. 9 — 


Brigadier Prideaux was deſtined to beſiege the fort of 
Niagara, which commanded the lakes Ontario and 
Erie; and Stanwix was to attack the leſs confiderable 
forts in the environs of thoſe lakes. It was intended, 
that Amherſt, in the event of his ſucceſs on the two 
former lakes, ſhould proceed into the Canadian pro- 
vince, to aſſiſt Wolfe in his department, Prideaux 
was urged to expedite his branch of the ſcheme, that, 
either by perſonal aid, or by drawing off a part of the 
French force from Quebec and the ſmaller lakes to 
Montreal and other parts of Canada, he might pro- 
mote the accompliſhment of the-views of the ſuperior 
commanders ; and it was concluded, that, if the bri- 
gadier ſhould be retarded in his operations by vigorous 
reſiſtance, Stanwix would be enabled, by the attention 


which the enemy would pay to the preſervation of the 


principal fort near the larger lakes, to carry his enter- 
priſe into full effect. X 

Amherſt, though active and zealons, did not reach 
| Ticonderoga at a period ſufficiently early. The 
French, not expecting to preſerve this poſt againſt the 
force which attended the general, and which, they had 


reaſon to believe, would be more ably and cautiouſly 


directed than it had been on ſome former occaſions, 


ſet fire to the fort, and retired to Crown-Point. The 


loſs of colonel Townſhend, who fell by a ſudden ſhot, 
diminiſhed the joy which aroſe from the acquiſition 
of an important poſt. The flames of the fort were 


eagerly extinguiſhed by the new poſſeſſors; and, not 


being greatly injured, it was quickly repaired. The 
general was ſoon after appriſed of the dereliction of 
Crown-Point, to which he now proceeded. Having 
ordered a new fort to be erected at this ſtation, he 
RES: attended 
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y- attended to the equipment of veſſels of different kinds, 
and endeavoured to acquire the full dominion of 
Lake Champlain. By the exertions of captain Loring, 
he ſucceeded in this reſpect ; but the approach of the 
winter obliged him to defer the attack of the French 
works on the iſle aux Noix, after he had made ſome 
attempts to reach that part of the lake, which were 
rendered fruitleſs by adverſe winds. He was thus 
prevented from co-operating with Wolfe in Canada, 
The taſk allotted to Prideaux was undertaken with 
alacrity. Aſſociated with fir William Johnſon, the 
brigadier marched from Oſwego to the fort of Niagara, 
and commenced a vigorous ſiege; in the progreſs of 
which he loſt his life, not from the fire of the enemy, 
but from the burſting of a cohorn in the trenches. 
When Amherſt had received an account of this acci- 
dent, he ſent a ſucceſſor to the camp of the be- 
ſiegers, in the perſon of brigadier Gage. The chief 
command, in the interim, was exerciſed by Johnfon» 
in a manner which reflected credit on his courage and 
- addreſs. The French, eager to raiſe the ſiege, ad- 
vanced for that. purpoſe with a body of provincials 
and Indians. Sir William, without neglecting the 
ſiege, made proper diſpoſitions for receiving them; 
and a battle enſued, in which they were totally de- 
July 24 feared. This incident ſo diſcouraged the beſieged, 
that the requiſition of a ſurrender met with compliance. 
Captivity was the fate to which they were > abliged to 
ſubhmit. 
Of the operations of Ie Stanwix, we do not 
meet with any detail; but it appears, that he was not 
wWholly unſucceſsful. in his department. He ſcoured 
the country about Lake Erie, extended the Bruifh 
intereſt among the Indians, and conttibuted to the 
are of the ſettlements on the Ohio. 


The 
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The expedition againſt Quebec ſeemed: pregnant 4. D. 
with diffculty. The defenſible ſtate of that town, 


ſtrong both by art and nature; the force which the 
marquis de Montcalm commanded on this ſtation; 


and the military reputation of that nobleman; conſpited 


to render the enterpriſe doubtful and hazardous. Wolfe 
was ſenſible of the magnitude of the obſtacles which 
appeared in his way; but he would not ſuffer any 
conſideration of this kind to enfeeble his eee 
or impair the energy of his ſpirit. 

The troops deſtined for this ſervice were cl 


at Louiſbourg, to the number of 7000 men, including 


provincials ; a force apparently too ſmaH for the pro- 
feſſed object. They ſailed up the river St. Laurence, 


under the eſcort of vice-admiral Saunders; and landed 


on the iſle of Orleans. It being deemed neceſſary, as 


a preparative to the fiege of Quebec, to aim at the- 


poſſeſſion not only of the north-weſtern extremity of 
this ſmall iſland, but alſo of Point Levi on the neigh- 
bouring continent, Wolfe. gave directions for the 
ſeiſure of theſe poſts. Colonel Carleton quietly ſta- 
tioned himſelf at the former point; and brigadier 
Monckton, after a ſkirmiſh, became the occupant 


of the latter, The two points were immediately 


fortified, | 

While the works of Levi were unfiniſhed; about 
1600 of the enemy croſſed the river in the hope of 
deſtroying them; but the confuſion which aroſe 
among this party occaſioned the haſty retreat of thoſe 
who would otherwiſe, in all probability, have been 
baffled in their attempt. The batteries of cannon and 
mortars were ſo well directed from this point, that 
the habitations of the upper town of Quebec ſoon 
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received conſiderable injury, and the lower town was 
almoſt ruined: but the higher fortifoations were 
"— damaged. 

As there was no proſpect of reducing Quebec while 
Montcalm covered it by a well-poſted army, ſuperior 


to that of Wolfe, the Engliſh general prepared to draw 


the marquis to an engagement. Having paſſed the 
river $t. Laurence, he encamped on the eaſtern banks 
of the Montmorenci. A company of rangers, the 
next morning, ſuffered ſo ſeverely from an attack of a 
body of Indians, that they were nearly diſabled for 


ſervice. The bold activity of the ſavages diſplayed 


itſelf on other . occaſions, to the prejudice of the 


invaders. 
To avoid the 2 of a direct aſſault upon the 


ſtrongeſt part of the entrenchments of the French, 


whoſe commander reſolved to ſtand on the defenſive, 
Wolfe examined the courſe of the Montmorenci, in 
ſearch of a paſſage which miglit enable him to attack 
the foe on terms of leſs diſadvantage. He diſcovered 
a ford up the river; but the oppoſite banks were too 
ſteep and woody, and too ſtrongly entrenched, to be 

attempted without great hazard. He then turned his 
attention to the country above Quebec, and paſſed up 
the St. Laurence in the night, with ſome ſhips of war 


and tranſports, in queſt of a convenient ſpot for a 
general deſcent. .Returning, after a fruitleſs ſearch, 


to his camp, he found that the enemy had endeavoured 
to erect a battery for the purpoſe of eannonading his 
army acroſs the Montmorenci, but had been obliged, 


dy the efforts of brigadier Townſhend, to defiſt from 


that ſcheme. 
Not deterred by difficulty or danger, Wolfe at alla 


e on the bold meaſure of attacking the entrench- 
me nts 
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ments of the foe. The admiral, who had baffled the ——_ 


efforts of the French for the deſtruction of his 
tranſports, and had diſcharged his duty with vigilance, 
readily concurred in the propoſition of the general. 
Ta cover. the deſcent, he ſtationed a man of war in 


the channel between the iſle of Orleans and the falls 
of Montmorenci, and ran ſome tranſports aground, 


near the ſpot on which the landing would be attempt- 
ed, There was a redoubt on the brink of the ſtream, 
which ſeemed to be out of the reach of the muſquetry 
from the entrenchments. An aſſault of this poſt was 
intended by Wolfe, that, if the French ſhould aim at 
the preſervation of it, he might draw them to a general 
conflict ; or might, if they ſhould decline the ſupport 
of the redoubt, enable himſelf to take ſuch a ſurvey of 
their ſituation, as might aſſiſt him in the attack which 
he medirated, - | 
An embarkation was now ordered ; and the pre- 
parations which were made for this purpoſe, added to 
the fire from the ſhip placed in the channel, threw 


the enemy into ſome confukon ; which encouraged July 31. 


the intrepid Wolfe, who now found that, the redoubt 
was too much commanded to be kent without very 
great loſs, to give directions for an immediate attack 
of the entrenchments, The firſt who landed were 
thirteen companies of grenadiers, and a party of pro- 
vincials. In diſregard of the inſtructions which they 
had received, for arranging themſelves in due form, 
and waiting the approach of others, the grenadiers 
ruſhed forward with confuſed impetuofity; and their 
reception was ſuch as might have been expected from 
their rafhneſs. They were ſo ſeverely galled by the 
ſteady fire of their adverſaries, that they were obliged 
to have recourſe to the ſhelter of the abandoned redoubt. 
Monckton' s brigade having gow landes, and being 

drawn 
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AD. drawn up in admirable order on the beach, the re. 


759. pelled grenadiers, whoſe number had been conſiderably 


diminiſhed, were directed to form behind this cor fas. 
The day now began to decline, and a ſudden ſtorm 
aroſe; and, as a freſh repulſe might be attended with 
extreme peril; the troops were recalled 3. 

This misfortune ſenfibly affected the general; and, 
it he reflected on the increaſing difficulties of his 
fituation, the hope of ſucceſs feemed to vanith from 
his mind. He perſiſted, however, in his endeaveurs 
to anſver the expectations which his countrymen had 


derived from che fame of his valor and abilities. He 
now ſent brigadier Murray with 1200 men above the 


town, to attempt a defcent, and try all the means in 
his power for dividing and weakening* the enemy. 


 Rear-admiral Hotmes, who eſcorted this detachment, 


was ordered to deſtroy all the hoſtile veffels which he 
could find up the river; and he and his aſſociate were 


| directed to ſeek all oceaſions of opening a commun 


cation with general Amherſt. Murray made tw o 


eſſays to land, without effect; but, in a third, he 


gained the ſhore, and deſtroyed a magazine. Some 
information was now obtained of the proceedings af 


Amherſt, and of the preparations which that com- 


mander was making for the attack of the ifte aux Noix 
but Wolfe had little hope of being gratified with his 
aid. | | W 

The impatient ſpirit of Wolfe inclined him to think 


of making a general aſſault upon the town. But, 


when he and the admiral had examined the place with 
all the attention which the danger of approach would 
attow, they concluded that ſuch an aſſault was rendered 


3 Later from Wa ta fi in the. Gazette. 
| imprac- 
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upper town. * 


Diſappointed in his various 1 and appre- 
hending the failure of the enterpriſe, the general was 
haraſſed with anxiety and perturbation of mind, which 
conſpired, with perſonal fatigue, to impair a conſti- 
tution not diſtinguiſhed by ſtrength. He was, for 
ſome time, prevented, by indiſpoſition, from attending 
to the duties of his ſtation :. but, as ſoon as he had 
partially recovered, he prepared to execute a reſolution 
which had received the ſanction of the chief officers 
of his army, of quitting the banks of the Montmorenci, 
and making choice of a poſt above the town, as 
being better calculated for the promotion of his eager 
defire of a conflict. It was at this time that he ad- 
dreſſed, to the Britiſh miniſter, a well-written narrative 
of his operations, accompanied with his opinion of 
the ſtate of affajrs ; in which, — of deſpondence 

ſeemed to exclude all rays of hope. 

I The troops, being tranſported to Point Levi, ad- 
oi along the ſouthern banks of the St. Laurence; 
and were then re-embarked, and conveyed up the river, 
to amuſe. the enemy with the proſpect of a diſtant - 
debarkation. But, the courſe of the boats being ſud- 
denly changed, the army ſtopped before day-break 
within a league of Cape Diamond, fitpared near the 
lower town. 

The idea of landing on this pard of te ſhore was 
preferred by Wolfe, and the other general officers, to-/ 
that of a remote deſcent. They were induced to diſ- 
regard the dangers of this ſpot, by the conſideration 
of the greater probability which it afforded of producing 
an engagement. The place of landing was extremely 
narrew ; aud the ſteep heights of Abraham were to 
17 | - | ; | be 
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A.D. be aſcended in the dark, either by an entrenched path, 
975% or by a woody precipice. The light infantry, animated 


by Wolfe, who landed among the foremoſt, boldly fealed 
the eminence, and diſlodged the defenders of the path; 
The reſt of the ſoldiery afterwards mounted ; and 
martial arrangements were formed without delay. 
The French general had detached M. de Bougain- 
ville to watch the motions of the Engliſh, who, he 
thought, would land at a conſiderable diſtance above 
Quebec: but, when he found that they had actually 
aſcended thoſe heights which overlooked the weakeſt 
part of the town, he was aſtoniſhed at their daring 
ſpirit, and alarmed at the danger with which the place 


Was threatened. He was now convinced of the ex- 


pediency of quitting his ſtrong poſt, and advancing to 
give battle to the enemy. He executed this deter- 


mination with celerity, and made his appearance be- 


tween the invading army and the town: 

Wolfe was now indulged with, the- opportunity 
which he had long defired ; and he made ſxeilful diſ- 
poſitions for an immediate action. Montcalm alſo 
diſplayed his judgment in the array of his army. The 
number of men under each general differed conſi- 
derably. The marquis had above 8000 finder his 
banners; while the Britiſh commander had not 5Fooo. 
The former had two pieces of cannon; but the latter 
had only one, which, however, was uſed with great 
efficacy. The French gave the firft fire, which their 


' adverſaries received with tranquillity, being ordered 


by the general to reſerve their fire, till it was likely, 
ſrom the approach of the hoſtile ranks, to do great 
execution. The right wing of the Engliſh, and their 
central body, had the principal ſhare in the action; 


* Wolfe diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the vigor of his 
perſonal 
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perſonal exertions. The well- directed fire of his men * D. 
made ſuch havock among the French regulars, that 9 


they could not long withſtand it. They were begin- 


ning to give way, when Wolfe, who was the object 


of particular aim, was diſabled by a dangerous wound, 
and borne out of the line. Monckton, having aſſumed 
the chief command, did not long act before he was 
alſo wounded and carried off. Towpſhend then be- 
came the chief director of the operations of the army. 


This officer had been appointed to the. conduct of the 


left wing, which Montcalm was deſirous of aſſaulting 
in flank; an intentidn which was fruſtrated by the 


{ill of Townſhend, and the activity of Howe, the 


commander of the light infantry. 
The diſorder into which the French were thrown, 


and the diſcouragement which aroſe from the loſs of 


the marquis {who fell about the ſame time with Wolfe), 
did not produce an immediate flight. They continued 
to act, though with feeble efforts, till the ſuperior ex- 
ertions of the Britiſh troops effectually prevailed. The 
regiments, at whoſe head the gallant Wolfe had fallen, 
preſſed forward with their bayonets fixed, and increaſed 
the confuſion of the foe ; while the Highlanders, and 
other troops in the centre, led on by Murray, acted 
with an impetuous vigor which ſubdued all reſiſtance. 


The eagerneſs of purſuit had diſordered the victors, 


when Townſhend took meaſures for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of regularity of operation 4. 

The three diviſions of the French army had re- 
treated, when Bougainville, who had haſtened back 
towards Quebec, on the report of the altered motions 
of the Engliſh, arrived with his detachment in the rear 


4 Letter from Townſhend. 
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| Poſe this freſh cor fs, which exceeded 1500 men; but 
they did not think proper to attack him; nor would 


he quit his advantageous ground to purſue them. 


About 1500 of the vanquiſhed were killed or 
wounded. in this engagement; and 250 were made 
priſoners. Of the conquerors, about 650 were either 


. deprived of life, or injured by wounds: but the victims 


in this number were only 57, if we nay credit the 
official account. 

The fate and the character of the Engliſh general 
are entitled to diſtin notice. The firſt wound which 
he received was in the right wriſt; but he coolly 
wrapped his handkerchief about the part affected, 
and perſevered in the diſcharge of his functions. A 
ſecond ſhot ſtruck him near the grom ; though it did 
nbt conſtrainñ him to retire. A third aſſailed his breaſt, 
and he reluctantly ſubmitted to the neceſſity of with- 
drawing his perſon from the immediate ſcene of action. 
Notwithſtanding his pain and weakneſs, he was eager 
to take another view of the field, and requeſted an 
attendant officer to ſupport him for that purpoſe. 


Finding chat his viſion was impaired, he deſired to be 


nformed of the exact ſtate of affairs. He was an- 
ſwered with an intimation, that the ranks of the enemy 
were greatly diſordered. He ſoon after heard the 
awakening cry, © They run!” He eagerly aſked, 
« Who run?” and, when the reply referred to the 


French, he ſaid, with all the appearance of joy and 


ſatisfaction which his languid condition would allow, 
I die content.” He had ſcarcely uttered theſe words 
when he expired, in the 34th year of his age. He 
was poſſeſſed of ſtrong and lively talents; and his 
judgment was more clear and accurate than his vivacity 


gave 


7 
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gave reaſon to expect. He cultivated uſeful know- 4. D. 


ledge, particularly that of che military profeſſion. The 
theory of martial ſcience he well underſtood; and, for 


the practice of it, he was admirably qualified by his 


thirſt of glory, his determined courage, his activity, 


addreſs, vigilance, and attention. His diſpoſition was 


humane, and his ſentiments were liberal; and his oc- 
caſional gallantries, in the opinion of the young and 


the gay, did not detract from his general merit s. 


His brave aſſociate Monckton did not die of tlie 
wound which. drove him from tlie field. A ball en- 


tered his breaſt, and paſſed through a part of his lungs; 


but it was extracted by chirurgical fkill. The ſecond 
in command, in the French army, was lefs fortunate ; 
for he died of his wounds on board of an Engliſh ſhip. 

The ſucceſsful battle which we have deſcribed was 
deciſive of the fate of the Canadian metropolis. The 


greater part of the defeated army having -retired to 


ſome diſtance, and the Britiſn admiral preparing to 
attack the works of the lower town, while Townſhend 
threatened the upper with a regular ſiege, the com- 
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mandant (Ramſay) was induced to capitulate, though sept. 1 


the fortifications were in a good ſtate, and the garriſon. 
ſtrong and well provided. The terms » auted to him 
were more honorable than they would have been, had 
not the general conſidered that the French were col- 


lecting ftrength in his rear, that an uniavorable ſeaſon 


was approaching, and that the acquiſition of the place 
in its preſent ſtate of defence would be no imall ad- 
vantage. He therefore, in concert with the admural, 
agreed to the conveyance of the garriſon to one of the 


5. The houſe of commons, in the next ſeſſion, honored the memory 
'of Wolfe, iy voting a monument to him in the abbey of Weſtminſter, 
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D. ports of France, and conſented to the maintenance of 


* 5 the privileges of the inhabitants. Leaving the con- 


quered city under the government of Murray, he re- 
turned with the fleet to England. 

The account which Wolfe had tranſmitted to this 
kingdom, had propagated among the people a deſpair 
of the ſucceſs of the expedition to Canada. But this 
ueſpondence was of very ſhort duration; for the diſ- 
patches of Townſhend and Saunders, announcing the 
victory over the French and the conqueſt of Quebec, 
were, in their arrival, poſterior, by only two days, to 
the receipt of his letter. A general joy now inſpired 
me nation; but it was allayed by a regret, equally 

general; for the loſs of the heroic Wolfe; though 

ſome conſolation aroſe from the reffexion that he died 
in the act of acquiring freſh laurels, the moſt ho- 
norable way in which a ſoldier could expire. | 
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| The Britiſ arms firoſfier in Indi g.—The cemfiargn in 
Germany is unfortunate to the F rench ; —wha, are de- 
feated at Minden by frrince F. erdinand.—The Prufſjans 

meet \'with various misfortunes. — Aqmiral Hawke 0b= 


 tams a 1 onal advantage over the F. rench fleet near 
Bells fie. — Hllio caſitures the /+ ſquadron g of 1hurot. 


Ir was not only i in the weſtern ae, that the , 
ſubjects of Great-Britam triumphed i in this memoraþl© | 
year. In Aſia and in Europe, their coyrage and per- 
ſeverance were alfo crowned with ſucceſs. 

In treating of the affairs of India, we ſhall firſt refer | 
to the ſiege of Tanjour, which Lally, the French 
general, had commenced after the capture of Fort St. 
David, in reſentment of the non-compliance of the 
rajah (an ally of the Engliſh) with a pecuniary e de- 
mand. He had made A conſiderable breach, when a 


to Madras and, after a briſk conflict wich colonel 
Draper, who had fallied from the fort, he gained poſ- 
ſeſhon of the ſuburbs. He was haraſſed during the 
fiege by a corfis under captain Preſton ; and, when 

major Cailtaud had reinforced this body, a detach” | 
ment from the beſieging army, ſent to cruſh the party, 
ſuffered a ſeyero repulſe. Difcouraged by the ſpirited 
reſiſtance of the garriſon, Lally was inclined to relin- 
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A. D. quiſh the ſiege of Madras; but he did not retire before 
XS the arrival of a reinforcement from Bombay for the 
town. Colonel Laurence, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as the director of the defenſive operations, now 
returned to England for the recovery of his health „ 
and the military command, on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
devolved to major Brereton, who, having reduced 
Conjeveram, was for ſome time inactive. Lally, 
appearing near this poſt, endeavoured to draw the 
poſſeſſors of it to a general engagement; but the 
_ -ſuperiority of his force, particularly in Europeans, 
induced them to decline the challenge, though they 
contended with his followers in occaſional ſkirmiſhes. 
Brereton afterwards made an unſucceſsful attempt 
upon Wandewaſh; but, when his force had been 
augmented by the junction of colonel Coote, an officer 
who had acquired honor in the battle of Plaſſy, and 
who now aſſumed the chief command, the garriſon 
ſurrendered after a ſhort ſiege, as did alſo the occupants 
of Carangoly?.-_ 
An expedition of i pres was projected by Clive, 
who, after the late revolution in favor of Jaffier Ali 
- Khan, had been intruſted with the government of the 
company's ſettlementy in Bengal. He reſolved to ſend 
an army for the expulſion of the French from Maſuli- 
patam, and other parts of Golconda. Colonel Ford 
was employed on this ſervice, and his conduct juſti- 
fied the appointment. Having diſembarked at Vizaga 
patam with 2 100 men, he added to his force the troops 
of a friendly rajah, and marched againſt the marquis 
de Conflans, whom he totally defeated, though the 
pumbar of the enemy conſiderably exceeded 5 0 own. 


* cane, Accoint of the wa i lan. 
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When he had driven the F rench from ſeveral forts, - - 
he inveſted Maſuli-patam, which he took by aſſault. 

This ſucceſs contributed to detach Salabat-Jing, vice. 

roy of the Decan, from the intereſt of the French ; 

and he : ſigned a treaty, by which he made ſome valu- 

able territorial grants to the Engliſh company, and 
engaged to exclude the French from all Par of his © 0 
province. © 

While Ford was thus engaged, Clive w was obliged = 
to, act againſt another enemy. This was the Shah | 
Zadah, a claimant of the diadem of the Mogul, who 
had invaded the Bengaleſe territories, and inveſted 
Patna. . Clive advanced towards that town, and ſoon 
reſcued it from the danger of reduction, by enforcing 
the retreat of the invader. For this ſervice, he was 
rewarded by J afßer with a  Jaghir of about 30,000 - 
pounds fer annum. 

The advantageobs ſituation. and extenſive trade of 
Surat tempted the cupidity of the Engliſh, who had, 
long maintained a factory i in that port, but had found 
reaſon. to complain of the reſtriQi ions under which 
their commerce lahored. The diſorders which pre- 
vailed i in the town now gave them an opportunity of 
eſtabliſhing their power in this territory, which, though | 
nominally ſubject to the Mogul, was governed, with 
little dependence | on: him, by different leaders. The 
indiyidual hd, had the chief ſway enjoyed the dignity 
of admiral for the Mogul in the Indian ſeas, and occu- | 
pied the. caſtle. of Surat ; and, as he plundered and op- 
preſſed, the inhabitants, the principal merchants re- 
queſted the forcible interpoſition of the governor * 
Bombay, whom they promiſed to aſſiſt in the reduction 
of "the fortreſs: Pleaſed with the application, the 


ſervants of the coinpaby levied à military force, and 
, | N 3 | obtained 
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I ore che aid of two Hips from Vier- ade! Pocock. | 
_. ptain Wade was intruſted with the command of 
. yu oof Ad, as Toon as he had landed | near the 
plies, he attacked oe of the poſts of che petty tyrant, 
whoſe Adhierents he diflsdged by cke vi vigor. of his afſault, 
Having dite the neareſt works bor Teveral days, 
he 5 poffefftiön of the exterior diviſic ion of the 
town; and, b bombarding the other part, as well as 
Are caſtle, ke! Ribe fuch terror into the leaders of one 
of cke Wins, that an agreement Was igned for the 
benefit of the En uin. The poſleffor of the calls. 
preclüded by TE Wage frotn the hopes of Taccels, 
I | Capitufdted; and the & company Hot on! acquired the 
: MUAY de the bort, Bite W de altament of k 
f cöfladerable part of thie revenues of the tdw, 6h pre- 
fic df Evercifing the office f a Amira to thé Mog ul. 
The event of this enterpriſe gave great Eatsfachen is 
the prehdency 6f Bombay, from he particular advan- 
tages Which it pramifed 10 that Tettlement s. 
X naval &h; gagerttefft which 6 Sürked HEAT fle Ae 
bf Cey fon Aefelves dür nötice. Habit cruiſed fo f 
Tote Hate ! in guet of an opportütfity of” he jon, ; Pococ 
drrled che French fleet, and Cömfhencel a general 
Gutle. WI. TAE, though He had dleven farge hips, 
flach 65d 74 gulls, puta: finioufly Hel from a com- 
ander Wund had only "nite, wi 50 to 68 5 hüt, 
With He Had —— Gael för eiglit days, Ke Find this 
. Sept. 10. Ehgliſh f fear him, that hie made rangeinellts fo 
= battle.” For this Hödurs, the conteſt Was tratnrained 
du wathith; aba the Fiendh ken Third, leaving 
* | heir adv erfaries in x Hate 1M adapted for pilot. The 
* | 2 It is PEI worthy 6f miettion};that « alf ae KA 


ji Perſia, þ belonging to the Eaft-India Company, was taken in * year by 
1 (6. party! © "af French, 550 de ſtroyed. WEL. 
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GEORGE H. 183 . 
number of kifled and wounded, on the part of the A. b. 1 
Englifh, nearly amounted to 600; but the French 175% : 4 
Tafferers are ow age DYING far exceeded that 
amount. 

In the courſe of this year, hoſtilities, both naval and 
military, paſſed between the Englith and their com- 
mercial rivals the Dutch. The latter ſeemed to have 
formed the ſcheme of engroſſing the advantageous 
traffic of ſalt- petre, and of encroaching on the Engliſh 
in other points. They are ſuppoſed to have ſecretly 
conſulted the ſoubah-dar of Bengal, and to have re- 
ceived aſſurances of his favor and indulgence. An 
armament, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips, in which about 
1500 foldiers were embarked, failed from the ifland of 
Java to the month of the Ganges, and proceeded up 
the river towards Chinfurah, or Choucherah. Colonel 
Clive, however, had no ſooner been informed of the 
approach of a part of this fleet, than he prohibited, by 
letter, the debarkation of any troops for the reinforce- 
ment of the Dutch garrifons. The Dutch com- 
mander, pretending that he only withed to land the 

men for refreſhment, obtained the permiſſion of that 
point: but, when the reſt of his ſhips had joined him, 
he ordered the troops to proceed to Chinfurah ; ſeiſetl 
ſome ſmall craft; and, by menaces of deſtruction, 
ſtopped the progreſs of one of the ſhips of the company 
down the river. The captain of the veſſel having re- 
ported this treatment at Calcutta, his ſhip,” and two 
others, were ſent to engage the Dutch ſquadron. of 
which not'a ſingle ſhip eſcaped. It is affirmed, that 
the victors, though fo une qual in force, did. not loſe a 
ſingle” man in this etigagemeht; while many of che 
oppoſite pagty fell victims to its fury. In the mean 
ae, the troops were adyancing by land to nn 
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55 D. but colonel. Ford, having. fixrſk defeated a detachmens | 


* 


1 


from the: garriſon, of that ſettlement, completed ay ; 
ſucceſs by. the diſcomfiture of the other body. 

bled by theſe ſevere checks, the Dutch ſued Pu 
accommodation; and it was, agreed, chat they thquld 
make compenſation, for che loſſes. ſuſtained by the 
"Engliſh company, before their ſhips or men ſhould be 
reſtored ; that they ſhould only maintain 125 European 
ſoldiers i in all their factories i in Bengal and its depen- 
fencies ; ;. and that they mould erect no fortifications, 
maße no military preparetions, 2 Abele no troops 
into the country 5... ..- 


5 5 ſhall. have occaſian to relate ſome remarkable 
events. .The F rench having; ſeiſed the free city of 
[Franckfort, ith a view of ſecuring the command of 
the Mayne and the Rhine, prince Ferdinand, that he. 
might deprive them af the benefit of that act of iu- 
Juſticę, advanced witk about 39,909 men, and attacked 
their army; near; Bergen a; but they were ſo ſecurely 
poſted, that he was repelled. in three aſfaults; and, 
after his, retreat, he remained for ſome time on. the 
defenſive, During, his inactivity, the enemy again 
tool poſſeſſion of the capital and other towus of the 
Principality of Heſle- Caſſel; and the duke de Brogliv 
penetrate |, with one diviſion of. the grand army, imo 
the Hanoverian territories... The inhabitants, of the 
elefgrate were. ſtruck with conſternation. ; Pi and. the- 
regencq lent off the archives, and other Papers, and 
T5: of 1 importance and Value, hom Hanover to Stade. 

ut the Prince was not "alarmed « or intimidgted: and 


ed . 
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The French army, commanded by the mareſchal de 2 D. 


Contades, occupied. a ſtrong poſt in the vicinity. of - 
Minden. : The prince Rationed himſelf at, a {mall 
diſtance ; and endeayoured to draw the mareſchal 
from his poſt. His 1 movements far this purpoſe were 
artful and efficacious. He marched with the bulk of 


his army to Hille, leaving a 00% under general Wan- 
genheim, entrenched. on che banks of the Weſer; 3 


while another body obſtructed the communication of 
the F rench with Paderborn. Caontades and his aſſo- 
ciates, not aware of the, policy « of Ferdinand, reſolved 
to attack Wangenheim, that the defeat of his divifion 


might enable them to poſt themſelves between the 


prince and che Weſer. They now quitted their ad- 
vaißtageous ground; and the duke de Broglio was 
ordered to commence. the attack; but, when he had 
reached an eminence hie h had concealed” the diſpo- 


Fitions of the hoſtile ranks, he Was furpriſed at the 


appearance of the main body « of Ferdinand, cgnnected 
with the conſis which he hoped to End unſupported. 
He made an immedi; ate report of his obſeryatiohs to 
the mareſchal ; who now found bimfelf cold be 
tween the river and a moraſs which had before defended 


ny 
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his front. As ! it was too late, however, to by ecede, he Aug, I. 


commanded the advance of his centre, which conſiſted 


of cavalry, the flower of the Gallic hoſt. The Britiſh . 


and Hanoverian infaptry encountered the affailants 
with ſuch vigor, as to produce great confuſion among 
them. Two brigades of infantry, ff from the mareſchal's 
right, endeavoured to ſupport the horſe ; but did not 
ſucceed i in their effort Broglio, who had made no 
impreſſion © upon the 355 poſted near the Hel, 
haſtened to the relief of the de centre ; but 1 
could only favor its retreat 4. 1 
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ad. „ he negligence and inaQtivity of lord George Sack- 


I” 


ville, the chief commander of the Britiſh troops $, 
"diminiſhed: the ſuccels of the day. He received an 
order from prince e Ferdinand, by the medivis' of cap- 
tain Wintzingetode, for his advancing with the horſe 
of the right wing to ſupport che foot / He affected to 
doubt which way he Thould advance, as he was fepa- 
rated by a wood from che n In the midſt of 
his heſitation, freſh orders were brought! to him by the 
Jieutenant-colonels Ligonier and Firzroy ; ; the former 
defiring him to put the cavalry in immediate motion 
to the left, that be might complete the diſorder of the 
French horke ; and the latter incimabihg, that he Was 


40 move with the Britiſh cavalry. Still pretending an 
uncertdinty, he rode in 12 of che prince ſümſelf; 
though, before } he converſed with him, he ordered the 
Hritiſh, horſe to advance. Other ſquadrons afterwards 
mevedz but the oppo ortunity af ſervice had elapſed. 
rince [teſtified Ris ſurpriſe and diſappointment at 
the contempt with which his orders Had been treated, 
and at at the loſs of that time which might have been 
employed i in che ruin. of the retiring armys. | 
*< The victory Was extremely honorable to the {mall 
wy ' Fr of men by whole valor i it was abtained ; for 
the chief merit c of it belonged to fix Britiſh regiments, 
and to Hanoverian battalions ; ; ; by whoſe memorable 
efforts, aided by the efficacy of a well-ferved artil- 
lery, 60 ſquadrons, and the infantry Which. acted in 
their ſupport, were 'pverthrowen. | The prince gave 
his teſtimony 0 of applauſe £0 their gallantry, by men- 
tioning them in the foremoſt rank of thoſe bodies 
. . Hor win tao vg, 


15 been conſiderably augmented. FREAR 
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which he particulariſed, in a public declaration, as K. 97 — 


moſt deſerving of praiſe. The principal Britiſh o- 
cers whom he ſpecified on this occaſion, were Walde- 
grave and Kingfley. He complimented the marquis 
of Granby © at the expence of lord George Sackville, 
by expreſſing his firm perſuaſion, that, if the former 
had commanded the cayalry of the right wing, the 
ſucceſs of the day would have been more brilliant 


or were wounded ; but, of the French, 7000 were 
killed, wounded, or made priſoners. Thel remains of 
de vahquiftied hoſt re-occupied their former ſtation 
immediately after the battle ; bat the intelligence 
which the mareſchal then received induced him again 
to quit it. The detachment, Which Ferdinand had 
ſent for the interception of the French « convoys from 
Paderborn, was commanded by the hefeditary 
of Brunſwick, who, though he found the Aut 
Briſac ſtrongly poſled near Coveldt, attacked Se 
without Aly, and totally defeated him. This mit- 
fortune, added to that of Minden, produced the retreat 
of Contades to the eaſtward of the Weſer. He was 
greatly haraſſed in his progreſs by the activity of his 
adverſaries, who moms im from various poſts, and 
captured many of his followers. He at length fixed 
his ſtation near Gieſſen, and Rrengthened his camp 
againſt an affault. F erdinand having ordered general 
Imhoff to attenipt the recovery of Munſter, the tmare- 
ſchal Tent M. d 'Armentieres for the protection of that 
city. Imhoff retired before a ſuperior enemy; but, 
Gen he had augmented his force, he returned to the 
| vicinity of Munkter, and, Having conſtrained the 
F. rench officer to dera. vegan to wet the town. 


* The ſiege, however, was not regularly formed. gil | 
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* the approach of winter ; ; and the place was then re- 
duced by vigorous attacks. Soon after the ſurrender, 
the hereditary prince alarmed, the enemy by his ſud- 
den appearance near Fulda, where 1 the duke of Wir- 
temberg, a ſubſidiary of France, was .careleſsly en- 
camped, more intent on diyerſion than on war. He 
drove the duke s troops into the town; purſued them 
through it; furiouſly attacked thoſe who wcre not 
ſufficiently expeditious in their retreat; and flew, 
wounded, or captured, four battalions. | 

The Pruflian monarch was expoſed, in this cam- 
paign, to the danger of ruin. His brother Henry, 
indeed, and other generals, met with ſome ſucceſs in 
various irruptions: but the clouds of adverſity, ſoon 
ever-thadowM this cheering proſpect. The advance 
of a numerous Ruffian army to a junction. with the 
troaps of the queen of Hungary, alarmed the ſubject; 
and ddherents « of Frederic. Count Dohna haralled 
the northern intrugers 3 in their march; but, as he ated 
with caution, his operations did not pleaſe his im- 
patient ſovereign, who, appointed Wedel to ſucceed 
him in his command. This general encountered the 
Ruſſians on the Silefian borders; but he was over- 
powered by numbers, and repelled with conſiderable 
ofs. 

The ſpcc 5 efs of the Moſcoltes called the perſorial 
gtiention, of the King to the obgruction of their pro- 
| Gele 35 and he.led 2 ſcle&t conſis to che camp of W Wedel, 

while an Auflrian reinforcement was. conduCted 5 
ba ydohn 1 to the. Ruthan camp, Though the hoſſi 
army now confiſled of 7 above $0,009. men,, enjoy ying 
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ſdering what would otherwiſe be raſh as even pru- A. A. 
dent in the critical ſtate of his affairs. At Cunerſ- '75* 
dorff, near Franckfort on the Oder, an obſtinate en- Aug. 13. 
gagement enſued. For ſeveral hours, the Pruſſians 
had a maniſeſt advantage. They drove their adver- 
ſaries from their entrenchments with great ſlaughter, 
and were eagerly purſuing their ſucceſs, when count 
Soltikoff, deliberately rallying the Ruſſians, made a 
firm ſtand near a large battery. The Pruſſian gene- 
rals adviſed the king to forbear ulterior attempts, as 
he was already, in a great meaſure, victorious: but 
he continued the conteſt, and made ſeveral attacks on 
"the Ruſſian phalanx. His fatigued infantry being 
twice repulſed, the horſe aſſaulted the foe, with equal 
inefficacy. The Auſtrian cavalry, ruſhing upon the. 
diſordered aſſailants, put them to flight, in dehance 
of all the efforts of Frederic. About 20,000 of his men 
were ſlain, wounded, or captured; and, in the oppoſite 
hoſt, the ſufferers were about 1 5,000. Had not the 
retreat of the Pruſſians been favored by the approach 
of night, their army would have been, in a manner, 
annihilated. The forbearance of the victorious enemy, 
who did-not, as might have been expected, preſs - 
forward to Berlin, was another advantage to the king, 
ho had time to refreſh and recruit his army. He 
was ſtill ſo formidable, in the midſt of his misfortunes, 
that the Ruſſian general, when he had joined Daun 
in Lufatia, was content to ſtand on the deſenſide. 
On the retreat of Soltikoff towards Poland, the king 
joined his brother near Torgau, and detached a ſtrong 
corfs, under Finck, to cut off the communication of 
Daun with Bohemia. The {kill of the count, how- 
ever, reduced this detathment to an impracticability 
6 Saab and about 15,000 Pruſſiaus were made 
priſoners 
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priſoners on this occaſion. Above 2900 others of the 
ſame nation were ſoon after killed or taken on the 
banks of the Elbe, near Meiſſen. When the king 
had been gratified with a reinforcement of about 
12,000 men, ſent by prince Ferdinand from the army 
of his Britannic majeſty, he ſought an occaſion of 
engaging Daun; but this general, ſecure in his camp 


at Pirna, would not riſque a conflict. The fame 


caution was ohſerved by Ferdinand, when the duke 


de Broglio, the fuccefior of Contades, made ſuch 


movements as indicated a deſire of encountering in 
the field the weakened army of the prince 7. 
In the mean time, the alarm of a French inyaſion 


of the Britiſh Cominious fall preyailed. The prepara- 


tions on the coaft of Bretagne were continued; and, 


when fr Edward Hawke had been driven by a ſtorm 


fram his ſtation near Breſt, M. de Conflans ſailed ont 
of that harbour with 21 flips of the line, and ſteered 
towards the bay of Quiberon, to take the tranſports 
from Vannes under his convoy. On the ſame day, 
Hawke left Torbay, in his return to the French coaſt, 
with 23 ſail of the line. When he approached Belle- 
iſle, he deſcried the fleet of Conflans, then purſuing 
commodore Duff, whoſe ſhips, however, ſafely joined 


Nox. 20· ce admiral. The French commander began to re- 
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tire, on the view of Hawke's fleet; but the latter, 
by a. diligent chaſe, hrought the foe to an engage- 
ment. Defying the dangers of the channe] between 
Helle-ifle and the continent, fir Edward, while ſome 
of his veſſels were engaged, bore down upon the ſhip 
of Conflans, le Soleil Royal. A French captain, 
#9 reſcue his commander from peril, interpoſed be- 


7 Hifoire de 1a Guerre de fept Ans, par le Rai de Prufle.--Engliſh 
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tween the hoſtile admirals, and received a broadfide, & D. 
which conſpired, with a high ſea, to fink his ſhip, 175%. 
le Theſee. Another ſhip of the line (le Superbe) 
foundered during the action, which was partial and 
deſultory. The veſſel of rear-admiral du Verger (le 
Formidable) ſtruck; as did alſo le Heros; but the vio- 
lence of the wind prevented the conquerors from 
taking poſſeſſion of the latter. Night favored the 
eſcape of the majority of the French ſhips. The 
Britiſh fleet anchored near the iſle of Dumet ; but the 
admiral apprehended danger from the increaſing fury 
of the tempeſt., As ſoon as day appeared, he found 4 
one of his ſhips diſmaſted on the ſhore; and, tha | 
Soleil Royal having run aground, he detached the 
Eſſex, of 64 guns, to take advantage of her ſituation; 
but this veſſel ſtruck on a ſand-bank, on which the 
Reſolution, a ſhip of ſuperior force, was likewiſe 
driven; and both were loſt, though the men, with 
few exceptions, were ſaved, . Seven of the. French 
- ſhips being diſcovered at anchor near the mouth of 

the Vilaine, Hawke was inclined to attack them; 

but the wind was ſo adverſe to his hopes, that he. 

could not even attempt the execution of his ſcheme. 

The next day, the weather being leſs tempeſtuous, 

he ſent three of his ſhips towards the ſhore, to burn 

the Soleil Royal and Heros, The French took upon 

themſelves the trouble of deſtroying the former ; and 

the Engliſh ſet fire to the other. Beſides theſe loſſes, 

Conflans was deprived of another of his ſhips, which 

{truck on a rock near the entrance of the Loire. The 

veſſels which had ſailed up the Vilaine, and others 

which ſteered towards Rochefort, eſcaped . 
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1759. Wholly extinguiſh the dread of an invaſion. Thurot, 


a reſolute and a ive ſeaman, 'whoſe cruiſes had been 
highly prejudicial to the Britiſh commerce, had the 
command of the ſquadron equipped at Dunkirk, with 
which he failed to the northward in the autumn. He 
was purfued by commodore Boyes, and was prevented 
from making a deſcent in Scotland. After ſome delay 
on the coaſts of Sweden and Norway, he directed 


his courſe to Ireland, that, by diſembarking i in that 
kingdom, he might facilitate the object of the grand 


armament from Bretagne. When he approached 
the Hibernian coaſt, he was haraſſed by ſtormy 


weather, which occaſioned the feparation of one of 


his ſhips; and, as another had before parted from 
him, he had only three veſſels when he appeared on 
the ſhores of Ilay, where he obtained refreſhments. 
by the peaceable mode of purchaſe. While prepara- 


tions were made againſt him both in Scotland and in 


Ireland, he ſailed to. the bay of Carrickfergus; and, 
about 600 foldiers having landed, an attack was made, 
which, after ſome reſiſtance, put the invaders in 


poſſeſſion of the town, The caſtle, being in a very 


weak ſtate of defence, was quickly ſurrendered. It 
was agreed, that the garriſon ſhould not be ſent to 
France, but ſhould be exchanged without delay for 
French priſoners; that the fortreſs ſhould not be de- 
ſtroyed; and that, if the corporation would ſupply 
the French troops with pros iſions, the town and 
country ſhould be preferved from. pillage. The total 


failure of the Breton oxpedition, asd a dread of the 


advance of a ſtrong body from Belfaſt, accelerated 


the departure of the enemy, who did not, however, 


eſcape the effects of naval hoſtility. Captain Elliot, 
28 with 
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retiring ſquadron near the iſle of Man. He himſelf 
encountered Thurot, whoſe ſhip had the ſuperiority 
in the number of guns and men, though the whole 
Britiſh ſquadron had the adyantage in the former 
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point. The French commodore fought with ſpirit, 


till the fire of Elliot had ſeverely ſhattered his veſſel; 
and made no ſmall havock among his men: he then 
ordered a ſignal of ſurrender. In attempting to ſtrike 
the colors, feveral of his men were killed; and. he 


alſo loſt his life. The captains of the other ſhips were 


afterwards obliged to yield; and the three prizes were 
conducted into the bay of Ramſey. Of the French, 
bove 250 are ſaid to have been killed or wounded ; 
and; of the victors, fewer than 40. The ſucceſs of 


Elliot and his gallant aſſociates produced great joy 


among the inbabitants of the maritime towns of 
Great-Britain and Ireland, and conſpired, with the 
exploits of Sir Edward Hawke, to diſſipate the ap- 
3 of invaſive hoſtilities. 
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George | Sackville is cafhiiered' for difobedience and 
carl Ferrers is hanged for murder. —1 te Fanghfh are 
' defeated wear Quebec; but they at length obtain Full | 
Vaſſafa. of Canada.—The French are unfurcefsful in 

India. They are: defeated in Germany by © ferince 
Ferdinand. —Deatſi and charatier of George K 


. Tus great achievements of this year, and the 
ſtriking difplays of Britiſh valor, filled the nation 


with tranſport ; and, amidſt the glories of the time, 
the enormous expence of the war, and the calamities 


attendant on that dreadful evil, ſeemed to eſcape ge- 


neral notice. But there were many who did not fail 


to obſerve, that prudence would now be moſt clearly 
evinced in a determination of cloſing the war without 


delay, or, at leaſt, of confining it to maritime and 
colonial hoſtilities. The leading members of the 
cabinet, however, reſolved te proſecute it with vigor 
in all its branches; and the zeal of the people encou- 
-raged them in this object. | 

A new ſeſſion of parliament being opened by c com- 


miſſion, the lord-keeper harangued the two honſes 


on the proſperous ſtate of affairs, and the glorious 
preyalence of the Britiſh arms ; and requeſted ſuch 
ſupplies as were neceſſary * to ſuſtain, and preſs yn 

effect, the e operations againſt the enemy. 
The 
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The addreſſes were voted without oppoltian; and A 
they contained an applauſive enumeration of the late 
ſucceſſes. The commons were remarkably liberal 
in their grants; for the ſupplies exceeded fifteen, mil- 
lions and a half. The number of ſeamen and marines 
roſe to 70,000; and the ſoldiers that were allowed 
(the Britiſh troops in Germany being included in the 
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number) were . abaui. 57,000, beſides almoſt 58,000 


ſubſidiaries. Eyen this force not being deemed 
ſufficient, additions were made, in the progreſs of the 


ſeſſion, to che number both of Britiſh and German 


troops. 5 : 
To anſwer the votes of fronts, beſides the annual 
duties on land and malt, new taxes were impoſed for 
the payment of the intereſt of the extenſive loan now 
required; and above. two millions and a half were 
taken from the ſinking fund. Of the new impoſts, 
one enhanced the price of ſpirituous liquors. Ob- 
jections were made to the bill which ordained this 
tax, by thoſe mernbers who deemed the augmentation 
of duty too ſmall for ſuch an article of Juxury. 
The alarm which Thurot had excited along the 


coaſt of. North-Britain, had turned the attention of 


ſome of the Scottiſh gentry to the expediency of 
eſtabliſhing a militia in their country, on the plan 
which had been enforced in England. They therefore 
propoſed to the commons, that a bill ſhould be intro- 
duced for that purpoſe. The mation was ſtrongly 
| Oppoſed by ſuch as were ſuſpicious of the general 

loyalty of the Scots, and apprehenſive of the danger 
of arming them; but the houſe permitted the bill to 
be brought in. It was defended as a juſt and politic 
meaſure by various ſpeakers, particularly by ſeveral 
of the Scottiſh members; and two of the miniſterial 
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<& Be party (Oſwald and Elliot) diſtinguiſhed themſelves - 


in the ſupport of a propoſition which was diſapproved 
by the court. When the bill approached the ſtage of 
commitment, it was thrown out by a ren 
majority. | 

The frequent evaſions of the act * which regulated 


* the qualifications, in point of property, of thoſe who 


ſhould be elected to a ſeat in parliament, produced a 
new bill, which required, that every individual, on 


his admiffion into the houſe, ſhould deliver a ſpecifi- | 


cation of the eftate which rendered him eligible, and 
accompany it with a ſubſcribed oath, diſclaiming all 
finiſter or fraudulent conveyance of it ; and that, if 
any member ſhould ſell, encumber, or reduce the 
eſtate in queſtion, he ſhould not continue in the houſe 
without exhibiting a new ſchedule of qualification. 

This bill underwent ſome alterations in it's progreſs, 
by which the requiſite ſchedule was rendered leſs cir- 
cumſtantial, and the oath leſs ſtrong and preciſe. It 
will, therefore, be readily believed, that the evaſions 


of this ſtatute have been almoſt as frequent as the 


May 22. 


deviations from that act to which the framers of the 


new bill pretended to give force and efficacy 2. 


When the lord keeper prorogued the two houſes 
after a quiet ſeſſion, he informed them, that their 
ſovereign, in concert with the king 'of Pruffia, had 
ſincerely endeavoured to promote a general pacifica- 
tion ; but that a proper return had not been made to 


equitable offers of accommodation. 


About the ſame time, the partiament of Ireland 
was prorogued by the duke of Bedford. Some Tiots 


1. Of the ninth year of queen Anne. 
1 An attempt was made, at this time, to introduce an uni: formity of 
weights and meaſures throuzhout the kingdom; but the bill which was 


framed ſor that defirable purpoſe was not completed. a 
| ; P had 
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had occurred during the ſeflion, chiefly in conſequence. 
of the reports which were propagated by diſaffected 
perſons, of an intention of apnihilating the Hibernian 


parliament, and incorporating the kingdom with that 


of Great-Britain. The rabble intruded into the houſe 
of peers, and inſulted the lord-lieutenant, as well as 


the prince whom he repreſented, by placing an old 
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woman on the throne. Many of the members of both 


houſes were mal- treated, and compelled to take oaths 
at the pleaſure of the rioters, whoſe violence deſtroyed 


the carriages of ſome unpopular individuals, and 


committed other outrages, till the progreſs of diſorder 
was repreſſed by military interpoſition. The principal 
catholics denied that they had given the leaſt encou- 
ragement to theſe diſturbances; and, indeed, they 
manifeſted, for the moſt part, an honorable {pirit of. 
loyalty. 

The interefting trials of lord George Sackville and 
earl Ferrers drew off the public attention from the 
parliamentary deliberations. Sackville labored under 
a high degree of popular odium, as one who had ob- 
ſtructed the ſucceſs of the Britaſh arms, and ſullied 
the glory of his country. On his return to England, 
he was diſmiſſed from his employments ; and a court- 
martial, 'at his own deſire, was appointed for the 
cogniſance of his military delinquency. On the 
evidence of ſeveral officers, it was proved, that he had 
diſregarded the orders of prince Ferdinand, at the 
time of the battle of Minden, He defended himſelf 
with ſome diſplay of ability. He maintained, that 
he had acted with diligence i in preparing and diſpoſing 
the cavalry, as ſoon as he knew of an attack ; that 
| the order which he received by the medium of captain 
Wintzingerode, though. not clear and preciſe, had 
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5 been followed by motions for giving it fuch obedience 


as ſeem ed to anſwer it's purport; that the troops were 


moving when Fi tZ-roy arrived with the firſt order 
which (as far as the accuſed officer heard) directed 
an advance to the left; that the difference between his. 


intimation and that of Ligonier juſtified ſome doubt 


and hefitation; that, even when the Britiſh commander 
was going to the prince's Ration for decilive inſtruc- 


tions, the lateſt order was not neglected; that the 
_ dire&ions given to him by the prince himſelf did not 


determine whether Fitz-roy or Ligonier had been 
accurate in point of ſtatement; that, in the execution 
of the petſonal commands of Ferdinand, the halts which 
were made were ſoldier-like- and expedient; that the 
en gement was rendered ſo partial by incidental cir- 

aſtahices, as not to afford an opportunity of action 
to er majority of the foot; and that the horſe were 


ſtill tefs favored with a convenience of operaticn. 


Diſobedience, he added, was ſo far from being juſtly 
imputable to him, that, in judging from information 
which he had ſince received, he might be ſaid to have 
erred in the oppofite extreme; for, if he had advanced 
by a different route from that which he had been 
ordered to take, he might perhaps have had time for 
an attack of the enemy ih flank, ſo as to have ſhared 
the glory of the day with the infaitry. This vindi- 


3 cation did not prevail with the court; for he was 


pronounced guilty. of diſobedience to thoſe orders 
which he was bound to regard, and“ unfit to ſerve 
his majeſty in any military capacity whatever.” The 
king readily ſanctioned this adjudication; and, to 
increaſe the efficacy of it, commanded the Tentence 
to be given out in public orders, that, when officers 


ſhould find" « that Nr bigh birch nor great em- 
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10 ployments could ſhelter offences of ſuch a nature,” A. D. 


and that they were obnoxious to. cenſures much 
« worſe than death to a man who'has any ſenſe of 
honor,” they might avoid the” 4 fatal menen“ 
of diſobedience . 

Though lord George ad his friends complained of 
the malignity of faction and the illiberality of prejudice, 
as foreibly operating in the preſent caſe, the diſinter- 


eſted part of the community conſidered the ſentence 


as juſt, and did not.regret the removal and diſgrace 
of an officer who had ſuffered either his private pique, 
or his want of martial ardor, to prevail over his ſenſe 
of military duty, and his regard for the honor and the 
advantage of his country ; and who, by affected miſ- 
apprehenſion, neglected tlie execution of orders, the 
ſpirit of which he could not fail to underſtand. 


The delinquency of earl Ferrers was more atroci- 
ous than that of Sackville; for he was guilty of a 


deliberate murder. Johnſon, the earl's ſteward, had 


ſubjected himſelf to the difpleaſtre of his employer, 


who therefore reſolved to deprive him of life. Not 
ſuſpecting the intention of the peer, the devoted 
ſteward obeyed à notice which ſummoned him to a 
meeting ; and he was ſhot by his inhuman maſter. 
When the perpetrator of this crime was tried by the 
peers, the witneſſes who were called in his behalf 
endeavoured to prove, that he was inſane; but, though 
he had given frequent demonſtrations of a- violent 
ſpirit, and of an extravagance of behaviour bordering 
on phrenzy, it appeared that, at the time of the murder, 
his judgment was cool and his intellects unimpaired. 


"B08 plea of erte was MED res en he 
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was condemned to death. The execution of the 


ſentence as poſtponed, by his judges for a fortnight ; 


but that was the only indulgence which his rank procured 
him. The king, with a laudable impartiality, rejected 


all ſolicitations i in his favor; and even refuſed to grant 


his requeſt of ſuffering in the Toyer rather tan at 


Tyburn. He was hanged as an ordinary felon ; be- 
having, in this laſt ſcene of his life, with compoſure 
and intrepidity. His body, was not exempted from 
the diſgrace of diſſection; but it was afterwards de- 
livered to his friends for interment. | 

The progreſs of the war claims our next conſidera- 


tion. In North-America, the complete reduction of 


Canada formed the grand object to which the efforts 
of Britiſh | hoſtility were directed. The ſanguine 


hopes of the public, elevated by che conqueſt of 


Quebec, repreſented the complete poſſeſſion of the pro- 


vince as a point of eaſy attainment: but i itproveda more 


difficult and dangerous ſervice than i it was expected to 


be. The French commander, M. de Levi is, made 
| preparations not-only for the defence of the remainder 
of the colony, but alſo for the recovery of the capita}; 

and, when the rigors. , of. winter had abated, he ad- 
vanced from Montreal wich about 10,900 men; ſending 


His artillery and proviſions down the river St. Laurence, 
of which, by the departure of the Engliſni fleet, he 
had the command. Brigadier Murray had too ſmall 
a force for the long defence of the town; for the 


| ſcurvy had carried off a conſiderable number of his 


men, and diſabled a greater proportion. Unwilling 
to be cooped up within Walls before he had made an 
attempt to defeat the enemy in the field, he marched 


out with a body which ſcarcely exceeded 3zooo men, 


"and. formed his ranks on the heights, of Abraham. 
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The French van had gained an eminence in this From: a. D. 
but, by attacking chat diviſion while the others were N 


unprepared to ſuſtain it, he drove it from the heights 
after a ſpirited reſiſtance. His light infantry, having 
forced a corſis of grenadiers from a poſt which they had 
ſeiſed, purſued them till they, found refuge among 
their friends. The former then halted, and took. poſt 
along the front of the right, till, being directed to 
regain the tank, they were aſſailed with ſuch vigor, 
and ſuffered ſo ſeverely,” that they retired to the rear, 
and became inaftive. The foe made two attempts to 
penetrate the right wing ; but the bravery of a detach - 
ment from the corſis de reſerve contributed to baffle thoſe 
efforts. The left wing acted with diſtinguiſhed ſpirit, 
againſt the bulk of the French army; and, being 
ſupported by ſome troops from the centre and the re- 
ſerve, did not give way till the force of number 
rendered a retreat neceſſary to avoid total deſtruction. 
The right felt the effects of the diſorder which had 
ſeiſed the left; and the enemy triumphed over all op- 
poſition. The dead and the wounded, on the part of 
Murray, nearly amounted to a third of his force; but 
M. de Levis purchaſed his victory at a higher rate. 
This general immediately made diſpoſitions for the 
ſiege of the town; and the governor attended to the 
improvement of the fortifications, which the long 
continuapce of froſt had obſtructed 4. 

The befiegers of Quebec had made little impreſſion 
on the works of the town, when commodore 
Swanton appeared in the river. Some of his ſhips 
having ſeparated from him in his paſſage from England, 
de) was waiting for them at the iſle of Bec, when he 


4 Entick's Hiftory of the War. 
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received advice of the fiege. He inſtantly reſumed his 


voyage, and foon' approached the town. Being re- 


queſted by Murray to act without delay againſt the 


veſfels ahove the town, he employed two ſhips on that 


ſervice, The F rench naval officers were ſo alarmed 
at the motions of the Engliſh, that they precipitately 
retired with their ſhips. One frigate was driven on 
more; one was burned; and almoſt all the other 
veſſels were deſtroyed or difabled. The Loweſtoffe, 
commanded by Deane, ran upon ſome rocks in 


purſuit of che foe, and Was . We . crew Were 


| preſerved,” 


The ruin of the Penh heed 60 d 
M. de Levis, that he raiſed the ſiege in confuſion. 
The govefnor meditated a grand fortie into the camp 
of the beſiegers, on the morning which ſucceeded 
their naval diſaſter; but he had only detached a party 
to amuſe them with ſmall ſallies, when he found that 
they had retired from their trenches. Eager 'to take 
vengeance for his late defeat, he haſtened from the 


town in purſuit of the fugitives; but they eſcaped ſo 


opportunely, that he could only take a few of their 
number: the ſpoils of their camp, however, were 


_ conſiderable. Lord Colville, who had failed from the 


bay of Chebucto with a ſtrong Tquadron, did not 
arrive before the lieg e Was relinquiſhed; but the ex- 


pectation of his appoath had contributed to ther retreat 


of the enemy. | 
The iſland and town of Montreal were now the 
chief objects of attention, both to the Engliſh arid to 


their adverſaries. The marquis de Vaudreuil remain- 
ed in that part df the colony, and employed himſelf with 


diligence in recruiting his army and fortifying his 


quarters. Murray prepared to march againſt him, in 


concert 
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concert with Amherſt, who, having detached colonel As D. 


Haviland to an attack of the French poſt in the Iſle 
aux Noix, advanced to Oſwego, and embarked his 
army on the lake Ontario, whence, after the re- 
duction of the Ile Royale, he proceeded, by a difficult 
navigation, down the St. Laurence. The approach 
of the different bodies intimidated the marquis, who, 
deſpairing of the defence of his poſt, ſent a letter to 
Amherſt ſoon after his landing on the Iſle of Montreal, 
with the offer of a capitulation. During the treaty 
for a ſurrender, Murray and his troops diſembarked 
near the town; and Haviland, who had poſſeſſed 


himſelf of the Iſle aux Noix on the retreat of the 


terrified enemy, alſo arrived with his corfis. Theſe 
officers were ready to act with vigor in the reduction 
of Montreal; but their exertions were precluded by 


w- 


the ſignature of the articles between Amkerſt and Sept. $- 


Vaudreuil. It was agreed, that the garriſons of + 


Montreal, and other Canadian poſts, ſhould deliver 
up their arms, and ſhould not ſerve during the preſent 
war; that they ſhould be conveyed to France at tlie 
expence of his Britannic majeſty ; and mat the 
coloniſts ſhould be ſuffered to continue in the free 
exerciſe of their religion, as well as in the full 
poſſeſſion of their property. 

Thus did Great-Britain add, to her Trans-Atlantic 
dominions, the extenſive province of Canada; the 
loſs of which confined the French in North-America 
to their ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi, and almoſt 
annihilated their power of obſtructing the colonial 
proſperity of the Engliſh, who greatly exulted in this 
| beneficial conqueſt. 

Theſe were not the only operations of the year on 
the American continent. The inhuman hoſtilities of 

ba = | _ the 
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the Cherokees, committed i in violation of a late re- 


newal of the peace with the Engliſh, induced general 


Amherſt to detach colonel Montgomery againſt them. 
This officer made a ſudden irruption into the territories 


| of the perfidious barbarians, plundered and deſtroyed 


many of their villages, and flew ſome of the male 
inhabitants. F inding them unwilling to make proper 
ſubmiſſions, he extended his ravages; but they haraſſed 
him into a ſpeedy retreat, and proſecuted the blockade 
of Fort Loudoun, which they at length obtained by 
capitulation, permitting their enemies to retire. The 
latter, however, had not reached a place of ſafety, 
when they were either murdered or made priſoners by 


the ſavages, who afterwards aimed at the reduction 


| of other forts, but were checked by the approach of | 


colonial troops. 
In India, the war was ſtill favorable to the Britin | 


: * Colonel Coote found an active antagoniſt in 


M. Lally, who, having conſiderably augmented his 
army, formed the fiege of Wandewaſh. The im- 


| portance of this poſt prompted the colonel to haſten 


to the relief of the garriſon, and riſque an engage- 
ment, thovgh his ſtrength was inferior to that of the 
French * 4 The. Mahratta cavalry, after a few 
ſkirmiſhes, retired from the field: the reſt of Lally' 8 
horſe, in an attempt to flank the Britiſh left wing, 
were themſelves flanked with {kill and effect; and, 
being alſo attacked in front, they were repelled in great 
diſorder. * When the infantry came within the reach 


of muſquetry, one of the tumbrels belonging to the 


French blew up; an accident which rendered five 
pieces of their cannon uſeleſs, and produced ſome con- 
fution among their ranks. At this inſtant, major Brer- 


ton vigorouſly charged their left wing, the defeat of 
Which 
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which contributed- to diſorder | their centre. The A-D, 


colonel, at the head of his own regiment, oppoſed 
that of Lorrain, which at firſt gained ſome advantage; 


1760. 


but, after a fierce. conteſt with the bayonet, the Engliſh - 


prevailed. Brereton was now directed to ſeiſe a 
fortified ſtation; but this gallant officer was mortally 
wounded in the attempt, though his men obtained 
poſſeſſion of the poſt, from which M. de Buſſy (who 


became a priſoner) in vain endeavoured to diſlodge 


them, Unable to reſtore firmneſs to his yielding divi- 
ſions, Lally retreated to his camp; but, being purfued, 
he immediately abandoned it, and fled towards Pondi- 
cheri. On his fide, the liſt of killed and wounded 
amounted to 800; while, in the victorious army, the 
ſufferers were fewer than 200 5. The colonel, pro- 
ceeding to Arcot, reduced that capital, and ſurrendered 
it to the nabob. Having captured ſeveral inferior 
forts, he encamped near Pondicheri, and began to 
block up that important ſettlement; while major 
Monſon failed with rear-admiral Corniſh to inveſt 


Carical, which was taken after a ſhort ſiege. Other 


inſtances - of ſucceſs followed; but the conqueſt of 
Pondicheri was reſerved for another reign 6. 

While the war raged on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
a revolution was effected in Bengal. Jaffier Ali Khan 


had given diſguſt to the authors of his promotion by 


his - 4 pope deſire of ſhaking off the yoke which 


5 This ba battle was fought on the 22d of Fury. 
6 Cambridge's Account of the War in India—Early in this year, the. 


count d' Eſtaing appeared with a ſmall force in the Indian ſeas, made - 


| deſcent on the ifle of Sumatra, and diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh of their forts. 
Tis expedition was not very honorable to the count's character, as be was 

at that time under the 9 99 of his _—_ given when he was 2 
xiifoner to the Engliſh. .' 


— 


they 
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u they had. impoſed upon bim, rather than by thoſe 
20 of injuſtice, opprethon, and cruelty, of which 
he was occahonally guilty; and an opportunity of 
depriving him . his dignity was eagerly ſopght. 
Before we ſtate the chief circumſtances which attend- 
ed the depoſition of that prince, it will be proper to 
mention the incidents which occurred in this part of 
India i in che former portion of the year. Cliye having 
returned to England, Holwell aſſumed tlie govern- 
ment of Calcutta. Major Caillaud was then at the 
head 'of the company's troops, and was marching 
againſt the Shah Zadah, who was again ravaging the 
Bengaleſe territories, into which the Mahrattas had 


alſo entered. A battle enſued near Patna, to the ad- 


vantage of the Engliſh, With whom the troops of 
Jafter co- operated. Another engagement occurred, 
in which a rebellious nabob was put to flight; but the 


refuſal of the ſoubah-dar to ſupply the major with 


cavalry for a purſuit, prevented the completion of the 


victory. In-the-counſe of the campaign, the fon of 


Jaſkier died ſuddenly ; and it was reported that he had 
been killed by a flaſh of lightening; but ſome free 


ſpeakers affirmed, that he owed his death to the 


barbarous policy of che ſervants of the company. 
During tlieſe hoſtilities, Holwell meditated the ſub- 
rerſion of Jather's authority; and, to countenance 
that viczent meaſure, he pretended, that this prince | 
had infringed every article of his treaty with the 
Engliſh, and that his mal-adminiſtration rendered it 
neceſſaty to diveſt him of the power of ruining the 
affairs of the company. Vanſittart, who ſucceeded 
Holyecll ia the prefidency, readily adopted his ſcheme; 


and it was put in execution without difficulty. An 
IDE my being concluded by the new 


- governor 


- » 
. * _ 
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governor with Coflim Ali Khan, the ſon-in-law of Ab. 
the obnoxious prince, a . detachment of Eur oprans 1760. 


and ſepoys ſuddenly ſurrounded the palace of Jather; 
and Vanſittart peremptorily required bim to reſign 
his authority to Coſhm. He did not long perſiſt ; in a 


refuſal of compliance: his ſon-in-law was proclaimed 08. 20. 


ſoubah- dar; and the internal tranquillity of the country 
ſuffered no interruption from this change 7. 

Of che war which continued in Germany, the 
events were. not unintereſting, though they were in- 
deciſive, The propoſal of a copgreſs, by the kings 
of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, had produced an anſwer 
from the courts of Vienna, Peterſburg, and Ver- 
ſailles, agreeing to the commencement of a treaty, 
as ſoon., as the king of Sweden and the elector of 
Saxony ſhould give their aſſent. A mediation between 
George and the French monarch had been lately 
offered by the new king of Spain, This was 
Charles III. who, feſigning the crown of the two 
Sicilies to one of his ſons, had ſucceeded his deceaſed | 
brother Ferdinand. It was intimated to this monarch, 
that his friendly interpoſition would be gladly accepted: 
but theſe overtures were not efficacious in promoting 
the return of peace. 
_ , After a winter which was attended ith occaſional 

hoſtilities, | thg duke de Broglio prepared to take 
the field with an army which exceeded that of 
prince Ferdinand in. number; 125 the want of 
forage retarded his .motions. At length, he ad- 
vanced ta the northward, with an intention of in- 
vading che Hanoverian territories. The.count de St. 
Germain, being ordered to join the duke with his 


hy 1 % Dif; «as # * 1 | #4 » 17 . — Ta 
7 Report of a eotumlttet of the commons, Hoelwell's Tust. 
IO — : | — „ | 
* . 
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5 D. corſs, had reached Corbach, when the hereditary 


prince of Brunſwick attacked him at the head of a 
detachment. The conflict was vigorous on both 
ſides; and it terminated to the diſadvantage of the 
prince, who was overpowered i into a confuſed retreat, 
which, however, was rendered leſs dangerous by the 
' exertions of ſome Britiſh troops. In this action, 


about 1000 of the vanquiſhed. were killed, wounded, 


or captured. * 


In an | engagement which quickly * followed, 
the young prince was more ſucceſsful. He ſur- 
priſed major- general Glaubitz near Marpurg, totally 
defeated his cor/is, and reduced him, as well as 2,500 
of his men, to a ſtate of captivity. On this occaſion, 
Eliot's light dragoons, though novices in point of 
aCtual ſervice, obtained the higheſt applauſe from the 
veterans of the army. 

Ferdinand and his gallant nephew, after a ſhort 
interval, engaged a more” conſiderable body of 
the enemy near Warburg. The chevalier de 
Muy endeavouring to obſtru& the communication 


of the two princes with Weſtphalia, it was 


reſolved that an attack ſhould be made upon him, 
though he was ſtrongly poſted. The hereditary 


July 31, prince aſſaulted the left flank of the enemy; and, 


notwithſtanding the warm reſiſtance which was made 
to his efforts, he at length prevailed. The infantry 


of the main body not being able, even with the greateſt 


diligetice, to charge the front at the ſame time, the 
marquis of Grauby, who had ſucceeded the diſgraced 
Sackville, was directed to bring up the cavalry of the 
right wing; and that corps behaved with great ſpirit, 
not only repelling the. hoſtile ſquadrons, but making 


conſiderable havock among the infantry. The town 
6? 7 N ) | 0 f 


of Warburg » was alſo 0 and * 1 KH being 
attacked i in all quarters, were obliged to repaſs the 


Dymel with precipitation. About 1,500 of their 


party were killed or wounded; and the pri{on 

amounted to an equal number, This defeat gave 
ſome check to the views of Broglio upon the eleCtorate; 
but it did not prevent the reduction of Gottingen and 
ſeveral other towns belonging to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty 8. | 
The remainder of che ein was not Aab 


guiſhed by any event more remarkable than the 


expedition of the hereditary prince to the lower Rhine. 
Having reduced Cleves, this enterpriſing youth com- 
menced the ſiege of Weſel; but his approaches were 


* 
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firmly reſiſted by the garriſon, and were alſo retarded 


by profuſe rains. M. de Caſtries, being detached to 
che relief of the beſieged, diſlodged the prince's light 
troops from Rhinberg, and poſted himſelf near Camp- 
en. Hearing that this officer expected an additional 
body of men, the prince haſtened to attack him 
before the arrival of the reinforcement. The French, 
who were more numerous than their aſſailants, made 


@'vigorous oppoſition; and, though they - were twice 


hens into diſorder, they were ultimately ſucceſsful. 
The prince was conſtrained to retire, after the loſs 
of many of his beſt ſoldiers; for the killed, the 
wounded, and the captives, were about 1,600. The 


officers who entitled themſelves to the greateſt ſhare of 


his applauſe, for their conduct in this battle, were, 
Waldegrave, Griffin, Eliot, and lord George Lenox. 
The principal of thoſe who were captured, were 
lieutenant-colonel Pitt and lord Downe: the latter 


8 Annual Regiſter, for the year 1760. 
8 5 3 | died, 
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as Fee, Ko after, of the wounds which he had re- 
ceived. The French loſt more 7 men, on this occaſion, 
thin thieir aHtag6niſts ; and they did not moleſt the 
prince in his retreat över the Rhine. 
In other Parts of Germany, the war exhibited 
Sire remarkable ſcenes. The Pruffians, for ſom- 
Hime, K66d on the defenſive, their chief object being 
the prefervation of Sitefi a. Liudohii, eager to bring 
them to action, attacked one of their armies; and, 
After much blood-thed, he obtained à complete victory 
by ſuperiority of force. He then reduced Glatz, and 
Haraffed Breflau with a bombardinerit ; but the ap- 
proach of prince Henry drove him from the place. 
Tue Pruſhan monarch, in the mean time, advanced 
Yowzrds the Sitchan frotitlers, and was followed by 
Totint Daun; bit, when the Auſtriam commander 
uad gained to marches upon Wh, he ſuddenly altered 
Dis curfe, and dckfy tppetired Before Drefden, of 
Which Nie had been difpoffeffed in the preceding year. 
The alitional works, however, with which this 
x town had been recetirly firengrhehed, ſecured it againſt 
. tte royal attacks till the atrival of Daun, who hid 
no Thoner difcoveted the artifice of Frederic, than. lie 
returned with great ago and fupplied the garriſon 
With freſh Vartalions. The king now felinquithed 
mme ſiegs, and in vain defed the count to a battle. 
Dteading the loft of Sileſia frotm the probable jurtetion 
of the Rufans with Laudohn, he haftened into that 
province, and encamped at Lignitz, white the wav 
expoſed to the danger of being furrounded by the co- 
operating ar- es of Daun and other able generals. - 
At this criſis, He learned the apprbach of a numerous 
army of Ruſſians; and he now found it neceſſary to 
exert great ſpirit and addreſs. The count had formed 
- HERE che. 


8 K 0 ⏑‚f‚ | 
the ſcheme of ſurpriſing him in the night; but he 4- 
avoided that peril by a change of ſituation. He had 
arranged his forces on the heights of Pfaffendorff, 
when Laudohn, in coricert with Daun, advanced 
to the attack. A battle enſued, in which one divi- 
fron of the Pruſſian hoft, deſcending from the 


heights, defrated thr troops of Laudohn; while the 
other part, being advantageoufly puſted, remained as 


a check upon the attempts of Daun, who was pre- 
eluded from an opportunity of aſſiſting his friend. 
The Ruſſians, alarmed at the defeat of their allies, 
retired beyond the Oder; and the victorious mbnarch 
| Joined his brother. But his affairs were ſtill greatly 
embroiled. His capital was ſeiſed by the enemy: he 
was deprived of his chief conqueſts in Saxony; and 
his divided territories were ravaged without mercy- 
Reflecting on his dangerous ſituation, he reſolved to 
act with redoubled energy, and to force Daun to an 
engagement, which, while it would afford him a 
chance of relief, would not, even if it ſhould prove 


unfortunate, render his affairs much worſe-than they | 


were. When he had been informed of the retreat of 
his foes from Berlin, he returned into Saxony; and, 
though Daun re- occupied a very ſtrong camp near 
Torgau, and had alſo a ſuperiority in point of number, 
the intrepid Frederic ventured to aſſault his poſt. 
The engagement was maintained for ſeven hours 
with dubious ſucceſs, and with great ſlaughter on 


both ſides; but the Auſtrians were at length put to 


flight. By this victory the king ſtopped the career 
of his -enemies, who relinquiſhed ſome of their 
acquiſitions, and retired into quarters for the winter 5. 
9. Hiſtoire de la Guerre de fept Ans, par le Roi de Pruſſe.——-La Storia 
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In point of naval ſucceſs, tlie preſent year was not 


| bee ; for, except the engagement between 


Elliot and *[hurot, ſcarcely any important event oc- 
.curred at feat i A'ftrong fquadron ſtill cruiſed near 
the peninſula'of Quiberon, and another on the coaſt 


of Normandy : by ſome ſhips of the former, two 
petty iflands were ſeiſed for temporary purpoſes ; 


and, by detachments from the latter, many ſmall 
veſſels. were deſtroyed. In the Weſt-Indies, ſeveral 
tiigates, and. many privateers, were captured or 
ruined ; and, on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, the enemy 
ſuſtained ſimilar damage. With regard to commer- 
cial veſſels, the balance of capture was adverſe to this 
country; to which the turbulence of the weather alſo 
'proveil hoſtile, by oecaſtoning the wreck of two ſhips 
of the line, and (in one of * named the Ramillies) 
the loſs of near 00 men. 

- Notwithſtanding the e ON which were made 
of the inferiority of the ex loi.s of this year to thoſe 
of the preceding, the general ſucceſs which had at- 
tended the Britiſh arms, during the adminiſtration of 
Pitt, threw a luſtre over the declining years of the 


venerable monarch, of whom the nation was now 


Od. 25.deprived by the ſtroke of ſudden indiſpoſition. At the 


palace of Kenſington, he had riſen early, taken ſome 


refreſhment, and prepared for a walk; but he had not 
quitted his apanment, when his domeſtics were 
alarmed by a noiſe. Haſtening into the room, they 
found their ſoyereign on the floor. A rupture had 
occurred in the right ventricle of lus heart; and, all 
medical and chirurgical aid proving fruitleſs, he ſoon 
expired. He had almoſt completed the ſeventy-ſevench 
year of his age, and had reigned ve thirty-three 
years to. , The 


10. He was buried ia the abbey of Weſtminſter. His only * were 


Frederic 
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did or brilliant kind with which the records of hiſtory 
ſometimes preſent us. Acuteneſs, penetration, or 
ſtrength of intellect, did not enter into his compoſition ; 


nor was he poſſeſſed of that genuine vigor of mind 
which preſerves a happy medium between, weakneſs | 


and obſtinacy. On the one hand, he was pertinaci- 
ouſly and inflexibly attached to that ſyſtem of politics 
which he had imbibed from his father ; and, on the 


other band, he was frequently ſo tame ard paſſive, 
as tO ſuffer his miniſters to make him a cipher i in his | 


own cabinet, At one time, he would peremptorily 
maintain a trivial point; on other occaſions, he 
would give way in matters of real i importance. 


His general diſpoſition inclined him to pay a due 


regard to the laws of honor, integrity, and juſtice. 
He was alſo deſirous of promoting. the welfare and 
happineſs of, thoſe whom he governed. In the admi- 
niſtration of a limited monarchy, he was obſervant 
of che laws and conſtitution, except when, he was 
miſ-led by pernicious adviſers ; and, in his wax. over 
a ſtate in which he was unfettered by law, .he volun- 
tarily purſued a ſyſtem of equity and moderation, 
which endeared him to his German ſubjects. 

His political knowledge was not profound « or com- 
prehenſive; nor were his other attainments ſuperior 
to his {kill as a ſtateſman. He had no taſte for the 
polite arts; he did not aim at any high degree of lite- 
rary or mental improvement; nor did he patroniſe, 


Frederic prince of Wales, and William dukes of Cumberland. His 
daughters were, Anne, who became princeſs of Orange; Amelia, who 
died unmarried in the year 1786, at an advanced age; Elizabeth, whern | 
ber father ſurvived ; Mary, the wife of the late Jandgrave of Heſſe - Caſſel; 
and ere! who became queen of Denmark. 

P 3 in 


The character of this prince was not of that ſplen- A. — 
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A. th in others, thoſe Tn | in Nee he was himſelf 
deficient. 
He had an undiſputed claim ol the praiſe of perſonal 
courage; and, indeed, the intrepidity of a ſoldier was 
more apparent in his character than the conduct of a 
general. He was not, however, unacquainted with 
y the military ſcience, to which he paid more attention 
than to ſuch purfuits as were worthy of ſuperior 
He was leſs influenced by ambition than by avarice. 
His thirſt of pecuniary fpoil was diſgraceful to his 
character. No. monarch can have a right to accu- 
mulate public money for his private uſe. or can be 
juſtified in making a demand on pretence of debts and 
deficiencies, when his coffers abound with reſerved 
Soatts,”* | 
In religious affairs, this prince was actuated by a 
ſpirit of toleration. He abtigrred the idea of perſe- 
cution; and wiſhed that all his ſubjects ſhould be left 
to the free impulſe of conſcience. He would not, 
therefore, confent to a rigid enforcement of the laws 
| which had been enacted againſt ſectaries. 
His private life was regular; and he indulged not 
his ſenſual appetites to exceſs. He was an affection- 
1 ate huſband, and a kind father, with an exception of 
thoſe caſes in which his avarice was concerned. He 
was a ſtrangey to artifice and dijguiſe; and his iraſci- 
bility bore teſtimony to the openneſs of his character. 
With regard to his perſon, he was not tall, but he 
was well-proportioned; and, though he had large. 
projecting eyes, and a very pronrinent noſe, his coun- 
tenance was not uppleaſing. 
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RoupTuRE between GrEAT- BRITAIN | 


and. the Arise Serorikr. 


r I. 


The mu monarch reſalpes ts conue” the pen. | 
| w/andtions ſame fufuglar meafures.— He calls & new 
 farliament—Hs arms are fuccgfefid againſt Relle- 
He. — The 1ftand of Daminiqur is reduced; —Pandi- 

' cheri is taken, after a- lang blockade. — The French 
are defeated near Fellinghauſen.— Ney commence a 
feharate but fruitleſs negutiation with Great- Britain. — 


The king ceaſe the princeſs Charleze of Mechien- 


burg 


| Tur acceſſion of a native prince to the throne of a». 


Great-Britain filled the people with joy and ſatis- 
faction. Diſpleaſed wich the foreign prejudices of 
their two laſt ſovereigns, they hoped for an alteration 
of meaſures under a prince who could not be expected 
to be influenced by Germanic attachments. The 


proclamation, therefore, of George prince of Wales, 


as the ſucceſſor of his deceaſed grandfather, was hailed 
T0, with 
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A. E with extraordinary acclamations. The modeſt virtues 
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of the young king were univerſally panegyriſed; and 
his amiable qualities were ——— with the 
warmth of affectionate zeal 1. 

A ſketch of the ſtate of; the cabinet, in the year 
which cloſed the life of the ſecond George, and alſo 
of the court of the prince of Wales, will form a. proper 
introduction to the hiſtory of a new, reign. Pitt, 
though he had for ſome time been an object of diſguſt 
to the aged king, had at length acquired his eſtcem 
and confidence; and, notwithſtanding the influence 
which the duke of Newcaflle retained at court, the 
ſecretary was the chief moyer of the machine of go- 
vernment: * The'duks' ant his friends, however, were 
not on terms of cordial union with that miniſter: they 
rather acquieſced in his ſway, than were pleaſed with 
his authority. In the mean time, the prince's coun- 


fellors were undermining the intereſt of Pitt, and pro- 
moting'a a revival of the influence' ef the Tories. The 
"ny of Bute was the chief ruler” of has nne 


* 


Do Of this prince, the falloaring n was given by qhe. princeſs 


: dowager of Wales, in a converſation with Dodington, with whom ſhe 


was on ſuch terms & unreſerved confidence, that ſte would not diſguiſe 


her real ſentiments. « George is not a will., difipated boy, but godd-na- 


« tured and cheerful, with a ſerious caf upon the Whole: he is not quick, 
« but, with thoſe with whom he is acquainted, applicable and intelligent.“ 
Dodington's Diary, Auguft 6, 1755. —The prince was in his eighteenth 
year when his mother thus ſpoke of him. She added, that 4 his edu- 
« cation had given her much pan: of: his beck-learning. ſhe was no 
judge, though the ſuppoſed it ſmall or, uſg;efs; but ſhe hoped that he 
might have been inſtructed in the general underſtanding of things,” 

She aifo obſerve, that Stone, wl:om the had rep catedly defired to inform 


- the prince of the nature of the conftitution; had declined the taſk, 
nas not being his province: but he probably took many oppertumties 
ef inculcating ſuch maxims as were more con ſoſ ant with Tory prejudices 


than with the genuine principks of a limited monarchy. 


13 


a 
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court; and the advice and inſtructions Which the 2 
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prince received from him, are ſuppoſed to have been 


unfriendly to the conſtitutional liberties of the people, 


and conſequently inimical to the true intereſts of the 


ſovereign. The royal youth, however, was not of 


that opinion; for he had ſcarcely been proclaimed, 
when he e the Seottiſh. earl to-a ſeat in the 


privy council.” y 

The firſt 88 of the meſes king to the privy 
— who attended him at Carleton-houſe, ſtated 
his regret for the loſs of his relative, his ſenſe of his 
own inſufficiency for the. due ſupport of the burthen 
of government at ſo critical a juncture, his earneſt 
deſire of promoting the glory of the realm and the 
: happineſs of his people, and his intention of proſe- 
cuting the war, till an honorable and ſecure peace 


ſhould be obtained for Great-Britain and her alhies 2. 


Thoſe who. wiſhed for a ſpeedy. pacification were 
diſſatisfied with the cloſe of this ſpeech ; but it was 
far from being unpleaſing to the generality, who 
hoped for additional triumphs . the auſpices of 
an able and active miniſter. 


$ A 2 which followed this declaration, has expoſed the 
king to ill-founded cenſure. © He took an oath for the ſecurity of the 
church of Scotland, and ſubſcribed two inſtruments tending; to the ſame 
purport. How the church of England (ſays the author of the hiſtory 
of this rei n to the year 1779) came to be neglected on this occaſion, 
« it is not eaſy to Conceive z for it is evident, that, if the coronation oath 
«be a ſufficient defence for the one, it mult be ſo for the other; and it-1s 
never prudent in a monateh to diſcover a partiality to one portion of his 
f* dominions in preference. to the reſt. If this had been a ſpontaneous 
act of his majeſty, there would have been ſome reaſon for the introduction 
of ſuch ſemarks; but he was obliged by the: treaty of union to act as we 
bave mentioned, in compliance with tlie preſbyterian jealouſy of the Scots, 


- while the Engliſh were content . the ſanction of the oath taken at 


the coronation, 35: 10 80 N 
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22 While warm addreſſes, from the various counties 
„ and corporations of the Britiſh and Hibernian king- 


doms, wero profufely offered at the ſhrine of royaley, 
the people looked forward with impatienea to the 


Nor. 18. meeting of the parliament. When that body aſfem- 


bled, the king delivered, with grace gud propricty, 
an harangue which was greatly applauded. Having 
mentioned the late national lofs as particularly unſox- 
tunate in che preſent ſtate of affairs, fince the dafunct 
prince was < the great ſupport of that fyſtem, by 
which alone the liberties of Europe, and the weight 
A and influence of thefe kingdoms, could be preſerved, 
he conſoled himſelf, amidſt the difficulties of his new 
ſituatien, with a comciogſneſs of the rectitude of 
"his dawn intemions, and the proſpect of the faithful 
aſſiſtance of the two houſes, as well as of the hleiſing 
of Heaven upon their joint endeavours. © Barn and 
« educated in this country (he continued) J glory in 
« the name of Briton ; and the peculiar happineſs of 
my life will ever conſiſt in promating the welfare 
« of a people, whoſe loyalty and warm affection to 
« me I conſider as the greateſt and maſt permanent 
« ſecurity of my throne ; and 1 doubt not, that their 
ſteadineſs in thoſe principles will equal the firmneſs 
« of my invariable reſolution to adhere to, and 
* ſtrengthen, this excellent eonftitution, and to main- 
* tain the toleration inviolable. The civil and reli- 
* gioys Fights of my laving ſubjects are equally dear 
to me with the maſt valuable prerogatives of my 
* crown ;. and, as the fureſt foundation of the whole, 
it js my fixed purpoſe to countenance and encourage 
or the prodtice of true religion and virtue.” He then 
referred te the advantages recently obtained by the 
ria arms, and to the ſucceſs of the king of Pruſha; 
com- 
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complimented the yalor of the ſoldiers and feamen, 


and the zealous ſervice of the militix ; contraſted the 


flouriſhing fate of the commeree of his ſubjeQs with 


the low ebb- to which the Freneh trade was reduced; 
repreſented the neceſſity of early and ample prepara. 
tions; and promiſed a faithful application of whatever 
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ſhould be granted, either for the proſecution of the 


war, or for the charges of the civil lift. 


The addrefles which this harangue produced were 


fervently loyal; and, from the “happy extinction of 


« diviſions,” to which the king adverted in his ſpeech, 
the ſeſhon was not marked by acrmony of debate, 
or vehemence of oppoſition. The civil lift was readily 
renewed, at the annual amount of 800,000 pounds ; 
and the general ſupplies were voted with equal alacrity. 
Above 18,800,000 pounds were granted for-the public 
{ervice3, that the king might be enabled to act with ſuch 
vigor as might compel his enemies to ſubmit to his terms. 

The conſideration of an incipient reign, and ef the 
denignant character of the youthful monarch, eneou- 


3. Out of this ſum, 3,640,000 pounds were appropriated to. the 
maintenance of 70,900 ſeamen and marines, and she expenee of naval 
artillery; and 1,576,985 pounds were aſſigned for the ſupport of 64.9 
ſoldiers, ia which lift the Britiſh troops ſerving on the continent, ex- 
clufive of five battalions granted by a ſeparate vote, were comprehended. 
The ſubſidiary forces, to the number of 65,590 men, produeed -(exclufiye 
of the grant of 790,000 pounds to the king of Pruffia and the Heſſinn 
langgrave) à vote of 939,674 pounds. Among the grants which were leſs 
obje&ionavle, we may mention an allowance of 44,197 pounds to the 
Foundling hoſpital, and the ſym of 200,000 pounds, afligned as a com- 
penſation for the extraordinary experices imutred by the king's colonial 
tubjeAs in North-Ameriea, and ordeted to te diſtributed in fich ſhares 
35 might be deemed adequate to the ſervices of the different provincial 
| governments. Towards the payment of the intereſt of a loan of 


twelve millions, an additional duty Was s impoſed upon beer aud a, to 
255 great diſguſt of the populace. 


raged ä 
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AD. raged the hopes of many who languiſhed under the 
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loſs of liberty, not only of thoſe who had been impri- 
ſoned at the ſuit of their creditors, but alſo of ſuch as 
had been guilty of yarious crimes. The former, 
however, were deemed the only proper objects of 
indulgence. A bill was introduced for the relief of 
inſolvent debtors; and it received the ſanction of the 
legiſlature. From the benefit of this act, bankrupts 
who had not obtained their certificates were excluded, 
notwithſtanding their. earneſt ſolicitations for the 
grant of that favor which had been refuſed to them 
on former occaſions. A clauſe was incorporated in 
the bill, for perpetuating a proviſion contained in ſome 


bormer acts of the ſame kind, by which a debtor was 


\ compelled, on the requiſition of his creditor, to deliver 


up the whole of his property, that it might be applied 


to the payment of his debts, inſtead of being ſquan- 
dered in priſon by one who would prefer a ſtate of 
indolence, with the loſs of liberty (in expectation of 
au act of grace), to a compliance with juſt demands, 
This proviſion was not only applied, in the new act, 
to. thoſe who had been in cuſtody before the king's 
acceſhon, but to all perſons who might be committed 
to priſon at any ſubſequent period. | 

A- meaſure which did honor to the new reign was 
brought” forward at the deſire of the king, who, re- 
flefting on the means of confirming the independence 
of the judges, propoſed that the parliament ſhould 
give permanency to their commiſſions, which had 
hitherto expired on the demiſe of the ſovereign, or 
ſoon after that event, and ſhould enable him to eſta- 
bliſh' and ſecure to thoſe magiſtrates, during the ex- 


iſtence of their commiſſions, ſuch ſalaries as he ſhould 
think adequate'to their merits. Both houſes, having 


voted 


hs” * 


| 
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voted complimentary addreſſes, in which they pro- A. D. 
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wiſed to promote the juſt and patriotic views of the 


inonarch; concurred in a bill which correſponded 
with his requeſt; and the enactment of it gave no 
ſmall gratification to the public. 

The retreat of the ſpeaker Onſlow from 1 8 life, 
and the honors which he received from the commons, 
diſtinguiſhed the cloſe of the ſeſſion. When this re- 
ſpectable veteran had announced his intention of 
quitting a ſtation which he had filled for thirty-three 
years, the houſe adopted an unanimous refolution, 

| thanking him for his unwearied attention to his duty, 

for the unſhaken integrity and ſteady impartiality of 
his conduct, and for the indefatigable pains which, 
with .uncommon abilities, he had taken for the pro- 
motion of the real intereſt of his king and country. 
Theſe praiſes he received with modeſty; and he ac- 
knowledged, with grateful emotions, the kindneſs of 
the houſe. An addreſs was preſented to the king, 
ſoliciting the ſignal extenſion of his favor to one 
whoſe eminent fervices entitled him to ſuch diſtinc- 
tion ; and the royal munificence was quickly ſhow- 
ered on the applauded ſenator, who was not ſo diſin- 
tereſted as to refuſe a penhione#. 

After a ſhort ſeſſion, the parliament was prorogued ; 
and a ſpeedy diſſolution enſued. Before the proro- 
gation, intelligence arrived of an alarming. riot which 
had broken out in Northumberland. Prgparations 
being. made at Hexham for the choice of proper 
perſons to ſerve in the militia, a numerous body of 
colliers and other provincials reſolved to oppoſe theſe 
proceedings. Many of them endeavoured to force 


4. He was gratified with 3000 pounds per amum; and it was ordered, 
chat this peaſion ſhould be continued, after his death, to his fon. 


their 


- 
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their way into the hall m which the magiſtrates were 
affernbled ;- and, being reſtrained by a core of the 
Yorkfhite militia, they proceeded to acts of outrage, 
which were for forme time patiently endured by the 


oppoſite party. After the fruitleſs reading of the act 


againſt popular commotions, the militia repelled, by 

a general difchatyge, the aggreſhon of the rioters, who 
Had killed an officer and a private man. A difperſion 
of the populace enfted; and, beſides thoſe who loſt 


heir lives on the ſpot, many of the wounded: ſoon 


after died, the number of victims amounting to about 
fifty. Among the ſufferers were ſome innocent ſpec- 
tators of the difturbance. Many of the rioters were 
apprehended ; but the legal. punithinent of — wWas 
inflicted only upon one. | 

In the elections for the new parliament, the uſual 
arts of corruption, we are informed, were not prac- 
tiſed by the miniſtry, the great popularity of the king 
being confidered as a ſufficient ground for the expec- 


tation of a courtly majority; but we are only to un- 


derſtand, by this information, that thoſe arts were not 


ſo eagerly enforced, or carried on to ſuch an extent, 


us they had ſometimes been. 
During the ſeſſion, the earl of Bute had frequent 


conſultations with his friends reſpecting his accept- 


ance of a poſt in the adminiſtration. He was adviſed 


by ſome to take the office of ſecretary, and, by others. 


to ſuperſede the duke of Newcaſtle in the treaſury. 
Affecting a ſpirit of ſelf-denial, he poſtponed his de- 
termination; and would not enter upon any official 


' Kation before the diſmiſſion of the patliament. He 


then became ſecretaty of ſtate, having tempted the 


earl of Holderneſs, by the offer of a penſion and a 
reverſionary poſt, to reſign the ſeals; Before this 


change, 


- 
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Gare, Legge, the chancellor ef the exchequer, had 2 


been difcarded, out of reſentment for His having op- 
poſed a friend of the northern favorite in 'a parlia- 
mentary conteſt for Hampfhire, and having refuſed 
to fubmit to the dictates of the king, when prince of 
Wales, with regard. to a future election. The 
diſcharge of this minifter was not generally approved 
by the public. He was reputed an able finuncier, and 
a diſintereſted friend to his country; but his character 
appears to have been extolled beyond his deſerts 5. 

He was fucceedetl by lord Barrington, whoſe employ- 
ment of fecretary at war was transferred to Charles 
Townfhend, a perfon more arſtinguiſhed by talent 
than by public or private virtue. Titular diſtinctioris 
were granted, about the fame time, to ſeveral friends 
of the court. The lords Talbot and Delawar were 
advanced to earldoms; and the baronial dignity was 
conferred on fir Thomas Robinfon, fir Richard 
Gtoſvenor, fir Nathaniel 'Curzon, fit Winiam Irby, 

Dodington, and Spencer. 

The firſt year of this reign was marked 11 ſome 
important occurrences, in the refpective ſcenes of 
hoſtility ; and the fortune of war continued to favor 
the Britifh nation. g 

A ſcheme being formed for the reduction of Belle- 
Iſle, commodore Keppel and major- general Hodgſon 
wete intruſted with the conduct of the expedition. 
With ten ſhips of the line, many ſmaller veſſels, and 
a conſiderable military force, the affociated com- 
manders approached the iſland in the ſpring. Their 
firſt attempt for a Ueſcertt failed; for tlie French had 
entrenched themſelves near the ſhore to ſuch advantage, 


s Barticulacly by Dr. Butter, who is wowr-biſhop of Hereford. 
that 
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that the invaders were repulſed with loſs. A ſecond 
experiment was long delayed by inclement weather, 
The attention of the enemy being diſtracted by various 
feints, brigadier Lambert found an opportunity of 


Apr. 22. landing, though that part of the coaſt which he choſe 


for the attempt was ſteep and rocky. Thoſe. who 
firſt aſcended the precipice, bravely withſtood a body 
of French, who, on the arrival of ſucceſſive parties, 
were conſtrained to retire. 


The capital of the iſland, called-/e Palais, was now 


. inveſted. It was defended with ſpirit; and the ſallies 


of the garriſon were deſtructive to many of the 
beſiegers; but, when the diſtinguiſhed efforts of a de- 
tachment of marines had contributed to the diſlodge- 
ment of the French from ſix redoubts, the town was 
ſeiſed by the Engliſh. The citadel, however, was 


maintained againſt them for ſeveral weeks. A wide 


breach being then made, the chevalier de Sainte Croix, 
whoſe defenſive operations entitled him to the applauſe 


of his adverſaries, thought proper to capitulate; and 


the terms' which he obtained were honorable. The 
loſs of the conquerors, in the whole expedition, ap- 
proached the number of 50, excluſive of priſoners, 
of the wounded, and of thoſe who fell victims to 
diſeafe The reduction of the. iſland occaſioned 
greater rejoicings in this kingdom than it deſerved. 
After this exploit, a detachment: of the fleet was 
expoſed to a fierce attack near the Ifle of Aix. 
Many ſmall veſſels, furniſhed with cannon and mor- 
tars, played upon the Britiſh ſhips in the road; but 
they were driven off by a ſeries of well-direed 


efforts. 
In the Weſt- ladies, an * was made for the 


ſidered 


n of Dominique, which, though long con- 
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| fidefed as one of the neutral iſlands; had been recently 4. 
coloniſed and fortified by the French. Sir ſames 

Douglas ſailing from Guadaloupe with four ſhips of 
the line, lord Rollo accompanied him with a body of 
ſoldiers ; and, when the armament approached Roſeau, 
the capital of Dominique; two deputies were ſent from 
the iſland to hold out a proſpe& of immediate ſubmiſ- 
ſion: but it ſoon appeared, that the inhabitants, 
ſtimulated by the zeal of the governor, had reſolved to 
_ try the effect of reſiſtance. Notwithſtanding this 


1s 


—— 


determination, the troops landed with facility, and June 6: 


took poſſeſſion of the town; but they could not ex- 
pect long to retain it, while the enemy occupied the 
fortifications by which it was commanded; Being 
haraſſed by the deſultory efforts of parties ſtationed 
behind trees and buſſies, and atfo by occaſional diſ- 
charges from the works, the troops were led to an 
attack by lord Rollo, who was apprehenſive that a 
delay of hoſtilities till the next morning might bring 
the coloniſts in conſiderable force againſt him. The 
grenadiers diſplayed great activity and reſolution, and 


were ſo well ſupported by the other troops, that the 


French were quickly driven from all their poſts and 


entrenchments. A general ſubmiſſion of the inhabi- 


tants of the iſland followed: and additional fortifications 
were raiſed for the ſafety of the new conqueſt, The 
ſquadron which aſſiſted in this enterpriſe was not 


uſeleſs in other reſpects, as it captured many French 


privateers, and promoted the ſecurity of the Britiſh 

trade with the Caribbee lands. _. 

Among the deſultory naval actions of this year, 

there were ſome which did honor to the courage of 

both parties. Captain Nightingale engaged a French 

frigate with great vivacity; and, having baffled an at- 
Vol. IX. 7 8 temp 
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A. P. tempt to board his ſhip, retired for the purpoſe of 
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tre- 


haſty reparation. On a renewal of the conflict, he 
ſo far prevailed over his antagoniſt, that the latter re- 
treated; and, in a third encounter, he compelled the 
French commander to ſtrike. The captains Faulkner 
and Logie, with a ſhip of 74 guns and a frigate, met 
a French ſhip of the line and two frigates; on which 
occaſion, the former commenced an action with the 
principal veſſel, while the two others were attacked 
by his companion. The reſult of a fierce engage- 
ment put Faulkner in puſſeſſion of a ſhattered hulk, 
in which above 200 men are ſaid to have been killed, 
with a very fmall loſs of Britith lives, Logie kept the 
frigates in play for ſome time, and, by his {kill and 
reſolution, prevented them from gaining the adyantage 
over him: but he could not Alabla them from 
eſcaping. 
On the American continent, the Engliſh did not 
aim at the reduction of Louiſiana, which they might 
eaſily have achieved; but reſtrid ed their military 
views to the ſubjugation of the Cherokees. Lientenant- 
colonel Grant entered the territories of thoſe harbarians 
with a ſtrong cots, deſtroyed many of their towns 
by fire, and ravaged their corn-fields and plantations; 
and he reduced the intimidated ſavages to ſuch: diſtreſs, 
that they implored the favor and protection of their 
Britiſh adverſaries, with whom they adjufted a new 
ity of peace. Wich regard to other Indian tribes, 
"fe pacific intentions ſome doubts were enter- 
of wk. 'nciliatory meaſares were purſued by the 
tained,. &. - '- "ernors. n 3s 
provincial go» in the Eaſt-Indies were favorable 
The operation- 1, of Great-Britain. When the 


to the new. fovercith. © 1 in it's inclemency, colonel 


rainy ſeaſon bad — 85 Bo Coote 
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Coote began to erect batteries for a regular ſiege of 
pondicheri. By a long blockade, he had ſubjected the 
garriſon to a great ſcarcity of ſuſtenance; but Lally, 


in defiance of every difficulty, reſolved to maintain 


22 
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this important poſt with the utmoſt perſeverance. A 


misfortune which befel the Engliſh fleet encouraged 


the hopes of the governor. Two ſhips of the line 


were loſt in a ſtorm; with the deſtruction of the 


major part of the crew of each; and two other ſhips | 
of war were wrecked; but, out of theſe, the men 


and ſtores were ſaved. As this accident occaſioned a 


ſuſpenſion of the blockade by ſea; Lally immediately 


Tent an expreſs to ſome of the neutral ſettlements, 


exaggerating the injury which the Engliſh had ſuſ- 


tained from the tempeſt, and earneſtly ſoliciting the 


diſpatch of proviſions : but rear-admiral Stephens 
threatened the capture of thoſe veſſels which, in 
violation of the laws of neutrality, ſhould ſail to- 
wards the blockaded port; and he reſumed his ſtation 
with ſo little delay, that no relief could be obtained 
by the garriſon. Though the batteries of the beſiegers 
were not uſeleſs, the hotrors of famine had the prin- 
 cipal effect in producing a ſurrender from the re- 


luctant governor 6, The garriſon ſubmitted to capti- 


vity; and ample ſpoils acerued to the conquerors. 
This ſucceſs was ſpeedily followed by the conqueſt of 
Mahie, a town of ſome ſtrength on the coaſt 
of Malabar, which was reduced by the efforts of 
major Monro; and the French power in India was 
now reſtrained within narrow limits: 

On the European continent, the campaign was not 
ſignally ſucceſsful on either fide: The ſiege of Caſſel 


was undertaken'in the ſpring by the troops of gee 


6. On the 15th of January. . 
Q 2 Ferdinand 
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A. b. Ferdinand of Brunſwick ; but it was rendered ineffec- 


1761. 


1 


tual by the approach of the French, whoſe defeat of 


the hereditary prince occaſioned the retreat of the 


beſiegers, as well as of the army which covered their 
operations. After ſome incidents of inferior moment, 
the mareſchal de Broglio advanced with an intention 
of attacking prince Ferdinand, who was poſted near 


the Lippe. The marquis of Granby was expoſed to 


the firſt aſſault, which he firmly reſiſted; and, being 
joined by lieutenant-general Wutgenau, Ire compelled 
the enemy to retreat. The next morning, the French 
engaged the cor fs of Wutgenau for ſome time, with- 


hay 26. out gaining any viſible. advantage. The prince, find- 


ing that his adverſaries were preparing to ſeiſe an 
eminence from which they might fire with great effect 
on his left divifion, gave directions for preventing the 
execution of their purpoſe; and, ſome troops being 
ſent to rcinforce the left, an attack was made with 
an energy which confounded the French, and totally 
defeated their right wing. Their centre, after a diſtant 
cannonade, now retired ; and their left, before it had. 
engaged in a cloſe hight, alſo retreated. The ground 
being unfavorable for a purſuit, the victorious troops 
inflicted little damage in their attempts for the im- 
provement of their ſucceſs: but, in the conflicts of 
the two days, about 4,000 of the French were killed, 


wounded, or captured. The advantage, was purchaſed 


with the death or the wounds of above 1,300 men, 
by the acknowledgment of the prevailing troops ; and, 
on the former day, about 200 individuals of that army 


were made priſoners 7. Notwithſtanding this check, 


7. The battle fought on this oetaſion is indiffetentiy denominated 
from the village of Fellinghaufea or from that of Kireh - Denckern, 
between Ham and . 

| the 


- * - : # 
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Ge French, being conſiderably ſuperior in number, 4- _ 
might have reduced Ferdinand to extreme difficulties, 549: 7 
and perhaps have enforced a capitulation reſembling 
that of Cloſter-Seven, if the mareſchal and the prince 
de Soubiſe had co-operated with harmony, zeal, and 
addreſs. But, after the reduction of Wolfenbuttel, and 
a fruitleſs attempt upon Brunſwick, followed by the 
evacuation of the former ol thoſe cities, Broglio declined 
a challenge for an engagement, and retired into quar- 
ters; while Soubiſe, having pillaged Embden and Oſ- 
nabrug, and made a feeble effort againſt Bremen, alſo 
diſcontinued his operations. | | 

Defenſive meaſures were adopted by the king of 
Pruffia, who found that all his former exertions, his 
great conſumption of treaſure, and loſs of men, had 
not conducted him to an advantageous peace. No 
remarkable engagement occurred between him and 
Laudohn, or between his brother and Daun, though 
each ſtudiouſly watched all occaſions of advantage, 

The chief incidents of the year, as far as he or his 

enemies were concerned, were the blockade and fiege 

of Colberg, and the ſurpriſal of Schweidnitz. The 

importance of the former town had rendered it the 

object of the repeated attempts of the Ruſſians; and, 

being blocked 'up by ſea and land, it was at length 

reduced by Romanzoff. Schweidnitz, from which“ | 
Frederic, notwithſtanding bis ſtrong deſire of pre- 3 
ſerving it, had withdrawn a great part of the garriſon, 
was attacked by the vigilant Laudohn, and taken i in . 
few hours. 

A proſpect of peace arofe from the 8 of 
the different powers, intimating a defire of negotiation. 
The French king, in particular, ſeemed eager for the 
termination of a war which he had found extremely 
Q3 burthen- 
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A D. burthenſome and Ciſaſtrous. His - allies concyrred 
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with him in propoſing a congteſs at Augſburg; and 
plehipotentiaries were appointed to treat with thoſe 
of Great-Britain and Pruſſia. But, to avoid the con- 


| fuſion which might ariſe from mingling the diſcuſſion 
of the German war with the affairs of America, he 
| propoſed, that theſe great objects ſhould be ſeparately 
| conſidered, and that, while the diſputes on the former 

| head ſhould be adjuſted at Augſburg, the latter ground 
| of contention ſhould be debated at London and Paris, 


between a French envoy and the Britiſh miniſtry, 
and vice verſa. To. this propoſal ſecretary Pitt agreed; 
and Hans Stanley was ſent to France, while M. de 
Buffy was deputed to England. Specific articles were 
ſubmitted, after ſome delay, to the court of London; ; 
but they were accompanied with a memorial which 


militated againſt their favorable reception. In this 
| paper it was intimated, chat, for ſecuring a permanent 


peace, the intereſts of Spain ſhould be included in the 


negotiation, as a war, by which France might be 


affected, might enſue from a neglect of the demands 


| of the court of Madrid, for the reſtitution of ſhips 


ſeiſed by the Engliſh, the privilege of fiſhing on the 
banks of Newfoundland, and the ceſſation of all en- 
croachments on the Spapiſh dominions in the, bay of 


| Honduras. It was, at the ſame time, ſtated by Buſſy, 
| that Maria Thereſa would only conſent to a leparate 
| peace bezween her chief ally and the king of Great- 


Britain, on conditipn o of the Fſcontinuance of all aid 
from the latter to the Pruſſian monarch, and of her 


| retaining whatever had been taken from F rederic by 
her troops or thoſe of Fi rance. The high ſpirit of the 

> Engliſh ſecretary reyolted at theſe intimations. He 
| indignantly condemned e che interference of t the French a 


= court 
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court in * diſputes between his ſovereign and the a | 


king « of Spain, and declare od chat they ſhould not be 
blended, in the ſmalleſt degree, | with the preſent 
negotiation ;. and, to the alle ation reſpedting the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, he replied; that it was 


| ſuch an aftempt upon the honor and fidelity of the | 


Britiſh court, as could n not be endured. He then ſtated 
the ultimatum of conceſſion, in the points which con- 
cerned France. Buffy was ordered to bgnify the 

aſtoniſhment of his court at the dictatorial language 


| of Pitt, as well as 7 at the high terms of peace on 


which he inſiſted; to animadvert on the repugnance 
of the court of London to an accommodation; and 
to declare, that the repulſe to which the mention of 
the demands of Spain had expoſed his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty would not prevent his renewed interference, 
with the approbation of the catholic king. The count 
de Fuentes, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, vindicated the 
conduct of the court of Verſailles: but the Engliſh 
miniſter, jealous of the views of the two courts, and 


diſſatisfied with the ultimate offers of France, 


| haughtily broke off the negotiation. A memorial of 

the whole proceedings, publiſhed by the French king, 
accuſed the Britiſh monarch of being leſs influenced by 
a regard for his true intereſts, and for the preſervation 
of mankind, than inflated by his ſucceſs, and ſtimu- 
lated by ambitious ardor to the proſecution of immenſe 
projects, which threatened danger to every potentate, 

Amidſt theſe abortive negotiations, the king of 


Great-Britain, eager for the enjoyment of matrimonial 


felicity, and for the production of an heir to his 
crown, made overtures to the princeſs Charlotte 
(fiſter tojthe reigning duke of Mecklenburg- Strelitz); 
of whoſe accompliſhments and virtues he had received 


Q 4 a fœvor- 
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A. D, 2 favorable account. His propoſals were gladly ac- 
cepted: earl Harcourt ſigned the nuptial contract at 
Strelitz; and the princeſs ſet ſail for England under 

the eſcort of a ſquadron which lord Anſon command- 

| ed. Having diſembarked at Harwich, (he was con- 
g duſted, in formal proceſſion, to St. James s palace, and 

Sept. 8. was married to the king ſoon after her arrival. Theſe 
nuptials were productive of a multiplicity of loyal 
addreſſes: and uninterrupted harmony attended the 

union. * 

Sept, 22. The royal marriage was is quickly ſucceeded * the 
coronation. This ceremony, from the length of 
time which bad paſſed ſince the laſt celebrity of, the 
kind, poſſeſſed, in a great meaſure, the charm of 
novelty ; - and it drew to Weſtminſter an age, 
concourſe of 11 of both ſexes, 
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Pitt þrojuſes an immediate war with. Shain; has. finding 
tlie cabinet averſe to it, reſigns hus frft.—T he earl of 
| Bute gains full ſigſſeſſion of the cabinet. — Mar is at 
| lengt h declared againſt Shain.T he ſtory of the Cocl- 
lane ghoſt amuſes and terrifies the fieofile.—T he White- 
Boys raiſe di Nurbances in Ireland. : , 


Tus; ill ſucceſs of the French in their conteſt with A. D. 

Great-Britain, had induced their monarch to court, Wow 
with aſſiduous eagerneſs, the co-operation of Spain. 
Though the late ſovereign of that realm had reſiſted 
all attempts to inyolve him in the preſent war, the 
new king was inclined to relinquiſh his neutrality, 
when the re-iterated ſuggeſtions of the French court 
pointed opt to him the danger to which his American 
colonies, and the commerce of his people, would be 
expoled, by the overgrown power and domineering 
arrogance of Britain, Alarmed at theſe repre- 
ſentations, he conſented to the ſignature of a treaty 
of cloſe alliance with F range, termed the family com- 

fat; by which i it was ſtipulated, that the contracting Aug. 15. 
parties ſhould treat the enemy of one as the foe of 
the other, with an exception of the caſe of a German 
war carried on by the French; though, even in that 
Contingency, the Spaniſh court ſhould take part with 


them, if a maritime * ſhould be engaged in 
the war, 


The 
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A.D. The new confederacy, which might have alarmed a 
17761, A - 0. 1 
miniſter of leis ſpirit than Pitt poſſeſſed, had only 
rendered him more firm and peremptory in the late 
negotiation; and he now meditated a blow which 
would, in all probability, have imimidated Spain into 
an immediate renunciation of her alliance. Having 
in vain demanded, by the medium of the earl of 
Briſtol; a fincere and explicit anſwer with regard to 
the naval. preparationis of his catholic majeſty, and 
his real diſpoſition towards Great-Britain, the ſecre- 
tary propoſed, in the cabinet, that,” as Spain had, in 
ſeveral caſes of captüre, abuſed her neutrality by 
favoring the French, and had agreed to join them 
againſt the Engliſh, a fleet ſhould be immediately ſent ta 
tme coaſts of that kingdom, to enforce the requiſition 
2 5 abſolute "neutrality; and chat, if the ſovereign 
{fould not give a latisfactory account of the object of 
his equipments, and diſclaim all intention of co- 
operating with the F rench, an Attempt ſhould be 
made for the interception of a plateeflect then return | 
ing from America, A conſiderable part of che 0 
treaſures of this fleet being intended for the expence 
of the Spaniſh | preparatiofts, the ſeiſure of that 
which would be employed againſt this nation, would, 
he fuld, be politically: jult; and the neglect of ſuch an 4 
opportunity of humbling ; an arrogant enemy, might 5 
prbve a ſource of abuhdant regret. | The only miniſter 
Who ſupported, this propoſition | was ear], Temple, 
© (brother-in-law & to Pitt), keeper of the priyy ſeal, 8 
- The carl of Bute condemned: it as precipitate, and N 
violent, and recommended a continuance of regular 
negotiation; earl Granville, preſident of the council 
(formerly mentioned as lord Carteret), was of a 
fimilar opinion; and the duke of Newcaſtle was alſo 
5 | inclined 
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incliged to forbearance. Being unable to obtain the 2 


acquieſcence of the majority of the cabinet, Pitt de- 
clared his intention of reſigning his office, that he | 
might not © remain reſponſible. for meaſures which 
„he was no longer allowed to guide”. The king 
having adopted the opinion of thoſe who differed from 
the haughty ſecretary, the latter re- delivered the ſeals 


into the royal hands; receiving, at the time, ſome oa. . 


compliments for his ſervices, without being preſſed to 
continue in his poſt. Earl Temple alſo Maca 
his ſhare of the adminiſtration, | 

The reſignation. of Pitt formed, for 2a time, the 
chief topic of popular diſcourſe; and his conduct 
was, with equal warmth, cenſured by his adverſaries, 
and applauded by his friends. The former reprobated 
his inconſiſtent encouragement of the continental wa, 
and his extraordinary profuſion of the public treaſure; 
and ſtigmatiſed him as a betrayer of the i intereſts of 
his country, an enemy to peace, and a wanton 
provoker of a Spaniſh war; as one who was ſo in- 
tractably imperious, that he could not bear the leaſt 
oppolition to his Quixoric ſchemes; and as a man of 
ſo little patriotiſm, that he would rather ſuffer the 
pation to be greatly, injured, if not wrecked, in the 


1 Tlveſe expreſilons form Pert cf a latter ald by Fim tothe towns 
clerk of London: in which he thus ſtates, in general terms, the motivg 
gf his reſignation, 4 A difference of opinion with, regard to meaſures ts 
de taken againſt Spain, of the higheſt importance to the honor of the 
; « crown, and to the moſt eſſential national intereſts (and this founded on 

6 what Spain had already done, not on what that court may farther intend 
6 to do), was the cauſe of my reſigning the ſeals. Lord Temple and I 
« ſubmitted in writing, and figned by us, our moſt humble ſentiments to 
6 his majeſty ; Which being over-ruled by the united opinion of all the 
« reſt of the king's ſeryants, [ reſigned the ſeals in order not to remain 
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222 b. ſtorm, which he had raiſed, than afhſt 3 in ſecuring it 


” from eventual miſchief, His partiſans, on the con- 
vary, vindicated his attention to the war in Germany, 
as having contributed to the ſuccels of our arms in 
America, by employing troops that would otherwiſe 
have been ſent to that diſtant quarter; affirmed, that 
the Britiſh treaſure, which, under preceding ad- 


miniſtrations, had purchaſed diſgrace and calamity, 


had, by this able and upright director of the cabi- 
net, been properly and uſefully expended ; that he 
had conſulted both the honor and the intereſt of the 

ingdom ; that he Was a friend to that peace which 
alone was deſirable, a peace founded on the baſis of 


national dignity, benefit, and ſecurity; that his 


betiaviour with regard to Spain was juſtified by the 
manlifeſt connexion of that power with France; that 
the oppoſition to his ſchemes aroſe from illiberal envy, 
reſtleſs faction, and' unprincipled ambition; and that, 


While tie was counter-acted i in his judicious aims by 


ſiniſter influence and cabal, he could not, with honor 
or Tafety,' continue in his miniſterial functions. habe 

The ſervices of the retiring 1 miniſter did not paſs 
unrewanded. When the appointment of the carl of 
Egremont, as his 1 effor. was officially announced; 
it was alſo intimated, that the king had conferred an 
annmty; of - 3-000 pounds on him and his family for 
three lives; and, to this recompence, the honor of a 


25 peerage was added; not, indeed, in fayor of the late 


ſecretary. himſelf, a he, rofuſed. the offered dignity, 
which was therefore granted to his wife and het heirs 
male. The acceptance” of a penſion furniſhed the 
afailants of Pitt with an additional ground af attack; 
and the fame of lis diſintereſted conduct, in the offices 
"which he had enjoyed, received ſomg allay from his 
ſubſequent 
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fobſequent draughts on the public purſe. But he 2 — 2 


ſtill preſerved ſome ſhare of popularity; and ſeveral 
corporations gave him their formal thanks for the 


merits of his adminiſtration, accompanied with ex- 
preſſions of concern for the circumſtances which 


had occaſioned his retreat from the helm. 
The earl of Bute had now an uncontrolled ſway m 
the cabinet; but he did not immediately proceed to 


thoſe changes which he wiſhed to effect. For the 


more effectual preſervation of his power, he was 


deſirous of accelerating a peace; and, with the ſame 


view, he intended to make conſiderable alterations in the 
miniſterial liſt. The ſtateſmen to whoſe advice he 
chiefly liſtened, were the earl of Bath and the pay-maſter 
Fox ; and the Jatter was employed as the manager of 


the houſe of commons. 


The new parliament aſſembling, fir John Cuſt was Nov. z: 


unanimoufly choſcn ſpeaker ; and he filled the office 
with dignity and propriety 2. The king, when he 
addreſſed the two houſes, took notice of the negotiati- 
ons for peace, and lamented their inefficacy ; adverted to 
the recent territorial loſſes of the French, and the diſap- 
pointment of their views in Germany; mentioned the 


probable utility of a continued exertion of vigorous ef- 


forts; and propoſed a firm adherence to all engagements 


2 It was the wiſh of George Grenville to obtain this employment ; and 
had ſolicited the intereſt of the earl of Bute and the duke of New- 


caſtle with that yiew, before the reſignation of his brother-in-law, to whom 


he did not intimate his intention, probably becauſe Pitt had diſpleaſed him 
by declining to recommend him as a ſucceſſor to Legge. But the favorite 
did not think proper to gratify him with the ſpeaker's chair, though he 


condeſcended to enroll him among his friends, Conſoling himſelf with 


the proſpect of future honars, Grenville acquieſced in his diſappointment ; 


and he even moved for the elevation of A aa Gat | 


ke wiſhed te exclude him. 


with 
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with the uſual offerings of loyalty ; and the queen 
received a ſeparate addreſs from the commons, ap- 
plauding the king's wiſe and happy choice of a partner 

of his throne, and profeſſing the moſt cordial attachz 

ment to her majeſty. | 
The commons were liberal in the graut of ſupplies 
They voted a continuance of 40,000 ſeamen and 


marines; and allowed an augmentation of the military 


force. But, as the court did not make the uſual 
demand for the Pruſſian monarch, no ſubſidy was 
granted to that prince. The ſums which were at 
different times voted, approached the amount of 
18,300,000 pounds. To provide for the intereſt of a 
loan of twelve millions, which, beſides other aſhgn- 
ments, theſe grants required; new duties were impoſed 
on windows and on ſpirituous liquors. The former 


of theſe burthens extorted juſt complaints from ſome . 


of the members, as the additional impoſt would not 
fall on thoſe who were the moſt able to bear it: but 
all objections proved only a waſte of words and of 

The diſputes with the Spaniſh court ſtill continuing; 
a motion was made for the production of all the 


Dec. ir. official papers which related to the three demands of 


his cathohc majeſty, mentioned on a former occaſion, 


This propoſal was ſupported by Pitt, who wiſhed fa 


a diſcloſure of every particular connected with this 
bufineſs, that the honor and equity of Great-Britain 


might be contraſted with the perfidy. and injuſtice of 


Spain. When the houſe had rejected the motion, 
Fox intimated; that, if any member ſhould defire 
the communication of particular papers for the vindi- 


: cation of his conduct, no objections would be made. 


Pitt 
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Pitt replied, that this offer was fallacious, as it was A. D. 
well known that he could not, in a parliamentary way, _ 

demand a ſpecific paper, the contents of which he 
had firſt learned under an injunction of ſecrecy. 

Though the king was ſincerely deſirous of an ac- 

commodation with Spain, the diſpoſitions of that 
court, for the ſpirited obſervance of the family com | F 
pact, became ſo manifeſt, that longer ſorbearance on ; 
our part was deemed impohtic both by the court and 
the nation. The new ſecretary of ſtate ſent orders 
to the earl of Briſtol, to demand a communication of 
the recent treaty between the crowns of France and 
Spain, or, at leaſt, of thoſe articles which affected 
the intereſts of Great-Britain, before he ſhould 
proſecute the negotiation concerning the three diſputed 
points. Wall, the prime miniſter of the catholic 
monarch, haughtily refuſed to accede to the earl's 
requeſt; - accuſed the Britiſh court of a thirſt of 
univerſal dominion, of a continued diſregard of theo 
juſt claims of Spain, a violation of the neutrality of 
chat kingdom, and an intention of cruſhing her 
colonial power; and declared, that his maſter could 
not remain paſſive while he was thus endangered, 
and while a friendly power, which had made every 

- reaſonable conceſſion in the hope of obtaining peace, 
was alſo expoſed to the riſque of ruin from the arms 
of an enemy intoxicated with ſucceſs. The earl was 
at length ordered to inſiſt on a categorical anſwer to 
the queſtion, whether the court of Madrid intended 
to join the foes of his Britannic majeſty in the 
preſent war, or to depart in any reſpect from the 
rules of neutrality; and to intimate to the Spaniſh 

| miniſter, that a non-compliance with this requiſition 
would be conſidered as an aggreſſion, equivalent to a 

8 : declaration 
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D. declaration of war, and would be productive of an 
immediate recall of the Britiſh ambaſſador. Wall 
refuſed to anſwer an interrogatory which he deemed 
offenſive ; and affirmed, that, at the moment of this 
application, war was virtually declared; and the 


> ity of the Spaniſh potentate attacked. The earl 


now prepared to quit Spain; and the count de Fuentes, 
being recalled from England, delivered a paper to the 
earl of Egremont, repreſenting the obnoxious treaty 
as an innocent convention which had no relation to 
the preſent war, imputing to the court of London an 
arrogant and imperious treatment of Spain, and par- 

ticularly condemning the intraQable pride and un- 


A. D. bounded ambition of Pitt. Egremont replied to this 


. 2 


note with dignity; letters of marque were iſſued; and 


Jn. 4+ war was declared againſt Spain. 


When the king informed the parliament of this 


. 19. declaration againſt a new enemy, he juſtified tlie 


meaſure by referring to the late treaty, the object of 
which was to unite all the branches of the houſe of Bour- 
bon in the moſt ambitious and dangerous deſigns 
« againſt che commerce and independency of tlie reſt of 
Europe,“ and particularly of Great-Britain. The 
two houſes anſwered this communication by promiſes 
of firm ſupport. A debate ſoon after occurred in the 
lower houſe, on the expediency of proſecuting the 
continental war. The partiſans of the earl of Bute 


were. inclined to maintain the negative; but the whole 


force of the cabinet was not exerted on this occaſion ; 


and a motion for the recall of the troops from Germany 


proved unſnceeſsfu}. 1515 

To embarraſs the Britiſh nation, the French and 
Spaniſh courts requeſted the co-operation of the king 
of Portugal. But this prince was. doubtful of the 
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good intentions of theſe oſtenſible friends, and was — "3 
apprehenſive of being ruined by the ambition of his 
catholic majeſty, who, if he ſhould be ſucceſsful in 
his conteſt with Britain, might be induced to take the 
Portugueſe crown into his own cuſtody. Reflecting 
alſo on the danger to which his colanies would be 
expoſed by a rupture with Great-Britain, and on the 
advantages of a continued alliance with that ftate, he 
accepted the promiſes of protection which it's ſovereign 
held out to him, and rejected the overtures of the 
houſe of Bourbon. | | 
The Britiſh commons readily concurred with the 
king in his views for the affiſtance of Portugal; and, 
on his mention of the imminent danger with which 
that realm was threatened by the reſentment of France 
and Spain, one million of the ſupply was principally 
aſſigned for that ſervice. The motion for this grant 
met with little oppoſition. Glover, indeed, expreſſed his y z. 
opinion, that his Portugueſe majeſty had no right to 
expect any aid from Great-Britain, unleis he ſhould 
give fatisfaQtion to the merchants, who bad long 
complained of the infraction of his commercial en- | 
gagements, and had not found the late mmifler 
willing to mafift upon a redrefs of their grievances ; 
and lord George Sackville repreſemed the demand of 
a million as immoderate Some infinuations being 
thrown out by the latter, with regard to the. ex- 
traragant conſumption of the public money, Pitt in- 
timated a wiſh that this ſpeaker had been more ex- 
plicit, if he rcally fuſpected 2 miſapplication or 
embezalement of the ſupplies.” Of ſuch delinguercy, 
he added, he himſelf could not juſtly be accuſed; 
and he would readily fecond any member who ſhould - 
move for. an inquiry into the diſpofal of the parka- 
e R mentary 
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mentary grants. He denied tha the had diſregarded the 
complaints of the merchants who traded with Portu- 
gal; affirming, that he had remonſtrated on the ſubject 
with the ambaſſador from that court, but that this 
buſineſs had been neglected ſince his reſignation. To 
the preſent motion he was far from being unfriendly; 
nor could he oppoſe it with conſiſtency, as it was an 
expected conſequence of the Spaniſh war. He 
withed, however, that Great- Britain ſhould not bear 
the whole burthen of this new branch of the war, 
but ſhould, only give ſuch ſupport as might invigorate 
the exertions of the Portugueſe 3. 3 
A ſtrong proof of the credulity of the Engliſh 
populace appeared during this ſeſſion, in the affair of 


the ſuppoſed ſpirit of Cock-lane. Without dwelling 


on the circumſtances of this impoſture, we ſhall 
merely obſerve, that the tendency of the plot was to 
impute, to an individual of the name of Kent, the 
guilt of murder, by the teſtimony of the ghoſt of a 
young woman with whom he had cohabited; and 
that the daughter of a parochial clerk was the perſon 
to whom the ſpirit was ſaid to communicate its infor- 


mation by different kinds of noiſe, by which it 


ſettle on the queen a jointure of 100,000 pounds per annum. 


anſwered, - according to the interpretation of the 
contrivers of the ſcheme, the queſtions that 
were put to it. The deluſion operated with con- 
ſiderable effect; and ſuperſtitious terrors were widely 


3. Hiftory of the Minotity, from the year 1762 to 1765. — Among 
the ſtatutes of the ſeſſion, Were theſe: one for the repeal of the com- 
pulſive clauſe in the act for the relief of debtots; one {or the conſolidation 
and improvement of the laws relating to the militia; another for the 
naturaliſation of proteſtant foreigners, aſter a military ſervice of two years 
in North-America ; one for promoting, by new rewards, the dif. 
coyery of the longitude at fea; and another for enabling his majeſty to 


pro. 
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propagated. At length, a proſecution was inſtituted A. es oy 
againſt che clerk and his wife for a conſpiracy; and 

x clergyman and two other abettors of the vile artifice 

were included in the arraignment. On the firſt, the 
diſgrace of the pillory and the tædium of impriſonment 

were inflicted: the wife, and a female interpreter of 

the alleged anſwers, were alſo puniſhed with con- 
finement; and the ether convicted impoſtors were 
allowed to make their peace with Kent by pecuniary 
compenſation. The clerk's daughter, being young, 

was ſuffered to eſcape with impunity. 

Before the prorogation, the great influence of the 
earl of Bute over his royal maſter enforced the reſig- 
nation of his chief rival, the duke of Newcaſtle: 

This nobleman had long been 'obnoxious to the 
Tories, to whoſe excluſion from power, in the two 
late reigns, his advice had contributed, He was not 
a very able miniſter ; nor did he always conſult the 
true intereſt of his country ; but his liberal ſpirit, his 
friendly diſpoſition, and his complacency of demeanor, 
procured him many friends. A penſion was offered 
to him by the king ; but he refuſed to accept it, though 
he had impaired his fortune by a neglect of ceconomy. 

The favorite now exchanged the poſt of ſecretary May 29. 
for that of firſt lord of the treaſury ; and he ſelected 
ir Francis Daſhwood for the employment of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. This appointment was 
inconſiſtent wich the declarations which had been 
made on'the king's acceſſion, intimating that the court 
was to be the model of chaſte and virtuous manners, 
and that perſons of debauched and profligate habits 
were to be diſcountenanced and diſgraced, Sir Francis 
was remarkable for the immorality of his private life; 
and the impropriety of the royal choice was aggra- 
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| * Dy vated by his incapacity for. the management of the 


5 which each wore over his clothes. 
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affairs of finance 4. | 
The earl was ſucceeded as ſecretary by George 
Grenville, who was follawed as treaſurer of the navy 


by lord Barrington. Lord Anſon would, in all proba. 


bility, have been deprived by the miniſter of his ſeat 
at the board of admiralty, if death had not removed 


him. The new preſident of this department was the 


earl of Halifax 5. | 

About the time of the duke's diſgrace, various 
titles were diſtributed by the king. Sir William 
Courtenay was created a viſcount; fir Edward 
Montagu became baron of Beaulieu; the earl of 


Egmont, after repeated ſolicitations, obtained a 


Britiſh barony ; the pay-maſter procured for his wife 


the dignity of a peereſs in her own right; and other 


individuals were indulged with thoſe exterior honors 
which his preſent r has been ſo fond of be- 
ſtowing. 

Some degree of 8 had lately appeared 
among the peaſants in the ſouth of Ireland, who, be- 
ing expoſed to all the miſeries of indigence, loudly com- 
plained of the encroachments which were made upon 


commons, and of the prevailing practice of applying 


the encloſed lands to the purpoſes of paſture, rather 
than of tillage. They aſſembled in various counties, 


and deſtroyed the obnoxious fences; and ſome of them 


proceeded to acts of depredation and perſonal vio- 
lence 6. The lord- lieutenant (the earl of Halifax) 


4. The hnancial aſſociates of the ear! of Bute and his chancellor were, 
fir John Turner, Oſwald, and lord North. 
5. The other commiſſioners of the els. were, Stanley the 
pegotiator, lord Villiers, Dr. Hay, admiral Forbes, Pelham, and Hunter. 
6. Theſe inſurgents were denominated White-Boyz, from a linen ſrock 


ordered 
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ordered the ſoldiery to aſſiſt in the ſuppreſſion of A. D, 


theſe outrages; and the rioters were thus reduced to 
ſubmiſhon. Several of the leaders were tried, con- 
demned, and capitally puniſhed. It was at firſt 
ſuſpected, that theſe tumults aroſe from political diſ- 
affection to the reigning family; but the court gladly 
found, that this apprehenſion had no ſupport in 
fact. | lhe 
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a 


Martinique is ſubdued by the Britiſh arms.—Other ifland; 
in the Weſt-Indies are reduced. — Ie Havaund is 
wreſted from the Shaniards.—The Portugueſe are 
afſiſied by an Engliſh army.—The French are defeated 


near G rabenſtein. 


: Tar ſpirit which the adminiſtration of Pitt had 


diffuſed through the operations of the war, did not 
ſubſide on his retreat from power. It was fignally 


diſplayed in an expedition againſt Martinique, which 


was conducted by major-general Monckton and rear- 
admiral Rodney. That iſland was now in a better 
ſtate of defence, than when it was attacked in the 


preceding reign; but the apparent difficulty - of the 


conqueſt only ſerved to animate the ſoldiers and the 


ſeamen. 


A fleet of 18 Cail of the line, with an army con- 
Gſting of 10,000 men, appeared off the coaſt ; but 


this fleet was not brought to anchor in the 'bay of 


St. Anne, without the loſs of a ſhip of the line, 
which ſtruck upon a rock in her approach towards 
one of the French batteries. Having deſtroyed the 


Jan, 16. works in different parts of the coaſt, the rear-admiral 


covered the debarkation of the troops: but, before 
the invaders could proceed, it was neceſſary te erect 


batteries by which they might be protected, in their 


attempts to paſs deep and well-guarded ravines. The 
requiſite preparations being dy igently made, brigadier 
Grant 
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Grant and lord Rollo marched forward with a ſelect A. — 


party, and aſſaulted ſome elevated poſts to the north- 
ward of Fort-Royal: another body advanced towards 
the weſtern ſide of the town, ſupported by a detachment 
of ſeamen in flat-bottomed boats, for the purpoſe of 
ſtorming the redoubts in the lower grounds; and a 
third cores endeavoured to turn the enemy. The 
ſucceſs of the laſt body gave a great advantage to the 
firſt; and the French were ſo haraſſed by the im- 


prtuous efforts of the aſſailants, that they ſucceſſively 


fled from ſeveral ſtrong poſts. The town received 
many of the fugitives; while others retired to Morne 
Garnier, which they were inclined to conſider as im- 
pregnable. From this height they greatly moleſted 
the Engliſh; and the major part of their force made a 
ſudden fally upon Haviland's brigade, and other 


troops poſted in the neighbourhood. But this attack 


proved extremely unfortunate. The Engliſh ſuſ- 
tained the charge with great firmneſs; and, having 
repelled the foe, proſecuted the advantage with ſuch 
eagerneſs and efhcacy, that they became maſters of 
all the poſts which commanded the town and the 
caſtle. The town was quickly ſeiſed; and batteries 
began to play on the fortreſs, which the French, 
under theſe circumſtances, could not expect long to 
retain. A capitulation was therefore deemed a 
prudent meaſure; and the ſurrender of the caſtle was 
immediately followed by the ſubmiſſion of the inha- 
bitants of moſt of the diſtricts into which the iſland 
was divided. The town of St. Pierre, however, ſtill 
- threatened reſiſtance; and it was a place of ſufficient 
{trength to check the career of the invaders. It was 
occupied by M. de la Touche[(the governor-general of 
the French Antilles), who thought it his duty to 

Ks - defend 
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A. N. defend it; but the diſinclination of the garriſon and 
the inhabitants to all vigorous efforts induced him to 
ſend propoſals to the conquerors of Fort-Royal, for 
the transfer of the whole iſland to their n N 
Feb. A treaty for this purpoſe was quickly ſigned. 

The next acquiſition was the iſland of St. kw, 
which was ſurrendered at diſcretion, by the alarmed 
occupants,” to a part of Rodney's fleet. Commodore 
Swanton having demanded the ſurrender of Grenada, 
a refuſal was returned by the governor; but, when 

brigadier Walſh arrived with a military detachment, 
the terms which he offered were accepted; and the 
Grenadilles followed the fate of the parent iſland. 
To theſe conqueſts St. Vincent was ſpeedily added; 
and Tobago was alſo ſeiſed. Theſe iſlands were 
obtained without bloodſhed; and. the ſucceſs againſt 
Martinique was attended only with the loſs of about 
100 men, excluſive of the wounded, whoſe number 
did not amount to 400; but, of the enemy, about 
goo were killed, wounded, or made e on 
that ifland. - 

From the 9 of ho French iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, we are naturally led to a narrative of 
the exploits of our countrymen againſt the Spaniards 
in that part of the world. The duke of Cumberland 
having propoſed an expedition to the iſland of Cuba, 
the ſucceſs of which would lead to decifive advantages, 
the court agreed to the ſcheme; and the earl of 
Albemarle was appointed to the command of the 
troops, while the fleet was conſigned to the direction 
of ſir George Pococke, who had ſerved with reputa- 
tion in the ſeas of India 2. | 


On 


1. In the manuſcript of a well-informed cotemporary, ia which the 
duke's 


— 
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to the eaſtward of the Havanna, after a well; con- 


ducted paſſage between the ſands and ſhoals of the 


old ſtraits of Bahama, the admiral ordered commodore 
Keppel, the brother of the general, to ſuper-intend 


the deſcent of the troops; and bore away towards the 
harbour with the bulk of his fleet. He then made a 


feint of diſembarking the marines to the weſtward of 
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On the arrival of the men of war and tranſports 2 A. D. 


1763. 


the town; while the army landed in good order near june 3. 


e Morro (that is, the promontory). The ſtrong caſtle 
on that eminence.was attacked both by ſea and land, 
after the ſeiſure of ſome ſmall forts; and, to favor 
this object by a, diverſien, colonel Howe formed a 
camp on the weſtern ſide of the town. For ſeveral 
weeks, a conſtant fire was kept up by the beſiegers, 
who reduced one fide of the fortreſs to a ruinous con- 
dition, and made gradual approaches by ſap. : 

Three parties of the enemy, being detached from 
the town, croſſed the mouth of the harbour to aſſiſt 


the defenders of the caſtle ; but their attempts were july 22. 


unſucceſsful. One of theſe diviſions, after a warm 
ſkirmiſh, ſuffered conſiderable loſs in a confuſed re- 
treat: the ſecond party ſoon met with a repulſe; and 


dukeꝰs propoſal is mentioned, it is affirmed with ſome reaſon, that the earl of 
Bute and his affociates © did not ardently wiſh for new conqueſts, as 
« new: conqueſts would naturally increaſe the diſgrace of numerous 


« furrenders- without equivalents; yet they durſt not refuſe or reject a 


« feaſible plan for extending the glory of ſo ſucceſsful a. war.” They 
therefore took © the opportunity (the writer adds) of affecting a great 
« ſhow of deference and reſpe& to the duke of Cumberland, and, at the 
« fame time, of clearing themſelves, and overwhelming him with 


« diſgrace, in the event of a failure of the undertaking, The plan itſelf, 


- « the appointment of the officers, the whole deſignation, were left to 
* the duke. 


2. The ſhips of war conſiſted, beſides ſmaller veſſels, of 19 fail of | 


the line; and the tranſports contained about 10,009 men. 


the. 


. | 


bby * 
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D. the third retired without a conflict. On this occaſion, 
a moſt furious cannonade was directed againſt the 
beſiegers, from the ſhips in the harbour, as well as 
from the fortifications of the town; and the inhabi- 
tants, at firſt, ſeemed confident of the ſucceſs of theſe 
operations; but, when chey obſerved the retreat of 


the three parties, they were ſo diſcouraged, that they 


forbore to ſend ulterior aid to their brethren. 
The diforders which an unfavorable climate, co- 


operating with the fatigues of the ſervice, produced 


among the invaders, had greatly diminiſhed the num- 


ber of effective men; and many began to apprehend, 


that it would be neceſſary to relinquiſh the enterpriſe, 
But the arrival of a long: expected reinforcement from 


North-America gave freſh ſpirits to the beſiegers; 
and the ſucceſs of a bold aſſault upon the caſtle re- 


vived their hopes of the reduction of the town. 
Dreading the event of the ſubterranean operations, 
the Spaniards endeavoured to obſtruct the proceedings 


of the miners © but their efforts were abortive ; and, 


when the ſpringing of one of the mines had occaſioned 
a breach which the general deemed practicable, he 
gave directions for an aſſault. The troops ſelected 


Joy 30. by the earl for this ſervice, mounted the breach with- 
out any indications of alarm; and quickly triumphed 


over the foe. All the works of the Morro were ſeiſed 
by the aſſailants, of whom fewer than 50 were killed 


or wounded. About 350 of the Spaniards were ſlain. 
or drowned; and, among the victims, were the go- 


. vernor of the caſtle and the ſecond' in command. 


This fortunate attack was conducted by lieutenant- 
colonel Stuart, under the direction of major-general 


Keppel; by whoſe care and diligence, the preparations 


were expedited for beſieging the town with vigor. 
| ___ When 
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When all the batteries were ready to pour a long A.D. 
line of fire on the town from the eaſtern ſhore, and _ 


regular approaches were ordered on the weſtern fide, 
the earl deſired the enemy to reflect on the deſtruction 
which impended over the place, and to avert it bv a 
timely ſurrender. The governor of the town (don 
Juan de Prado) replied, that he would defend his poſt 
with reſolution and perſeverance: but his ſpirits failed 
en the following day, when he witneſſed the effect 
of the tremendous fire from the works of the Engliſh. 
The Spaniſh forts and batteries were filenced in a 
few hours; and a general defire of capitulation pre- 
vailed, A truce being ordered, negotiations were 
commenced. The Spaniards earneſtly wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve their ſhipping ; while the Engliſh were firmly 
determined on the acquiſition of ſo valuable a ſupply 


of naval ſtrength. A capitulation was at length ad- Aug. 13. 


juſted ; by which not only the town and its depen- 
dencies, but all the veſſels in the harbour, were yielded 
to the Engliſh. Nine fail of the line were found in 
the port; beſides two men of war on the ſtocks, and 
ſeveral mercantile ſhips. To this ſtatement of the 
loſs of the Spaniards, we may add, that three of their 
large ſhips were ſunk near the boom at the mouth of 
the harbour, and ſome ſmaller ones at the entrance 
of a neighbouring port, to check all hoſtile approaches ; 
and that three frigates and other veſſels were taken 
near the coaſt, Excluſive of the ſhipping and the 
military ſtores, the ſpoils of the Havanna were am- 
ple; for, though private property was left untouched, 


the ſilver and merchandiſe are ſaid to have nearly 


reached the value of two millions ſterling. On the 
part of the conquerors, by their own accounts, about 
359 ſoldiers were killed on the ſpot, or died of their 


wounds; 
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A D. wounds; and nearly 700 were deſtroyed by diſeaſe, 


1762. 


the effects of which diſabled, for a time, a much 
greater number 3. In the ſhips which attacked the 
Morro caſtle, abqut 200 men were either killed or 
wounded, beſides thoſe ſeamen who fell at the batteries 


on ſhore, or were carried off by a variety of diſorders. 
It may alſo be mentioned, that, in the tranſportation 


of a ſecond reinforcement from North-America, five 
tranſports, containing 300 regulars and provincials, 


were captured by the French. 


The loſs of a conſiderable fleet and n and 
of a port which was deemed eſſential to the ſecurity 
of S paniſh America, filled the court of Madrid with 
conſternation, and produced an early repentance of 
the raſhneſs and arrogance which had provoked 


Great-Britain ; and an inclination for peace ſucceeded 


that confidence which had Howes to depreſs the por 


of this nation. 
Among the incidents of this year in the American 
quarter of the globe, the affairs of Newfoundland call 


for notice, A French ſquadron appeared off that 


iſland; and a deſcent was made on the ſouth-eaſtern 
coaſt. The troops marched to the town of St. John, 
which was quickly ſurrendered by the. commandant. 
The inhabitants were ſecured, by the capitulation, 
in the poſſe ion of their property: but captivity was in- 


flicted on the garriſon, The F rench ſeiſed ſome 


ſmall veſſels in the harbour, and deſtroyed ſeveral petty 


forts, as well as the afpfraratus of the fiſheries; but 
they did not ſucceed in the reduction of the whole 


7 iland. Lord Colville ſailed with a ſquadron from 


3 The greateſt havock occaſioned- by diſeaſe followed the reduction 
of th: place; and ſeyeral thouſands of — warriors were e 
{yept off, 

Wers 
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Nova-Scotia for the recovery of the conquered ſettle- A. 


ment; and he was followed by lieutenant-colonel * 


Amherſt, who had been direCted by his brother the 
general to tranſport ſome troops to Newfoundland. 
The French commodore, after being blocked up for 
ſome time by lord Colville, eſcaped from St. John's 
harbour by the favor of a foggy night; and Amherſt, 
having diſlodged the enemy from ſeveral poſts, re- 
gained the town, and inſiſted on the eren of che 
garriſon. 

We now return to the OT of the tranſ- 
actions of Europe. The preparations of the Spaniſh 
court for an invaſion of Portugal produced an appli- 
cation to the Britiſh cabinet for immediate ſuccours. 
About 8000 men were therefore ſent to the threatened 
kingdom; and lord Tyrawley was commiſſioned to 
act both in a military and political capacity: but he 
did not render himſelf acceptable to the court of 
Liſbon ; for he found ſo many cauſes of complaint, 
ariſing from indolence, prejudice, and miſconduct, 
that he could not conceal his Glgult ; and he ſoon 
returned to England. | 

The Spaniards opened the campaign with an ir- 
ruption into the north-eaſtern parts or Portugal; and 
the accidental exploſion of a magazine of powder at 
Miranda, by injuring the fortifications, afforded eaſy 
acceſs to the enemy. To this acquiſition Braganza 
and Chaves were quickly added, without the labors 
or perils of a ſiege. The invaders now endeavoured 
to penetrate to Oporto; but their progreſs was checked 


by the precautions taken for guarding the paſſes into 


the mountainous province to which that city belongs. 
The Port gueſe troop» not being ſufficiently numerous 
or well-provided, eyen with the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, to cope with their adverſaries in a general 


engagement, their operations were confined to the 


defence of towns and paſſes, and to deſultory acts of 


annoyance. They manifeſted fome degree of reſo- 
lution in the defence of Almeida, which, however, 
they were conſtrained to ſurrender. In an attempt 
upon Valencia d' Alcantara, the Britiſh auxiliaries 
acquired the chief honors of the day. This enterpriſe 
was committed to the conduct of brigadier Burgoyne 
by the count of Lippe-Buckeburg, who ated as com- 
mander in chief of the combined army. The briga- 


dier ſuddenly ruſhed into the town with a party of 


dragoons, and ſlew or captured the guards in the 
ſquare. His men were annoyed by muſquetry from 


the houſes; but, when other bodies came up, he 


threatened to burn the town, if that irregular firing 


ſhould be continued. All oppoſition then ceaſed; 


and hoſtages were given by the Spaniards for the pay- 
ment of one year's revenue of the town to their ene- 
mies, in conſideration of the forbearance of pillage, 
A general who was preparing te invade Alentejo, 


Was made priſoner, on this occaſion, with many of 


his countrymen. Being till deſirous of penetrating 
into that province, the Spaniards approached the 


Tagus near Villa-velha. The German count, who 


was a vigilant obſerver of their motions, detached two 
bodies to obſtruct their views ; but they ſeiſed ſeveral 


\ poſts, and compelled the allies to retire. The good 


conduct of the earl of Loudoun, however, rendered 


the retreat ſecure; and the negligence of the foe gave 


lieutenant-colonel Lee an opportunity of executing, 
with ſucceſs, a ſcheme of ſurpriſal formed by Burgoyne, 
who favored it by a falſe attack. Having forded the 


river, Let entered the Spaniſh camp at Villa-yelha, 
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flew all who reſiſted, took or diſperſed the reſt, and A. D. b 
deſtroyed ſome magazines. The invaders of Portugal, 


ſoon after, re-entered their own country, chagrined 
at the ill ſucceſs of their ſchemes. 

The war in Germany was, in the mean time, pro- 
ſecuted with vivacity. The grand army of the French 


| king was commanded by the mareſchal d' Eſtrẽes and 


the prince de Soubiſe ; and, while theſe generals were 
encamped near Grabenſtein, prince Ferdinand, with- 
out reflecting on the inequality of his force, reſolved 
to attack them. His plan of aſſault did honor to his 
military ſkill ; and it was executed with diſtinguiſhed 
ſpirit. ' Luckner, leaving a ſmall party near Eim- 
beck to amuſe prince Xavier of Saxony, prepared to 
turn the right wing of the French, and charge that 
body in the rear; and Sporcken made diſpoſitions for 
flanking the ſame diviſion. The marquis of Granby 
advanced to an attack of the left wing; and the prince 
himſelf fixed upon the centre as the object of his 


perſonal operations. Being unprepared for an aſſault June 24, 


which was not expected, the French made little re- 
ſiſtance before they commenced a retreat. Dreadful 
havock would have been made by the confederates, 
if the count de Stainville had not checked the impe- 
tuoſity of their progreſs, by riſquing the loſs of ſome 
ſele regiments of infantry, while the reſt of the 
army effected an eſcape. Of the French, about 1200 
were killed or wounded, and above 2,700 were cap- 
tured. On the part of the victors, about 700 were 
killed, haraſſed with wounds, or loſt. | 

For the improvement of this ſucceſs, Ferdinand 
detached the marquis of Granby and lord Frederic 
Cavendiſh againſt M. de Rochambeau, whoſe cf 
chiofly contributed to the maintenance of a commu- 
- Nication 
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A. = nication with Franckfort. This officer defended his 
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poſt near Homburg with ſome refolution ; but he 
was at length diſlodged ; and his retreat occaſioned a 
removal of the army from Caſſel (which had received 


the fugitives from Grabenſtein) to a ftation better 


calculated for the ae ace of the no commu- 
nication. 

Unwilling to give the enemy a boi a he | 
prince was conſtantly on the watch for occaſions of 
attack. A hoſtile cos being ſtationed at Luttenberg, 


he ſent a detachment of Hanoverians and Heffians 


acroſs the Fulda to make a ſudden aſſault. Several 
redoubts were rapidly forced; and the French and 
Saxons, being charged in flank, were thrown into 


July 23-diforder. A freſh body then attacked them in the 


rear, and put them to flight; and above loco of their 
number felt into the hands of the victorious party. 
This and other checks induced M. &Eftrees and his 
aſſociate to deſire the approach of the prince of Condẽ 
from the Lower Rhine, that they might not be en- 
dangered by the: progreſs of their adverfaries. 

The hope of defeating the principal army before 
the arrival of the expected reinforcement, induced 
Ferdinand to form a junction with the marquis of 
Granby, and advance towards the Gallic camp; but, 
when he had reconnoitred the poſition of the foe, he 


was not encouraged to perfiſt in his intention. He 


therefore retired after à ſhort cannonade ; and, when 
the French had quitted their advantageous. ſtation, 
Granby took poſſeſſion of it. About the ſarne time, 
major- general Freytag drew Stainville into an am- 


buſcade, in which the troops of the latter were routed 


with loſs. Gottingen was ſoon after evacuated by 


the 1 enemy; and M. d'Eſtrees wanted with 
anxious 
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anxious impatience for the approach af che prince of 4A. D. 
Conde. When the latter was on his march to join _ 
che cori commanded by the count de Stainville, the 
_ Hereditary prince of [Brunſwick reſolved to engage | 
this divifion without delay, nat expecting that:Qonde Aug. 30. 
would:be able to co-operate with it. He at firſt met 
with ſucceſs; but, when he had driven / the foe from 
a,mountainous:poſt near Rodheim, and was puxſuing 
this advantage, the count was enabled, by a reinforce- 
ment, to repel ithe. aſſailants, of uham above 2, 
were Killed. or taken, and vchoſe enterprifing leader 
was ſeverely, though not mortally, wounded. The 
approach of prince Ferdinand, and the prudence of 
his meaſures, prevented the French from prafiting by 
this ſucceſs; and their attempts for the diſturbance of 
his march to the Ohme were more prejudicial tothem- "ye. 
ſelves than to his troops. 

R . PRI | 
diſtance from each other, a remarkable action oe 
curred near:Ohmenburg. To facilitate the acquiſition sept. 21. 
of that tawyn, the French attacked, both with cannon 
and muſquetry, a. redoubt near a bridge on the Ohme; 
and this poſt as diſputed from · day break till night 
with estraordinary fury, and with a zeal Which far 
exceeded the importance of the ſtation · The conteſt 
was commenced by a few. men on. each ſide; but the 
combatants gradually inereaſed to a great num- 
ber; and, from the ineonſiderate ohſtinacy of both 
parties, this diſpute for a-contemptible object probabl 4 
coſt the lives of many more individuals than the | 
_ cial ſtatements reported to have been killed a. All the 

4. This action has ſometimes been called that of the Brucker-Mubl 
(the mill near the bridge). The confederates may fairly be ſuppoſed to 


bare Joſt ahout 14000 men z. and the French ſuſlained A Greater las. 
r 8 efforts 


! 
4 
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aries from this poſt ; but thay reduced 'Obmanburg 


on the following day. ; 
I The operations of each party, for the n 


of the campaign, chiefly related to the poſſeſſion of 


Caſſel. The French endeavoured to put themſelyes . 
in a ſituation for relieving che garriſon; while prince 
Ferdinand vigilantly labored to baffle all their attempts 

for the preſervation of the place. The defenders 
were not inactive; but, being in want of proviſions, 
and deſpairing of ſuccour, they capitulated on the 
-{ixteenth day of open trenches, after the town had 


ſuffered great and wanton damage. | 
Though the king of Pruſſia no longer nin 2 


ſubſidy from Great-Britain, he did not, ſuſſer this 
- diminution' of his reſources to depreſs his ſpirits. An 


event, which occurred at the beginning of. the year, 


was calculated to conſole and encourage him. This 
was che death of his northern enemy, the empreſs 
Elizabeth, who was ſucceeded by the duke of Holſtein, 
(Peter III.) the friend and admirer of the hero of 


Brandenburg. This incident tended to reſcue Frederic 


from a ſtate of imminent danger. An armiſtice was 
concluded between him and the new potentate ; and 
à treaty of pacification and alliance followed. The 
court of Stockholm, influenced by the czar, alſo made 
peace with his Pruſhan majeſty, who was thus grati- 
fied with an opportunity of acting more vigorouſly 
againſt the Auſtrians, than the number of his enemies 
would otherwiſe havę permitted, in the reduced ſtate 
of his affairs. His brother met. with ſome ſucceſs in 
| Saxony, i in the ſpring ; and, when he himſelf had been 
755 joined by the Moſcovites, he attacked ſeveral poſts i in 


Weben a a view of pony that protection 


which 
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nitz. In one of theſe attacks, he was repelled bv the 
valor of general Brentano; but, by his artful manceu- 


'vres, he conftrained Daun to retire towards Bohemia; | 


and his troops made various irruptions into that king- 
dom and the adjoining territories. During theſe ope- 
rations, he was alarmed with the intelligence of a. 
revolution in the Ruſſian empire. Peter had com- 
menced his reign with a ſpirit of. f innovation which 
did not accord with the prejudices of his ſubjects; 
and, though ſome of his regulations were judicious, 


other parts of his conduct were imprudent and preci- 


pitate. Having diſguſted the army and the clergy, 
and rendered himſelf generally unpopular, he- was 


aſſailed by a conſpiracy which the nobles had framed 


in concert with his wife (a princeſs of Anhalt-Zerbſt), 
who was influenced by motives of ambition, as well as 
by private animoſity. This intriguing female pre- 
vailed on the ſenate, «the army, and the people, to 
depoſe her huſband, and ſwear allegiance to her; and 
Peter, being prevented from eſcaping into Germany, 


was thrown into priſon. Death ſoon releaſed him 
from the horrors of confinement ; and no ſagacious 
perſons were ſo far duped by the pretences of his 5 


enemies, as to believe that his deceaſe was natural. 
The Pruſſian monarch was apprehenſive of a re- 


lapſe of the Ruſſians into the war which they had 
waged againſt him: but, though the new empreſs - 


| (Catharine II.) had publicly reprobated the peace 
which the late czar had concluded, ſhe did not think 
proper to renew the war. She therefore intimated to 
Frederic, that ſhe would ſtrictly obſerve the articles 
of peace: but he could not bring her into the terms 
of alliance, Though the recalled her troops from his 

8 2 | © camp, 
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which count Daun was diſpoſed to afford to Schweid- 245 
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camp, he did not Yelinquiſh his hopes of che Tpeedy 
recovery of Schwridnitz. When he had undertaken 


mme Rege of this ſtrong town, the Auftrians under 


Laudohn encbuntered the prince of Bevern, who, 


Wich an inferior force, counter- acted their efforts till 


| Hhe arrival Uf the king ; their cavalry were then totally 


routed ; ænd their Whole dletachment rerreated. After 
a long defence, the governor furrendered the place; 
but he ail His men, tothe number uf about 000, 
wert obliged to 'becotne ipriforters of wur. Prederic 
now ſeit a feinfforcement into Sasbtiy, that prinec 
Henry might be bnabled to mairtta in His ground. 


Some irie cotfflifts hall occurred in this quarter, 


chiefly to'the difatvantage & the prince; but the re- 
Uleved his airs by obtaining a confderäble victory 
near Freyberg, A body of Proflians afterwards in- 


vaded Bohemia, and carried on, to a great extent, 


the work of ravage and depredation. The circle of 
Franconia was alſo IR to. devaſtation and 
plunder, 

Of the incidents which, in this year, were confined 
to the maritime department, few deferve a diſtinct 
mention, The Hermione, a Spanifli regiſter-ſhip, 


as attacked near Cape St. Vincent, and taken by 


two frigates; and ſhe proved a very valuable prize s. 
Commodore Keppel, in the Weſt-Indies, took a ſmall 


5. Dr. Snollett üffire, that the cargo of this veſſel ©« amounted to 


duaq; to cach bf the common men, figafly 300 pounds were Alſghed. 


about one million ſterling.“ This, however, is an exazg2rative account; 


- for the produce of the hip and cargo did not teach the ſum of $45,000 


pounds: but, th though the "prize was thus reduced from the height of 
common "reptht, Fit was *R{U a great achuifition. Tte largeſt ſhare 
03 Peundeh-acrhed t ade kaßtain of the Ave: the commander 
of the ſquadron to which the two frigates beloved, and the captain of 
the Favorite, were reſpeRtively entitled to 6 4,953 and 64,352 pou'ids; 


but 


* 
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but rich fleet of French merchant-ſhips, as well as 
three frigates by which they were convoyed. As the 
Hollanders continued to ſupply the enemies of Great- 
Britain with uaval and military ſtores, an engagement 


A. D. 
1763. 


occurred between captain Adams and a Dutch com- 


mander, who refuſed to permit his ſhips to be ſearched: 


but the latter ſoon. ſtruck ; and the fays veſſels which 


he wiſhed to protect, being laden with contraband 
articles, were ſeiſed. 


* 
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do 115. 2900 © H. A P. hon oF * 


be 11 7 14.01 7 09 * . * | 7 bare 


7 he "Hel "of" Bute coin feen 4 \cifiatts; I 


a 1 which 15 5 chiefly ach Tufted by the court of Turin. During 


the negotiation, Manila is LINE, —4 definitive treaty 
is figned at Paris. 


A. P. TRE: den of he Britiſh court * peace had 


* 


2 RM already been manifeſted. The earl of Bute was ſo 


eager to expedite that event, that he was ready to 
purchaſe it with thoſe conceſſions which even the 
utmoſt confidence of the enemies of Great-Britain did 
not preſume to expect, till they found him an abject 
ſuitor for ſuch terms as they wonld deign to grant to 
a victorious nation. F ding the king of Pruſſia un- 


willing to precipitate a peace, he had intimated to 


that monarch, that, in the renewal of the annual 
treaty of confederacy, the clauſe of mutual coneur- 


rence in a pacification ſhould be omitted; and that, 


with this proviſo, the ſubſidy ſhould be continued. 
Frederic conſidered this propoſition as a refuſal of the 
accuſtomed contribution; and complained, that he 
was deſerted in his misfortunes by a nation on whoſe 
honor he had relied. Diſguſted at his reluctance to 
an unſatisfactory peace, the earl labored to diſſuade 
the Rüffian emperor from his intention of eſpouſing 
the cauſe of the haraſſed prince, and urged him to a 
ſtrict obſeryance of the engagements of the late 
By Os | czarina 
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ezarina with the houſe of Auſtria. peter, however, 8 2 
diſregarded 1 theſe ſolicitations ; and, by diſcloſing to FT 


Frederic the treachery of his oſtenſible allies, he in- 


flamed the indignation of that prince againſt the ©; 


Britiſh court t. 


In the ſame ſpirit of diſhonorable negotiation, the 


car] applied to the court of Vienna, and entreated: a 
reconciliation with Maria Thereſa, and a complete 
renewal of the ancient connexion between Great- 


Britain and her family. To ſoften her rel uQtance, 


inviting offers were made to her ; and a promiſe was 


given, that ſhe ſhould be aſſiſted in her favorite object 
ol deprefling the Pruſſian power. But ſhe rejected 
dheſe overtures with all the dignity of contempt. 


To accelerate the deſired pacification, the premier 5 


ſolicited the good offices of the king of Sardinia, who 


was requeſted to aſſure the courts, of Verſailles and 


Madrid of the eagerneſs of the Britiſh cabinet to put 
an end to the war. The Italian prince readily under- 


took the taſk of mediator; and he gave immediate 


inſtru@tions | to his repreſentatives at the different 
courts. 

The lia of France, difappointed in the hopes 
which he had conceived from the family compact, 
and lamenting the misfortunes to which he had been 
ſubjected in the courſe of the war, was willing to 
renew a negotiation which the interpoſition of Spaniſh 
diſputes had ſuſpended; and his catholic majeſty, 
reflecting on the loſs of the French iſlands, and dread- 
ing the ſucceſs of the formidable armament which had 
been ſent againſt his colonies, conſented to the com- 


mencement of a treaty, before the report of the ſur- 


render of the Havanna reached Europe. 
1. Hiltoire de la Guerre de Sept Aus, par le Roi de Pre. 


84 : The 
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Phe duke of Beilfort was now fent to dib French 
metropolis, as 4 fegotlator on the part of Greut⸗ 


Britain; the duke de Nivernols was difpatched by 
the court of Verſailles to London, te confer witli the 


miniſtry ; and the marquis de Grimaldi was deputed 
by the King of Spain to treat with the Britiſtr ambaſ- 
fador at Paris.” But the conditions of the treaty were 
principally adjuſted by the Sardinian tminiſters at Paris 


| and Eofidon 2. 


The preliminaries of ends were Aon ready for 


| fignature, when the diſpatches of the fortunate com- 


thaniders announced the reduction of the Havanne. 
This intelligence gave viſible concern to the earl of 
Bute, who Was apprehenſive of delay and embarraſf- 
ment, if the negotiators ſhould be obliged to diſcuſs 
ke retention of che reſtitütion of that valuable con- 


5. | ; and he did not fervple to intimate his opinion, 


t'no alteration ſltould be made im the terms of the 
peace in confequence of that intereſting event, but 


| that the place ſhould mierely be inſerted in the liſt of 


reſtitutions. Grenville condem̃ned the propoſition of 


reſtoring the Havanna without an equivalent : but his 
expoſtulations | could not ſubdue the earl's obſtin; inacy. 
Dreadin ing the damor which ſo many ſurrenders would 
produce, the ſecretary retired from a poſt which 
would render him reſponſible for his ſhare in the 


| bak but, as he was not inclined to relinquiſh the 


2-Diring utes HT ow of Bute was not inactive againſt 


bis eee at court; for he gave the duke of Devonſhire, one of the 


Whig leaders, ſo many cauſes of diſguſt, that his grace teſigned the office 
öf chamibeflain of the houfetold'; and [eme of the friends of this noble- 


man alſo relinquiſhed their employments. It was now intirtated (fays 
the author of the manufcript before quoted); „that he. who reſigned 
„ would never again be received z” and the duke s name Was ſoon aftes 


colnet p Eouiellots. 


emolu- 


@&.2'@ © & £© nr: 
emofuments of office; he onderto6k the direction of A n. 
chr adriviralty, and thus exchanged employments with 9 
the earl of Halifax. The other fecretary, however, 
prevaitet on the favorite to relax in his pertinaciry, 
and to demamd Florida in return for the Havanna. 
The duke of Bedford required that Porto-Rico fiould 
alſo be ceted hy Spain; but Florida alone was granted. 
After theſe and other diſputes, the preliminaties were 


adjuſted; and they were ſigned at Fontainebleau by Nov. 33 


the duke de Praflin, and the ambaſfadors of Great- | 

Britain and Spain. | 
While cke terms of pacification were in a train of 
fettlem ert, new laurels were acquired by the ſubjects 
of Gteat-Briain. On the ſeggeſtion of colonel 
Draper, who had borne an honorable ſhare in the 
war of India, a ſcheme was formed for the attack of 
Manila, the opulent capital of the largeſt of the 
Phihppine iflands. A ſquadron failed from Madras 
under reat-admirat Corniſh, with a ſmall army on 
board, commanded by Draper, who had been appointed 
a brigadier ; and, when the Spaniards had no expec- 
tation of ſuch a viſit, their enemies appeared off the 
coaſt of Luconia. The inhabitants of Manila were 
| firack with conſternation when the fleet approached 
their harbour; and, though an armed multitude af-' 
ſembled to oppoſe the landing, the fire of ſome frigates 


ſoon cleared the coaſt. A deſcent was then made Sept. 24- 


amidſt a dangerous ſurf; and various poſts were 
ſeifed near the town. The batteries of the beſiegers 
were not ready, when a fally was made for the ob- 
ſtruction of their proceedings; but it terminated in 
the rapid retreat of the aſſallants. The invaders being 
tog few for the inveſtment of the whole circuit of the 

place, * attacks were the "es vigorous againſt 
EE paricule 
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particular front, which was not in a perfect Gate, © 


During the ſiege, violent rains, and conſequent in- 


undations, greatly obſtructed the operations of the 
8. Engliſh and their aſſociates, who were alſo haraſſed 
© by the ative valor of the barbarian natives of the 


iſland, A furious, ſtorm. threatened the fleet with 
danger ; but it was productive of little miſchief and 


hoſtilities were ardently continued. 


When the batteries had viſibly injured the fontig- 


. cations of the Spaniards, the latter reſolved, by way 


of dernier reſſort, to make a fierce ſalty upon the Chief 
poſts of their adverſaries, A body of Indians ruſhed 
in the night, upon à cantonment of ſeamen, whoſe 
ſervices i in the management of the artillery had been 
ſeverely felt by. the beſieged. This attack was ſuſ- 


tained with. undaunted firmneſs; and the ſailors, con- 


tent with holding the foe in check, reſtrained their 
impetuoſity till the dawn appeared, when, being aided 
by a party of ſoldiers, they totally defeated the ſavages, 


who were purſued with deſtructive vigor. Imme- 


diately after this. action, a detachment of Spaniards, 
in condert with the ferocious iſlanders, attacked an- 
other poſt, and gained ſome ady antage over the de- 


fenders, who were at length, however, enabled to 


Z repel their antagoniſts. The ſiege was now proſe- 
| _cuted with redoubled viyacity; and a breach, ſuff - 


ciently wide to tempt. the e diſplayed itſelf in 


2 the works. 


As the garriſon f il forbore to tains, diſpoſi- 


tions were made for a general aſſault. Lieutenant 


Ruſſel, with a gallant party of volunteers, and a de- 
tachment of grenadiers, had the precedency in this 
critical ſervice ; and colonel Monſon: followed with a 
more numerous body. No troops ever mounted A 
n | breach 


6.5.0.2 078. © 


breach with | greater courage or alacrity. The enemy A. _ 
ſcarcely attempted a defence of the breach; and the by 
invaders quickly penetrated into the city. At one of 
the gates, a guard-houfe was occupied by about 100 
men, who, refuſing to yield, were maſfacred. The 
archbiſhop of the Philippines, who was alſo the civil 
governor, retired into the citadel with the magiſtrates; 5 
but they were obliged to ſubmit 't6 the clemency of 
the victors. A part of the gartiſon having fled to a 
neighbouring | fiver, a conſiderable number were 
drowned in endeavouring to eſcape over itt | 

The ſucceſsful army being "compoſed (beſides 
Britiſh ſeamen and ſoldiers) of French deſerters, 
ſepoys, © laſcars, and a ſtrange mixture of other 
adventurers, the general was unable to reſtrain, 
within tlie bounds of ſtrict order and diſcipline, thoſe 
who thought themſelves entitled to an arbitrary uſe _ 
of their triumph; but his authority and influence 
prevented much miſchief. He and his naval aſſiſtant 
now offered to reſcue the city from pillage and 
deſtruction, in' conſideration of à recompende to the 
captors.” Aſter ſome "diſpute with the governor, it 
was agreed, that four millions of dollars ſhould be 
paid to tlie conquerors, who ſhould ſecure the inlia- 
bitants in their property and privileges; and that the 
whole iſland of Luconia, with it's treaſures, ſhips, 
and dependencies, ſhould be ſurtendered u we kin 
of Great-Britain 3. ... 
' 3+ The Spaniſh court diſputed the abode the agreement for the 


ranſom of Manila; alleging; that nothing but the fear of death had in- 
duced the governor and his official aſſociates to conſent to it, and that it was 


groſsly violated by the Britiſh general, v Who tt ordered or ſuffered the city 
« to be ſacked, for forty hours, by 4, 000 Engliſh, by whbm it was 
4 plundered of more than a niillion- of dollars.” Draper refuted theſe 
allegations, as the offspring of perfi dy and falſe hood; but the Spaniards, 
with a diſkgnor / which is not the e of theit nation, refuſed to 
execute he engagernents, ; 
This 
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This ſplendid. fuecels was: purchaſed with a loſs 


2 2 ſcarcely amounted ta 100 men; and the 


profits which acerued fram it were augmented by the 
capture af à galleon bound to Acapulco, richly 

laden. As the Eaſj-India company had liberally, con- 
- tributed to the demands of this expedition, one third - 
of the ſpoils deyalved, by agreement, to that body, 
which: alſo undertook the government ef the ſubdued 
iſland. Though the preliminaries were not ſigned 
when this conqueſt was achieved, the intelligence of 

it did not arriye in England before che definitive.treaty 
had been concluded at Paris. 

Ot the treaty which. cloſed a war of lang duration 
and. great extent, the. principal articles were to the 
following purport. It was ſtipulated, that the, com- 
|  plcte. poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia ſhould be confirmed 
to Great-Britain ; that Canada and Cape Rreton, 
with their dependencies, ſhould. be ceded. to this 


nation; that the French, under certain reſtrictions, 


ſhould enjoy the benefit of che fiſheries in that part 
of North-America, with the paſſeſt on of the ifles of 
Se. Pierre and Maquelon ; that the limits of the Britiſh 
and French. territories. in North-America ſhould be 
; aſcertained by a line extending from. the ſource of the 
Miſhſippi to the ſea, no diſtrict on the left fide of that 
Fer being, retained by the ſubjects of France, except 
the town and iſland of New-Orleans; that Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, Marie-Galante, and Deſirade (or De- 
ada) ſhould be reſtored to France; that Grenada 
and the Grenadines ſhould be ceded to Great · Britain, 
which ſhould alſo retain Dominique, St. Vincent, 
and Tobago; that St. Lucia ſhould be conſidered as 
| belonging to France; that, of the African ſettlements 


of Gores and Sera, the French ſhould exjoy the 
TR 7 former, 
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former, and the Engliſh the latter; that the ſettle- 4- 
ments which the French poſſeſſed in India at the ** 
beginning of the year 2749, ſhould be reſtored to 
them, but that they ſhould not erect any fortifications, 
or maintain troops, within the-territories of Bengal; 
that Belle-Iſle and Minorca ſhould revert to the nations 


which reſpectively poſſeſſed thoſe; iſlands at the com- 


mencement of the war; and that the town and port 


of Dunkirk ſhould be put into that ſtate which the 


peace of Aix-la:Chapelle and former treaties had 
aſhgned. The affairs of the families of Brunſwick 


and Heſfe were re- inſtated by the article which pro- 


vided, that the conquoſts of the Gallic arms in their 
territories ſhould· be reſtored, the fortreſſes being put 
in their former condition; but, in the caſe of Cleves, 


and other towns which had been wreſted from his 


Pruſſian majeſty, it was ſumply declared, that they 
ſhould be evacuated. The diſputes with Spain were 
compromiſed · by thoſe claufes which ordained, that all 
the fortifications, which had been erected in the bay 
.of Honduras by Britiſh ſubjects, ſuould be demoliſhed; 
that logwood ſhould. be cut and carried away, houſes 


built, and magazines eſtabliſhed, by perſons of that 


deſeription; that his catholic majeſty ſhould deſiſt 
from all pretenſions to the right of fiſhing off New- 


foundland; that the. Britiſh courts of admiralty ſhould 
take cogniſance of the complaints of the Spaniards 


concerning the capture of their ſhips in time of peace; 
that the Havanna ſhould be reſtored to Spain; and 
that the province of Florida. ſhould: be furrendered to 
Great - Britain. | 


4. Ny an atticle which provided for the reſtitution of fuch places as 


might have been reduced, but were not ſpecified in the treaty, Manila 


and its e wa furrendered 25 the Spaniards without an equi- 


valent, 
Ta 


2 
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A. Þ. To this pacification the king of Portugal ERA 
on the grounds of full reſtitution; and, as it was 
— ſtipulated that both Great-Britain and France ſhquld 
with-hold all faccours from their reſpective allies who 
ſhould continue the war in Germany, the Pruſſian 
; monarch and his Auſtrian and Saxon foes agreed to a 
dereliction of hoſtilities, on the baſis of that ſtate of 
0 9s 1 IF eu __ the OPER of: the 

war. 

The terms of che peace vod no ſmall diffatis- 
faction in Great-Britain; and it was remarked, that 
the arts of the French were conſtantly found too pre- 
valent over the Engliſh, whoſe glorious exertions and 

brilliant ſucceſſes were not attended with the benefits to 
which they were entitled; or, in other words, that 
ve loft by negotiation what we gained by arms, But, 
without adverting to the ſuperior political {kill -and 
fniſſe attributed to the French, we may conſider the 
treaties of "Utrecht and Paris as deriving their in- 
adequacy, imperfections, and diſhonor, witli regard 
to this nation, from che ſtate of the cabinet at the 
concluſion of each. Harley and his Tory aſſociates 
had the fame motives for expediting a peace, which 
the carl of Bute and his friends afterwards enter- 
rained.” The defire of ſecuring their ſway in the 
adminiſtration had more influence over their minds, 
than the love of their country, or a regard for the 
juſt claims which aroſe” from a ſeries of ſucceſs over 
arrogance and perfidy. On both thoſe occaſions, 
there is no doubt that more beneficial terms might 
have been eaſily obtained, without the riſque of a 
| prolongation of the war, had not the' Britiſh court 
wanifeſted that paſſionate ardor for peace, of which 


an enemy will always take advantage. It cannot be 
91 denied, ; 


0-1 0:10 E5:. 
denied, however, that, in the quarter from which the 
war took its riſe, conſiderable benefits were procured. 
for Great-Britain, the French being almoſt wholly 
deprived of their ſettlements in North-America, and 
the Britiſh influence and dominion on that continent 
augmented i in a high degree 5. 


e762, 


5. den use heben of the unh, un Gp en of & private party | 


of adventurers to South-America met with a calamitous iſſue. Several 
Britiſh and Portugueſe ſhips, under the conduct of an Hibernian named 
Mac-Namara, ſailed to the river de la Plata for the reduction of the 
town of Buenos-Ayres ; but it was reſolved, that an attempt ſhould pre- 
viouſly be made for the recovery of Nova-Colopia, which the Spaniards 
had wreſted from the crown of Portugal. During an attack af the Spaniſh 
batteries at that ſettlement, the commodore's ſhip (Which had above 300 
men on board) took fire, and at length blew up. Some of the men 


were burned to death ; and Mac-Namara was drowned, with the greater - 
part of the grew. The other veſſels xetired from this ſcene of horror; 


and Buenos-Ayres eſcaped the danger of an attack. Annual Regiſter. 


During the negotiation, the government alſo ſuſtained” a misfortune. 


This was the loſs of two ſhips'of the line (the Temple and the Marlbo- 
rough) in their return from the ** The San Genaro, a Spaniſh 
r w. \ 


ä 


* 
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The articles of freace are aſroved by both houſer.—A 

great clamor ic firoduced by a new'exciſe:—The earl of 

| Bute retires from office Hand is ſucceeded by Grenville. 

AA. dudians make war an, ie Britiff ſettlements ir 

North-ofmerica:;omand & mew war et —_ out (in 
ow EA 


A. ME be V qurtiamary a of the 
$7%- treaty, the miniſterial arts of corruption were exer- 


 ciled with extraordinary eagerneſs, under the ma- 
-nagementcof Fox; and the miniſter looked forward 
- withihope, net however free from anxiety, to the 
ſanction of the ſegiſlature for an inadequate peace. 
This . cee perhaps, he would not have ob- 


tained, if Pitt, the duke of Newcaftle, and other per- 


fons who had reſigned, or had been diſmiſſed for a 


Want of ſervilityz, had been firmly united againſt the 


court. The ſtrength of ſuch a phalanx, being ſup- 
ported againſt the power of the favorite by the voice 


of the people, might have fruſtrated the views of the 


court, and branded the my with the 1 of 
reprobation. SA 


1. The es numerous, and extended even to thoſe 
official fubalterns, who, in former minifterial changes, had been ſuffcrod 


C retam their employments. In theſe unpopular expulſions, the miniftex 


Wes encomaged by Fox; for the paymaſter (fays the writer to whoſe 
manuſcript have already referred) © adviſed a general removal of every 


After 


man wh was fuſpected of diſcontent." 
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After the ſignature of the preliminaries, the par- A D. 


| liament affembled. The king's. ſpeech ſtated, that 


| his defire of relieving his people from the calamities Nov, ag. 


and burthens of a complicated war, and of promoting 
their commercial and general proſperity, had, irreſiſt= 
ibly urged him to expedite a pacification; that, by the 


articles which, had been adjuſted; an immenſe territory 5 
was added to the Britiſh empire, and a good founda- 


tion was laid for the extenſion of commerce; that 


proper attention had been paid to the removal of all 


grounds of future diſpute; and that the intereſts of the 


allies of this nation had not been neglected. It was 


alſo intimated in this harangue, that it would be ad- 
viſeable to proceed without delay to the ſettlement of 
the new acquiſitions; and a hope was expreſſed, that 


ſuch meaſures would be adopted, as ſhould moſt ef-: 


fectually tend to the ſecurity of thoſe countries, and 
to the improvement of commerce and navigation. 
The ſubjects by whoſe valor thoſe conqueſts had been 
achieved, were recommended to the gratitude of pars 
liament ; and internal union was mentioned as a good 
preparative. to the exerciſe of that ceconomy which, 


after a ſeries of heavy We became particularly 


neceſſary. 
The uſual addreſſes were own: followed by debVes 


on the preliminaries. In the upper houſe, the terms 


of peace were condemned by the dukes of Newcaſtle Dec .9. 


and Grafton, earl Temple, and other peers, as inade- 


quate to the reafonable expectations of the public, 


and as very favorable to the enemy: but the earls 
of Halifax and Morton, the lord chancellor Henley, 
and lord Mansfield, defended them as honorable and 
advantageous; and the earl of Bute highly applauded 
himſelf for his concern in ſuch a negotiation. An 

Vor. IX. T addreſs 


1762. 


of 
* 


Po 
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ads addreſs v was voted (without a diviſion), declaring, the 

” fatisfaQtion. of the- Peers cat the foundation laid by 

. « theſe articles for a treaty; of peace, which would 

te greatly redound to his majeſty's honor, and the real 
« benefit of his kingdoms. on the 

Int the houſe of commons, Charles Townſhend was 

one of the ſpeakers in favor of the peace; but he 
tather contended for the neceſſity of putting an end 
to the war in the preſent ſtate of the-hation, .than for 
the adequacy of the preliminaries to the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh arms. The principal advocate for the inglo- 

- rious convention wWas F ox, who maintained, that, as 
the encroachments of the Freneh on our colonies had 
occaſioned the war, the "ſecurity. of thoſe ſettle- 
ments naturally formed the chief object of the nego- 
tiations for peace; that the extent of American do- 
minton now: ceded to Great-Britain would eſtabliſh - 
the power of this kingdom beyond the reach of Gallic 
competition ; that the advantage thus gained was in 
itſelf - an indemnification for the charges of the war; 

chat, as we had ſucceeded in this eſſential point, it was 
reaſonable to relax in other particulars; that the reſti- 
tutions which had been {ſtipulated were not only cal- 
culated for preventing a-continuance of the-war, but 
for procuring to our allies more favorable terms than 

they would otherwiſe, have obtained; that the dread 

5 of oppreſſing the people with new burthens forcibly 

1 ſuggeſted the. expediency of an immediate peace; and 

that a treaty much leſs advantageous than that which 

was nnw under parliamentary confideration, would 
be preferable to the danger of prolonged hoſtilities. = 
a The moſt diſtinguiſhed opponent of Fox, on this 
RTM occaſion, Was . who, n tortured with the 


7 a gut, 
| : - 
2 , 
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gout, harangued the houſe for ſeveral hours in a cenſure A D. 


of the recent ſtipulations, and in vindication of the _ | 
ſuperiority of the terms on which he had inſiſted, 
conſidered with regard to the ſtate of affairs at the 


time of his negotiation. He affirmed, that, by making 
too many conceſſions to the French in the caſe of the 
American fiſheries, and by reſtoring too many of the 
| iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, we enabled them to recover 
from their loſſes, and to excite renewed jealouſy as a 
maritime ànd commercial power; that the Senegal 
ſettlement would be inſecure without the poſſeſſion of 
Goree ; and that our reſtitutions to the French in the 
Eaſt-Indies were inſtances of profuſe generoſity, or 
of. inconſiderate weakneſs, as © we retained nothing, 
« though we had conquered every thing.” He 
obſerved, that for Minorca, which was the only con- 


queſt that France had to reſtore, we relinquiſhed our 


acquiſitions in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in 


Africa; whereas Belle-Iſle alone ought to be deemed 


an equivalent for that iſland. He mentioned Florida. 
as a very inadequate return for the Havanna. Ad- 


vetting to the German war, he intimated his opinion, 


that, by furniſhing employment for the F rench in that 


| ſcene of operations, we had been enabled to ſucceed ' 


in our Trans- Atlantic enterpriſes: © America (he ſaid) 
had been conquered in Germany. He condemned 


the conduct of the court towards the king of Pruſſia, 


as baſe and treacherous; and, after a variety of re- 
marks, he proteſted againſt the peace as inſecure, 
becauſe it reſtored our enemies to their former 
power, and as inadequate, becauſe the territories 
which we retained out of our numerous conqueſts 


were greatly diſproportionate to thoſe which we 


1 2 - ſurs 


- 
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A. D. ſurrendered. Notwithſtanding theſe ſtrong objec- 


” tions, the houſe, by a majority of 254, ſanctioned 
_ an- addreſs which repreſented the preliminaries as 


{ - 
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pregnant with honor and advantage, and entitled bo 


the hearty applauſe of the public. 


The report of this addreſs from the committee re- 


' Kindled the debate; and the ſpeech of Legge was not 


unnoticed. He obſerved, that the negotiators liad not 


even attempted to diſſolve the dangerous union of the 


houſe of Bourbon; that the fiſhery granted to the 


French would prove to them a mine of wealth; that 


the reſtitution of the ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies 
to them and the Spaniards, would quickly re-eftabliſh 


the commerce of both, and provide reſources for a 


new war; and that, before che Britiſh acquiſitions 


could be rendered valuable, this nation would be ſub- 
jected to the riſque and burthen of a new courfe of 
hoſtilities, amidſt the preſſure of an enormous debt. 


After other ſpeeches, the addreſs was confirmed by a 


renewed diviſion, in which the court had a plurality 


of 164 votes 3. 
This fignal triumph of the court may aſtoniſh the 


ds; when He conſiders that the peace was un- 
popular and diſſatisfactory. It may, therefore, be 


| proper to intimate, that the laviſh diſburſements from 


the treaſury, the multiplication of places in the houſe- 


hold and of other employments, and the allurements 
of liberal promiſes, had a great effect in ſoftening the 
ſtubbornneſs of the members of the ſenate ; that Pitt 
did not exert himſelf in forming a party againſt the 


peace 4; that the early declarations of many perſons 


of 


24 Anecdotes of the Life of the late'Earl of Chatham. 

3. Hiſtoy of the Minority. 

4. This ſtateſman is accuſed of having ated with infincerity i in this 
allair, and of having connived at thoſe negotiatory proceedings which he 
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of diſtinction, alleging the neceſſity of a peace, re- A- 2 
laxed the firmneſs with which they and their friends OP 


would otherwiſe have - oppoſed the obnoxious articles, 
now adjuſted ; that the provincial gentry were deſirous 
of an alleviation of their burthens ; and that many 


individuals were induced to acquieſce in the pacifica- 
tion by the hope of regaining the royal favor, which, 


by oppoſing the favorite meaſure of the court, they 
might haye jrrecoverably forfeited. Theſe were the 
cauſes of the extraordinary majority of votes op wn 
the preliminaries were approved, 

As the commons began to vote the fopplics bifore 
the pacification was finally ſettled, the grants, though 


conſiderably reduced, were not brought to the level 


of the peace eſtabliſhment. The ſeamen and marines 
were allowed to amount to 30, ooo; and, though the 
ſtanding army did not reach the number of 18,000 
men, above . 56,000 (excluſive of ſubſidiary troops) 


were retained for four months. The whole ſupply A. 8 


exceeded 13,520,000 pounds. For the payment of 
the intereſt of a loan of three millions and a half, 
new duties were impoſed on Wweien wines, as well as 


on cider and perry. 
The mode in which the loan was negotiated was 
cenſured by Legge and other ſenators, as an inſtance 


perſonally oppoſed. He ſeemed, indeed, to wiſh for a return to power; and 
therefore, though he thought himſelf obliged, by the expectations of the 
people, to appear as an adverſary of the treaty which they diſapproved, 
he reſolved to avoid that vio'ence of oppoſition which might diſguſt his 
ſovereign. © His conduct on the queſtion of the peace (ſays, a coteme 
porary politician) manifęſted his caution not to. offend the king, or ex- 
6 aſperate the favorite, He was deciſive in nothing : he took a middle 
line: he ſpoke of the miniſtry not kindly, „but tamely. This conduct 
« effectually anſwered the ends of adminitration,” | "Manuſcript Arcount 
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&P- of groſs profuſion, being as injurious to the public 44 


763. 


has - 


it was beneficial to the creatures of the miniſter ; and 


the privacy of the ſubſeription was e as har- 
tial and diſhonoxable. | 


The bill which related to ciderand perry was vigor- \ 


_ ouſly and ychemently oppoſed. - Thoſe liquors had 


long been ſubject to a duty payable by the retailer, 
collected in the way of exciſe. It was propoſed by 


the chancellor of the exchequer, that this duty ſhould 
be greatly augmented, and ſhould be paid by the firſt 


purchaſer. Strong objections being made to the 
amount of the additional impoſt now recommended, 


it was reſolved by the court, that a ſum much ſmaller | 

| thould be added to the eſtabliſhed duty, but. that it 

mould be paid by the maker. A great clamor aroſe 

againſt this pr propor poſal, by which the odious ſyſtem « of | 
be | 


exciſe wou rengthened and extended. The 


majority of the commons, however, agreed to the 
ſcheme; ang it was incorporated with a miſcellaneous 


pill, which, after re- iterated diviſions i in both houſes, 
and two proteſts from ſome of the Peers, receiyed the 


| royal ſanction. 


The chief arguments by which the bill was attacked 
were to this purport. It was maintained, that it was 


an infringement of the conſtitution to expoſe any claſs 


of people to the rigors of exciſe ; but that it was par- 
ticularly improper to extend that oppreſſive ſyſtem 


over new orders of men; that, as the habitations of 


gentlemen, freeholders, and farmers, might, in conſe- 


quence of this bill, be ſearched at pleaſute, the houſe 
of an individual would ceaſe to be his caſtle ;' that the 


jax. itſelf was partial, as it would principally fall on a 
* counties, which already contributed their full 
ou. of fopp'y o the public exigencies; but 
that 
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chat the nee circumſtances of de hill Were 505 
_ the heavy penalties. impoſed for ingdluutary delin- 
AJuenc ies, the arbitrary method of trying thoſe offences, 
tho great inereaſe of the officers of the revenue, and 
the intruſion of the myrmidons of che Spurt m9 hs 
aries of private families. 

Theſe remarks were counter · acted by allegwipos of 
the- lightneſs of the tax 5; of the. inferior burthen to 
which the cider counties would fill. be ſubjected, in 
compaxiſon with thoſe in which, malt liquor was the 
ortlinary beverage ; of the expediency of the ſyſtem 
of exiſe -for preventing an evafion of duty ;. of the 
permiſſan granted by this hill, to thoſe; who. made cider 
for the ſole, uſe of their gwa families, to aqyrpppund 
forithe duty ; of the exemption of the ꝓoor from the 
nx; aud of the fallacy of all Win 

to cher liberties of the people - 6 

Ihe corporation of London, influenced by Backen 
e mayor, not only petitioged the two houſes againſt 

this obnoxious ſcheme of finance, but alſo requeſted 
the king to refuſe his aſſent to that part of the -new 
bill- which related to the exciſe. This application to 
the throne was cenſured by the courtiers, as irregular 
and inſolent; and it was not expected that any * 
would be paid to ſuch an addreſs. 

Amidſt the, popular diſſatis faction, 3 by the 
extenſion of the exciſe, and the imperfections of the 
treaty of peace, the earl of Bute quitted his official 

ſtation, His reſignation excited ſome ſurpriſe, as he April 2 
was not only in high favor at court, but had ſecured 
a decifive mu in Parliament. The late negotia- 


tuft 4 


3. It *** to four ſhillings upon every . | ; 
6. By the payment of five ſhillings per annum, for every indinidual or - 
OE e age of eight years. 
| * . ö : tion, 
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A. p. tion, however, had created a diviſion in the cabinet; 
des and che carl ſeems to have apprehended ſuch a diſ- 
cloſure of the particulars of his conduct in that affair, 
as might prove highly prejudicial to him. He was 
alſo deeply ſenſible of his unpopularity, aud of the 
| odium which his adverſaries had propagated againſt 
_ with extraordinary zeal and ſucceſs. 
© No miniſter ever underwent a greater ſeverity of 
cenfure and farcaſm than this nobleman. That theſe 
attacks, in many reſpects, partook of abuſe and ca- 
| lumny, eyery perſon of moderation will be difpoſed to 
allow; and'it muſt, at the ſame time, be admitted, 
that the- portraits drawn of him by his advocates ex- 
Ceeded the bounds of truth 7, His abilities were not 
of chat nature which would have qualified him for 
the chief direction of the affairs of a nation. His 
mind was more adapted to petty, trivial, and narrow 
conſiderations, than to the comprehenſion of great ob- 
His principles were adverſe to the true ſpirit 
of the conſtitution, and to the maxims of genuine 
liberty. He was haughty, yet mean; obſtinate, yer 
timid; fond of profeſſion, yet faithleſs and ungenerous, 
His manners were thoſe of a pedant, rather than thoſe 
of a gentleman. He affected a taſtefor ſcience and a 
love of virtu; but did not poſſeſs] ,any great portion of 
learning or knowledge: he was, however, an encou. 
rager of thoſe attainments in ee, | 


24 of this claſs i is Dr. Smollett”s panegyric. % He was * that 
writer) ( noblemad of ſuch probity as no temptation could warp; 
. of ſuch. ſpirit as no adverſity could humble; feverely juſt in all his 
q 5 5 tranſactions 3 learned, liberal, courteous, and candid j an enthuſiaſt in 
| « patriotifm; a noble example of public, an amiable pattern of domeſtic 
« virtue.” It may te obſerved, that the tothe had weighty reaſons for 
zdus fattering his uu man. 
Though 
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'Though the Scottiſh earl thought proper to relin- . 
quiſh all apparent concern in the management of * 
affairs, he was far from being ſo unambitious, as to 
exclude himſelf from power; and he retained, in his 
retreat, that influence over his ſovereign, which en- 
abled him to diftate to the oſtenſible ſervants of the 
crown, He was ſucceeded as firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury by Grenville, who alſo, on the reſigna- 


tion of ſir Francis Daſhwood, became chancellor of 


the exchequer, and was followed in the direction of 
the admiralty by the earl of Sandwich. The earls of 


Egremont and Halifax continued to act as ſecretaries 


of ſtate; and public notice was given, that all matters 

of importance would be regulated by the concurrent 
advice of Grenyille and thoſe two noblemen. They 
required, from the earl of Bute, a renunciation of all 
jnterference in the government; and he is ſaid to have 
made a ſolemn promiſe of compliance ; but he did 
not adhere to that declaration. 


bag 2 


The ſeſſion was cloſed, ſoon after the earl's reſig- April 9 


nation, with a ſpeech which was productive of ſome 
remarkable incidents. His majeſty intimated to the 
two houſes, that the ſatisfaction which he felt at the 


re- eſtabliſiment of peace, © upon conditions ſo ho- 


 ** norable to his crown, and ſo beneficial to his people,” 
had been highly increaſed by the ſtrong expreſſions of 
l entire approbation, which he had received from 
his parliamentary ſubjegts, after their examigation of 
the preliminaries; that theſe articles had been rendered 
* ſtill more advantageous” by the definitive treaty; 
that the happy effects, which his allies had derived 
. from this ſalutary meaſure, had fully anſwered his 
expectations; that the adyerſaries of the king of Pruſſia 

Et had been induced to agree to ſuch terms as that prince 


* 
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D. had approved ; and that the Britiſh, negotiations had 
diffuſed throughout Europe the bleſſings of peace. 
ys was his firm reſolution (he added) to form his go- 
vernment „on a plan of ſtrict œcOmy; and his 
attention would be directed to the extenfion of com- 
merce, and the. improvement of the advantages con- 


ſequent on the treaty, The peers and the commons, 


be truſted, were ſenſible of the expediency of pro- 
moting a ſpirit of concord, and obedience to law, in 


their reſpective counties; and he depended on their 
ſtudious e of eyery attempt of a FORTY 


_tendency®. 


Severe Atriftures . were made an, this ſpeech, in 2 


, periodical paper called the North · Briton. John Wilkes 
lone of the repreſentatives of the borgugh of Avleſbury } 
Was the chief conductor of that work, „ which had ac- 


.quized the reputation of being ſuperior to the other 


political papers of the time in point of compoſition, 


but v was degraded by the illiberality and intemperance 


8. In this belton, two uſeful bills were enacted againſt i improper votes 
_ at parliamentary elections. One of theſe acts provided, that no perſon ſhowd 
vote as freeman of borough, without having been in that capacity for 
the ſpace of twelve months before the firſt day of the election. The. 
other ordained, that no votes for counties, given on the foundation of an 
_ annuity or rent-charge, ſhould be deemed valid; unleſs 2 certificate ſhould 
have been recorded, twelve months before the time, proving that the 
- annuity bad benz Ide been affigned, or had regularly devolved, to the 
individual who claimed a right of voting A committee being appointcd 


to inquire into the expengiture of the maney which had been granted by 


rtiament during the late war, a report Was preſented, which was con- 
fined to the board of ordnance; and-it was. declared, that the inveſtigators 
| bad not diſcovered any inſtance of fraud in the conduct of that department, 


f, but that ſome cirgumſiances of negligence, appeared. With regard to the 


, ginve treaty, which, being figned on the goth of February, was ſoon 
"after communicated to both houſes, no debates , eceurred, as it was thought 


dat the preliminaries had been ſufficieptl-canvaſed, 
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which marked its pages. The cenſures with which A.D. 


the royal ſpeech was aſſailed, arouſed the indignation 
of the court; and a warrant was iſſued by the earl of 
Halifax for the apprehenſion of the «authors, printers, 
and publiſhers,” of the forty-fifth number of the 
North-Briton, which ſtyled “ a ſeditious and 
treaſonable paper. In conſequence of this arbitrary 
mandate, ſeveral perſons were ſeiſed in their houſes 
by the king's meſſengers, and their papers were alſo 
carried off; and, from the information thus obtained, 
it was reſolved, that Wilkes ſhould be apprehended. 
The earl of Halifax propoſed, that, a new warrant 
ſhould be prepared, i in which the name of the ob- 
noxious member ſhould be inſerted ; but the crown 
Jawyers over-ruled his opinion. Three meſſengers 
were now diſpatched with orders from the earl of 
Egremont to execute the warrant with violence and 
Tigor ; but they were. unwilling to make a forcible 
entrance into the habitation of Wilkes, and therefore 


waited an opportunity of procuring admiſſion. He April 30. 


was arreſted by one of them at his own door; his 
papers were ſeiſed; and he was conducted to the 
office of the earl of Halifax. When the earl and the 
other ſecretary had interrogated him without effect, 
they committed him a eloſe priſoner to the Tower, 
though he informed them that the court of Common- 
Pleas had given orders, in, his behalf, for a writ of 
habeas Cor Rus. After a confinement. of ſome days, he 
was removed, by a .new. writ, to Weſtminſter-hall, 
where he addreffed, to the chief juſtice Pratt and His 
aſſociates, complaints of the rigor of his treatment, 
inflicted by miniſtęrs of Scottiſh and arbitrary prin- 
ciples.” That time might be allowed for deliberating 
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on tas caſe, he was remanded to priſon; and, on his - 


next 


% 
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next appearance in court, an unanimous opinion 
was pronounced; importing, that the commitment 
was not illegal in general caſes, but that the pri- 
vilege of a member of parliament could not be 
deſtroyed by any other imputed circumſtances than 
thoſe of treaſon, felony, and a breach of the peace; 

under none of which heads the preſent accuſation 
could be claſſed, as it referred to a high miſdemeanor, 
which merely tended to diſturb the peace. The con- 
ſequence of this intimation was the diſcharge of 
Wilkes from his impriſonment, without the requiſi- 
tion of bail; but the king commanded the attorney- 
general to profecute him for a libel. Accounts of 
thefe proceedings were induſtriouſly ſpread through 
the kingdom ; and, while one party hailed the accuſed 
member as a patriot, the oppoſite faction repreſented 
him as an incendiary. The former appellation was 


teſs due to ou than the latter?. 
The 


9. In that . of the North-Briton which entailed on Wilkes the 
vengeance of the court, are the following paſſages, among other offenſive 
remarks. © This week has giyen the public the moſt abandoned inſtance 
«- of miniſterial effrontery ever attempted to be impoſed on mankind. 
The minifter*s ſpeech of laſt Tueſday is not to be paralleled in the annals 
« of this country. I am in doubt whether the impoſition is greater an 
2 the ſovereign or on the nation.“ It js afterwards mentioned as a ground 
2 lamentation, that the king ſhould give the ſanction of his name © to 
the moſt odious meaſures, and to the moſt unjuſti fiable public declara- 


cc tions.” The writer proceeds to animadvert on the ( infamous fallacy” 


of ſome parts of the harangue ; and affirms, that the king of Pruſſia was 
baſely deferted and betrayed by our court ; and that the preliminaries had 
drawn general contempt on our wretched negatiators. He infinuates, 
that groſs corruption procured the parliamentary approbation of thoſe 
aiticles. He ridicules the miniſterial profeſſions of ceconomy as falſe and 
deluſive; adviſes legal atterapts of a contrary. tendency to the ſpirit of con- 


cord recommended in the ſpecch ; and n king as eee 
| te 
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The courtiets, in thg mean time, were zealouſly 2 
3 


employed i in procuring addreſſes to the king, expreſſive 
of approbation of the peace which he had concluded. 
They met with general ſucceſs in their intrigues; for, 
even in thoſe corporations which were untriendly to 


the court, many of the objectors to the peace thought 


proper to atquieſce in theſe exterior forms of idle 
compliment. The citizens of Bath, though they were 
the conſtituents of Pitt, did not ſcruple to thank his 
majeſty for * an adequate and advantageous peace ;” 
but, as theſe epithets were adverſe to the declared 
opinion of that ſenator, he refuſed to preſent the ad- 
dreſs which contained them. The oppoſers of the 
miniſtry, in the metropolis, labored to preclude the 
offer of ſimilar compliments from that corporation : 
and they ſucceeded ſo far, that the common-council 


would not join the court of aldermen in an addreſs, 


which coldly intimated an acquieſcence in the peace, 
on the ground of parliamentary approbation. 

As the ſettlement of the territories, which had been 
ceded by the treaty, called for the attention of the 
miniſtry, diligent inquiries were made into the ſtate 
and the demands of thoſe countries. Before theſe in- 
veſtigations had produced any effect, a rupture enſued 


between. many ſavage tribes in North-America and 


the provincial ſubjects of Great-Britain. The Indians 
were taught by the French to view the colonial power 
of the Engliſh with a jealous eye; and the extenſion 


to the people for the due execution of his functions, equally with the 


meaneſt of his ſubje cts. 

That the motives by which Wilkes was actuated were not ſtrictly 
patriotic, we may conclude from his own acknowledgment. In one of 
the lettefFof Gibbon the hiſtorian, lately publiſhed, we find this notice: 
„Wilkes ſaid, that, in this time of public Nau, he was reſolved ts 
15 make bi; fortune,” 


of 
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A. D. of out ſettlements, and the increaſe of our forts, filled 
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them with alarm. They complained of our encroach- 


ments on their lands, and of grievances in point of 


trade; and the incenſed tribes reſolved to have re- 
courſe to arms. They ſuddenly invaded the weſtern 


ſettlements, and committed horrible acts of murder 


and devaſtation. They ſeiſed ſome of the ſmaller 
forts, and prepared for the reduction of the more con- 


ſiderable poſts. When a body of theſe invaders had 


formed the blockade of the fert of Detroit, they were | 
attacked by captain Dalyell, who had conducted a 


detachment to the relief of the garriſon. He hoped 
to ſurpriſe the barbarians ; but they were ready to re- 
ceive him ; and their exertions threw his men into 


confuſion. He himſelf loft his life in this engage- 
ment; and it was not without the greateſt difficulty 


that Grant, who aſſumed the command of the ci, 


fo far repreſſed the fury of the enemy, as to effect a 


retreat to the fort, of which the Indians were unable 
to gain poſſeſſion. Another party having inveſted 


Pittſburgh, colonel Bouquet advanced towards that 
important poſt. He was attacked in his march; but 


he quickly repelled the aſſailants. On the ceſſation 


of his purſuit of the fugitives, they renewed the 
attack; and the Engliſh were ſo warmly preſſed by 
increaſing numbers, that they were in danger of a 
total defeat. At Jength, however, the colonel gave 
another check to his ſavage foes ; but, after the reſpite 
of a night, they r6-cdilitticced the conflict. The 
Engliſh were greatly embarraſſed with the neceſſary 
protection of a convoy, which the Indians were eagef 
to ſeiſe ; and the improvement of the latter in diſci- 
pline and conduct rendered the ſituation of the former 
extremely hazardous. An inceſſant fire was kept up 
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by the Indians, who, though frequently repulſed, pre- 
| wo a defeat by returning to the charge. A ſtrata- 


gem, however, proved efficacious againſt them, when 


the exertion of force alone had repeatedly failed. 
Bouquet made ſuch arrangements as deluded his ene- 
mies into an idea of his attempting to retreat ; and, 
when he had thus drawn them to a cloſe conflict, he 
oppoſed them by ſkilful manceuvres and the moſt 
active valor, and put them to flight, though not ſo 


A: — 
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effectually as to diſcourage them from the attack 


_ {unſucceſsful indeed) of a freſh ſtation which he had 
choſen, before he reached Pittſburgh. In theſe actions, 
including that which proved fatal to Dalyell, the liſt 
of killed and wounded nearly amounted to 250, on 
the ſide of the Englifh ; and, on the part of the bar- 
barians, the number is not ſuppoſed to have been 
much greater. In other parts, ſome loſs was alſo 
ſuſtained in conſequence of Indian hoſtilities. Sir 
William Johnſon exerted his influence among the 
ſavages for the reſtoration of peace; but his endea- 
- yours had only a partial effect 10. 

The deliberations of the Britiſh miniſtry produced, 
in the autumn, a proclamation reſpecting the affairs 
of North-America and the Weſt-Indies. It was or- 
dained by this edit, that four new governments 
ſhould be erected; namely, thoſe of Quebec, Eaſt- 
Florida, Weſt-Florida, and Grenada ; that the go- 
vernors ſhould be empowered to call general aſſemblies 
for the regulation of the public concerns; that the 
boundaries of the continental provinces ſhould exclude 
thoſe lands which, though ſubjeCt to the dominion of 
his Britannie majeſty, were to be conſidered as the 


19. Loadon Gazette. 
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property of the ſavages ; that no purchaſes ſhould be 


made of thefe lands by private perſons ; that the 
ſanction of a regular aſſembly of Indians ſhould be 


| deemed effenitial to the validity of a ſale of ſuch lands 
to the erown; arid that all who had encroached on 


thoſe territories ſhould evacuate them without delay. 


For the encouragement. of coloniſation, and the re- 
ward of military ſervices, it was provided, that every 


one who had acted as a field - officer in North-America 
during the late war, ſhould receive a grant of 5,000 
&cres, and every common foldier ſhould be entitled to 
50, a proportion being obſerved in the intermediate 
ranks. Diſbanded officers of the navy were alſo 
favored with grants of land, if they had ſerved in 
America at the time of the conqueſt of * 
or of Quebec. 7 

Occaſional riots broke out in the Britiſh 1 
lis, in the courſe of this year; and turbulence alſo 
appeared in other parts of the kingdom. A party of 
ſeamen, who complained of the non-payment of their 


arrears, committed ſome outrages; and the diſcontent 


of unemployed weavers, and other individuals of the 
ſower claſs, produced ſome inſtances of diſorder: but 
theſe ebullitions of licentiouſneſs were tranſitory, and 
do not merit a diſtinct notice. We therefore haſten to 

an account of the more intereſting affairs of India. 
Ihe prince who had been promoted by the aid of 
the Eaft-India company to the dignity of ſoubah-dar 
of Bengal (Coſſim Ali Khan), was of a more active 
and; reſolute fpirit than his ſupplanted predeceſſor ; 
and there was little reaſon to ſuppoſe that he would 
Jong be ſubſervient to the will of his Engliſh friends. 
But, for ſome time, he forbore to give them any jull 
grounds 
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grounds. of complaint, Soon after his devition; he hoop 


turned his arms againſt the Shah-Zadah; and his 


troops, in conjunction with the Engliſh, commanded 
by major Carnac, defeated that prince, who was in- 
duced to accept the protection of his conquerors. 
Coſſim then applied with diligence and zeal to the 
exerciſe of the arts of government; and, in the mean 


time, the Engliſh encroached on his authority and his 
revenues. Taking advantage of that exemption from 
duty which had been granted to them in the proſe- 
cution of maritime commerce, they claimed an equal 
indulgence for inland trade; and, in the aſſertion of 
this claim, they inſulted and mal-treated the officers of 
Coſſim. Whenever any attempts were made for the 
repreſſion of theſe injurious practices, his ſubjects 
were accuſed of invading eſtabliſhed privileges,” and 
of cheriſhing hoſtile intentions againſt the company» 
He complained of the unjuſtifiable proceedings of the 
Engliſh, and of the great loſs of revenue to which he 
was expoſed by their irregular traffic. Vanſittart was 
inclined to redreſs his grievances ; and Warren Haſt- 
ings, who had already acquired ſome diſtinction among 
the commercial politicians of Britiſh India, and had 
promoted the depoſition of Jaffier, ſeconded the views 
of the governor, who adjuſted with the ſoubahdar a 
plan of accommodation, founded on the baſis of an 
equality of duties payable by the Engliſh and the 
natives, and the ſubjection of the former to the juriſ- 


diction of the latter, in all diiputes reſpecting the in- 


land trade. The majority of the council of Calcutta, 
however, exploded the propoſitions of Vanſittart, as 
diſhonorable to the company, and highly injurious 
both to public and private trafic; and Amyatt and 
Hay were deputed to the court of Coſſim, to inſiſt on 

Vol. IX. | 9 | the 
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A. P. the Engliſh claims to a general exemption from duty, 
| and require his aſſent to other demands. Ellis, chief 
of che factory dt Patna, a determined enemy of the 
ſoubahdar, remonſtrated againſt the tardy meaſures 
of negotiation, and adviſed an immediate commence- 
ment of bold operations, alleging his conviction orf 
the hoſtile views of the Indian prince. But the coun- 
cil, leſs precipitate, ordered him to and on the de- 
fenfive; till he: ſhould receive EN inſt ructions 
from che board 17. 

The two deputies did not dat in their nego- 
tiation. The ſoubahdar repreſented the conduct of 
the * Engliſh towards his officers of revenue, as an 
aggreſſion which juſtiſied ſevere retaliation; and, 

though he affected to treat with the envoys, he teſtified 
no inclination to-fubmit to the imperious requiſitions 
of the council. Some boats, laden with arms for the 
ufe of the company's troops at Patna, were detained 
dy his command; and, when he was deſired to give 
contrary orders, and to truſt to the friendſhip of the 
Engliſh, he replied, that they had ſeiſed his officers, 
that they were unworthy of confidence, and that he 
. would not reſtore the hoats till the troops; were re- 
moved from Patna to Monghir (where he reſided), 
or to Calcutta, To this demand the company re- 
fuſed to accede; and, as Coſſim pertinaciouſly inſiſted 
on it, a rupture ſeemed inevitable. 
The raſhneſs of Ellis and his aſſociates precipitated 
the ſanguinary colliſion. They ſuddenly attacked 
June 25. Patna, and were maſters, for ſome hours, of that 
** and opulent town, in which various outrages 
x were 


11. Third Report of a Committee of the Commons, appointed to in- 
quire into the affairs of the Eaſt-India Company; pre: 'ented to the Houſe 
- on the 8th of April, 1773. 
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were committed by their party. The Indian governor 
then returned, and drove back the aſſailants to their 
factory; from which, being diſcouraged by this check, 
they quickly retired. For ſome days, they were not 
moleſted. in their march; and, when they were at 
length attacked, they repelled their antagoniſts : but 
the latter defeated them in another conflict; and Ellis, 
with many of his companions, fell into the hands of 
an incenſed enemy. ; 

The council of Calcutta having recalled the 4 
ties, Amyatt and ſome of his friends embarked on che 
Ganges, Hay being obliged to remain as an hoſtage 
at Monghir. The paſſports of the ſoubahdar did not 
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protect the unfortunate travellers, moſt of whom were July 3. 


murdered in their progreſs. Coſſim declared, that he 
had given no orders for this treacherous attack; but 
he acknowledged, that, as ſoon as he had been in- 


formed of the attempt upon Patna, he had commanded 


the ſeiſure of all the company's ſervants throughout 
his territories; and he threatened to bring the Mogul 
and the Mahrattas againſt the Engliſh, if they would 
not ſubmit to reaſonable terms of accommodation. 
The murder of the envoy and his companions 
produced a reſolution of the council, denouncing war 
againſt Coſſim. Even Vanſittart and Haſtings ſigned 
the declaration to that effect; but they wiſhed it to be 
recorded in the regiſters of the board, that they retained 
their former ſentiments reſpeCting the points diſputed 
between the ſoubahdar and the company, As it was 
not deemed a ſufficient mark either of reſentment 
againſt Coſſim, or of attention to the Britiſh intereits in 
India, -to declare war againſt him, in the hope of 
enforcing his compliance with the demands of the 


Engliſh, the ſame vote ordained the reſtoration of his 


U2 . father» 
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A D. father- in- law to the ſoubahdary. Jaffier was obliged 


to purchaſe this favor by conſenting to a treaty which 
tended to the benefit of the company. 

The conduct of the war was committed to major 
Adams, who, when he took the field, had only 600 
Europeans and goo ſepoys, - excluſive of a ſmall body 
which ſerved as an adyanced guard. Coflim, on the 
other hand, had à numerous army ready for action; 
and his adverſaries ſeemed likely to meet with more 
effectual oppoſition than they had hitherto experienced 
from the native princes, as he had improved the con- 
ſtruction both of his artillery and ſmall arms, and 


had ſtudiouſſy formed his troops on the model of 


European diſcipline and tactics. But the ſuperior 
courage and {kill of the .Engliſh compenſated the 


_ deficiency of number; and the ſepoys of their party 


were better. ſoldiers than the other natives of | Hin- 
doſtan. 


When ſeveral advantages had been gained over the 


detached troops of Coſſim, a more general conflict 


took place at Balla-ſerai, near the fort of Cutwah. 


July 19. The major having ordered an attack of the left flank 


of the enemy, his right wing was aſſaulted with ſpirit; 
but a vigorous diſcharge of muſquetry ſoon rendered 


him maſter of the field; and he purſued the fugitives, 
with ſome laughter, to the environs, of Mourſhed- 
'abad. The entrenchments which he found near that 
city, were high and ſtrong; but, as they were not 
:vigilantly guarded in every part, he forced a paſſage 
;with his main body, while a detachment amuſed the 


July 24. foe im a different part. The whole Indian army now 


2 2 


led; and Jafher, who accompanied the victorious com- 
mander, gained poſſeſſion of his former capital. 


Being 


- * & ©* « 


Being feinforeed in his 1 Aa major boldly an 


| advanced ; and, approaching an army in the plain of 
Geriah, compoſed of 23,000 men (8000 foot and 15,000 


horſe), he commenced an engagement, though he had Aug. 2. 


ſcarcely 3000 under his banners. The enemy diſputed. 
the honor of the day with unuſual obſtinacy, diſordered 
the ranks of the Engliſh, ſeiſed ſome pieces of their 
artillery, and were on the point of obtaining the 
victory. But an attack from the ces under major 
Carnac was ſo well directed, and ſo firmly ſupported 
by the efforts of the other diviſions, that the ſoldiers 
of Coſſim were confounded, repelled, and defeated. 
About 2000 of the vanquiſhed are ſaid to have fallen, 
while fewer than 350 of the oppoſite party were killed 
or wounded. This ſucceſs was followed by the cap- 
ture of about 150 boats, laden with ſtores 22, 
Audah-Nullah was the next ſcene of triumph, 
The entrenchments at this place were truly formi- 
dable; and it became expedient to form a regular 
ſiege of the poſt. Though Adams met with various 
difficulties in his operations, he at length gained poſ- 


ſeſſion of the works, and about 130 pieces of cannon, pt. , 


with ſmall loſs of his men, but with a conſiderable 
ſlaughter of the enemy. The number of drowned 
Indians exceeded that of the ſlain; and above 1000 
were made priſoners, whom the conqueror diſarmed, 
and (to their great ſurpriſe) diſmiſſed. He then pro- 
ceeded to Monghir, which, though well fortified, he 
ſoon reduced. During this ſiege, the vindictive ſpirit 
of Coſſim was manifeſted in the murder of Ellis and 
many other Britiſh captives, Enraged at ſueh bar- 


12. London Gazette, Tlürd Report of a Committee of the Commons. 
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* 16 barity, the Engliſh acted with redoubled zeal for the 
ruin of this rancorous adverſary. He hoped to baffle 

them by the fi ength of Patna, and by the efforts of 

his army, concurring with a numerous garriſon. 

\ But, by the activity and vigor of the company's troops, 
Nov. 6. that city, after a ſhort ſiege, was taken by ſtorm. 
Coſſim now fled with his treaſures into the territories 

of the nabob of Oude; and the campaign was thus 
clofed with ſucceſs, though his retreat _ not termi- 

nate the war. 


GEORGE m -: 


act ond ih Ih. 


Pitt is in wain courted to return into the cabinet. — Villen | 
is exhelled from the houſe of commons for a libel.— 


Debates ariſe on the legality of general warrants. 


 Diſutes occur with the Shaniards and alfo with te 
French.— The Indians of North- America” are reduced | 


to fubmi Mon. —The Engliſh frofecute, worth advantage, 
LAs war in the El r 88 


_— Britiſh court and nation continued to be agi- A. 


tated with diviſions. The earl of Bute did not find 
the miniſters ſo ſubſervient as he withed ; and he alſo 
obſerved that they were not in favor with the gene- 
rality of the people. He therefore adviſed the king 


to make ſome new arrangements ; and the deceaſe of 
the earl of Egremont, as well as that of earl Gran- 


ville, rendered the conjuncture favorable to his views. 
He was deſirous of availing himſelf of the intereſt and 
reputation of Pitt, to whom he made overtures for an 
union : but, after two interviews between his majeſty 
and the popular member, the negotiation was broken 
off 1. The admiſſion of the repreſentatives of the prin- 
cipal Whig families to the royal confidence, without 


whoſe co-operation, as Pitt alleged, the machine of 


government would not move ſmoothly or regularly, 
did not ſuit the views of the ſovereign and his ſecret 
v4 coun- 


— 


x. Letter from the Earl of Hardwicke' to his Sag. 
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A. p. counſellor. The favorite was alſo induced to deſiſt 


1763. 
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from his ſcheme by the menaces of the oſtenſible 
premier and the duke of Bedford, who threatened to 
expoſe to public view his finiſter proceedings in the 
affair of the peace 2. He therefore ſuffered the director 
of the treaſury to remain in his poſt, and to fill the 
preſent vacancies at his pleaſure. The earl of Sand- 
wich was now. removed to the poſt of ſecretary of 
ſtate: his ſucceſſor in che admiralty was the earl of 
Egmont; the duke of Bedford was appointed preſident 
of the council ; ; the duke of. Marlborough was in- 
truſted with che privy ſeal; and earl Gower. became 
cliamberlain of the houſehold, | 

The conduct of Wilkes having rendered him 
odious to the court, a new ſeſſion was ſcarcely opened, 


Nov. 15. when Grenville, before the royal ſpeech was reported 


1 


to the commons, intimated to the houſe the proceed- 
ings: againſt, that member, and expreſſed his hope, 
that public juſtice might not be eluded by the contu- 
macy of one who had declined to appear and anſwer 
to an information, exhibited againſt him by the 
attorney-general for a moſt ſeditious libel. The 
papers which he preſented were curſorily examined; 

| | ee i and 


2. An opportunity of making ſome diſcoveries in this reſpe& offered 
itſelf to the adverſaries of the court, in conſequence of the difſenſions 
which had ariſen between the celebrated Mademoiſelle D'Eon (who had 
aQee,as diplomatic ſecretary to the duke de Nivernois), and the count de 
Guerchy, the Frepch ambaſſador. Being diſgraced both at the courts of 


| 'Verfailles an! London, D' Eon fignified, to ſome of the anti- miniſterial 


member, a readineſs to impart ſuch particatars as would tend to the 
crimination of the carl of Bute and his friends. But (fays the author of 
the manuſcript repeatedly quoted), as © the whole party paid a paſſive 
« and implicit deference. to Mr, Pitt, his direction upon this important 
% matter was called for: he it was who infifted that no uſe ſhould be 
made of P' Fon; an the affair was dropped.“ 
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and a warm debate aroſe, in which the inſolence of &. D. 


Wilkes was ſeverely reprobated, while his freedom 
was vindicated by others, as applicable only to the 
miniſter who had compoſed the ſpeech which he 


condemned. It was then voted, by a majority of 162, 


that the forty-fifth number of the North-Briton was 
« a falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel ;”” that it 
contained © expreſſions of the moſt unexampled 
inſolence and contumely towards his majeſty, and the 
groſſeſt aſperſions upon both houſes, and had mani- 
feſtly a traitorous tendency: and the paper was ordered 


1763- 


to be publicly burned. The caſe of privilege, on 


which Wilkes ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, was afterwards 
debated; and of ſo compliant a ſpirit were the 
commons, that they gratified the court with a reſolu- 
tion, importing the non-extenſion of privilege of 
parliament to the authors or publiſhers of ſeditious 
libels. Pitt, though he condemned the licentious 
ſpirit of the writer of the North-Briton, was un- 
willing to ſurrender parliamentary rights, or agree to 
a vote which would ſubje& every member to the 
mercy of the crown; but he in vain appealcd to a 
prejudiced afſembly, in which a plurality of 125 
votes appeared for the dereliction of privilege. The 
lords, being requeſted to concur in the reſolutions of 
the lower houſe, gave their aſſent, though not 
without a ſtrong proteſt againſt the laſt vote, ſigned 
by the duke of Devonſhire, earl ben and fifteen 
other peers. 

To an order of the commons for the appearance 


of Wilkes in the houſe, that he might anſwer the 


charge of his being concerned in the North-Briton, 
obedience was not given; and the alleged cauſe of 
this diſregard was a ſevere indiſpoſition, conſequent 


on 
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S og a, wound received in a duel with a perſon whoſe 
character he had traduced. Being averſe to the 


defired attendance, and to a continuance in his native 
country, While the reſentment of the court was 


| particularly ſtrong againſt him, he retired, about the 


end of the year, to France; whence he tranſmitted 


. to the ſpeaker a medical certificate of bis inability to 


return to England. The commons now voied him 
guilty of a contempt of their authority ; and, after a 
ſpirited debate, he wasalſo pranouncedgwity of writing 


En. 20. and publiſhing the paper which had been deemed a 


libel, and was punyhed with expulſion from the houſe. 
This procedure was not ſtrictly juſtifiable ; for the 


evidence of his being the author of the libel was not 


deciſive in point of law; and ſuch pre-judication of 
the caſe was calculated to have an gs influence 
on the minds of a jury. 

A new charge was brought * againſt Wilkes, 


| by which his moral character was irreparably injured. 
He was accuſed of having privately printed an efay 


en woman, with nates, ſome of which he atiributed 
to one of the prelates (Warburton biliop of Glo- 
ceſter); and the earl of Sandwich communicated the 
affair to the houſe of lords in terms of pathetic 


indignation, - which a man of his known character 


was not likely to feel againſt the mere author or 
printer of an obſcene and profane piece, unleſs the 
animoſities of party had intervened. The peers then 
vated an addreſs, recommending the proſecution of 
Wilkes for this infamous production. He had been 
fortunate in the court of Common-Pleas, in which 
the j jury had given him a vert of damages, on his 

complaint 


— 
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complaint of che ſeiſure of his papers 3; but, in che 2 
court of King's-Bench, his concern in the N orth- * 
Briton and the Eſſay on Woman ſubjected him to 
two convictions; and, on his 2 he 
was declared an outlaw. 

The leaders of oppoſition had various conferences 
reſpecting the adduction of a charge againſt the mi- 
niſtry for the emiſſion of general warrants; and they 
reſolved, that the queſtion ſhould be ſubmitted to the 
deliberation of the commons in an abſtract form, 
which, in the event of ſucceſs, might be followed by 
_ a ſpecific vote. Sir William Meredith, therefore, was 
inſtructed to propoſe a reſolution to the houſe, de- 
claring the illegality of a general warrant for the ap- 
prehenſion of perſons concerned in writing and pub- 
* liching a ſeditious libel, and for the ſeiſure of their 
papers. The motion was fupported by Sir George 
Saville, Charles Tow nſhends, and other ſpeakers, who 
_ repreſented the interference of the houſe on this occa- 
ſion as neceſſary for the ſecurity of the conſtitution. 
The miniſterial members did not preſame to maintain 
the legality of ſuch a warrant, but inſiſted on the 
expediency of exerciſing a power of this kind in ex- 
traordinary and critical caſes; and they affirmed, that 
even the occaſional abuſe of it was not likely to be 
ſo derrimental to the public, as an attempt of the 

commons 


3. This verdict was given. againſt Wood, one of the under- ſecretaries 
of ſtate : but it was evaded by a bill of exceptions; and an action brought 
againſt the earl of Halifax was de eated by prix ilege and chicane, till tlie 
outlawry of Wilkes, Some ſatisfaction, however, was obtained by 
various proſecutors, who had gomplained of falſe impiiſonment; and 
general warrants were declared illegal from the bench. 

4. This gentleman had been diſmiſſed from the poſt of ſecretary at 
war, about the cloſe of the year 1-62 z but he was afterwards: indulged 
with the fuſt ſeat at the board of trade. 
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=7 commons to declare the law either legiſlatively ar 


judicially; an uſurpation which would affect the in- 
dependence of che judges, and produce diſorder and 
confuſion. If it ſhould be deemed neceſſary (they 
added) to pronounce general warrants illegal, it 
would at leaſt be adviſeable to wait the decifion of 
that point in the courts of judicature; or, if the caſe 
Mould be thought particularly urgent, the introduc- 
tion of a bill for the aſſont of the whole legiſlature, 
would involve a conſtitutional determination of the 
point. Theſeallegations produced replies, intimating 
in fubſtance, that, though, in caſe of a conſpiracy, it 
might be expedient to iſſue warrants of this kind, by 
which: the ſchemes of traitors might be ſeaſonably 
baſſied, the publication of a libel was not a caſe of 
that emergency which alone could juſtify a deviation 
from law that liberty could not juſtly be ſaid to exiſt 
in any country in which ſuch writs were ſent forth on 


ordinary occaſions; that the commons, by this reſo- 


lotion, would not aſſume any new authority, but 
would only | exerciſe their Tight of cenſuring an 
illegal practice; that an admonition which might re- 
ſtrain judicial courts within the bounds of law, 
could not be attended with ill conſequences, either 
to magiſtrates or to the public; that the enact- 
ment of a bill on the ſubject would not be altogether 
prudent, as, if abſolute, it would prevent the uſe of 
miniſterzal warrants even in an alarming criſis, and, 
if partial and exceptive, would create doubt and per- 
-plexity, from the impracticability of giving a clear 
definition of thoſe caſes in which they might be al: 
lowed; and that a reſolution would anſwer the pur- 
poſe of thoſe who wiſhed to, cenſure the late abuſe of 
power, and prevent a repetition of it. After a, very 

211 2s 520 Warm 


Dreesen or 
warm debate, a motion of adjournment was made, & D. 
which the court carried by a ſmall majority. When 
the diſcuſhon was reſumed, Pitt affirmed, that, if the pes. x7. 
reſolution ſhould be rejected, the houſewwould not do: 
juſtice to the public or to the conſtitution. - As, 
among the papers which the miniſtry had communi- 
eated to the hquſe, to ſhow that frequency of official 
practice by which the conduct of the court might be 
juſtified, two warrants appeared with his ſignature, 
he declared that he knew them to be illegal when he 
iſſued them; but they appeared to him to be expe- 
dient for the general ſafety, in time of war and public 
danger. In the preſent caſe, however, a general 
warrant was wholly unneceſſary, as the gbnoxious 
individuals were well known, and as the nation was' 
in perfect tranquillity, which the libel had not en- 
dangered. In the courſe of this diſcuſſion, the original 
motion received ſome alterations from the miniſterial 
party ; but it was not adopted by the houſe in any 
form ; for the debate was adjourned for four months, 
by a majority. & fourteen. Sir John Philips, who 
| had voted with the court, now moved for the intro- 
duction of a bill, by which theſe warrants ſhould be 
declared illegal, with ſome exceptions and limitations; 
but the other party ridiculed his propoſal ; nor were 
the conrtiers eager to give it their ſanction. MW 
If the chief opponents of the miniſtry had been 
really attached to conſtitutional liberty, they would 
have zealouſly continued their exertions in that cauſe; 
and, as the late diviſion was almoſt equivalent to 
a victory on their ſide, they would probably have 
obtained ſome important advantage before the end of 
the ſeſſion. But, as they aimed. at power and office, 
they did not with to exaſperate the court, or deciſively 
| cCondemn 
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| — condemn thoſe practices which, under a Songs of 


ſituation, they might deem expedient. 
The ſupplies voted in this ſeſſion exceeded that 


| amount which would have been ſufficient for a time of | 


peace. Some of the grants, indeed, were occaſioned by 
the remaining demands of the late war; but it was nst 
neceſſary that 16,000 ſeamen and marines ſhould be 
employed; and fewer than 17,500 men would have 
formed a competent Oy force for every uſeful 
purpoſe. 

The portion of the nk Auguſta, whom her 
royal brother gave ih marriage to the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick, compoſed a ſmall part of the 
ſupplies. Objections were made to this grant by 


Charles Townſhend; but 1 it was y voted by 
the houſe. ; 


The united grants ny adaonnted te the Fom of 
2,713,000 pounds. Though a reduction of the land- 
tax might reaſonably have been expected, it was re- 
impoſed in the ſame proportion which had prevailed 


during the war; and the miniſters did not flatter the 


public with any hopes.ot a future alleviation of this 
burthen. Bot they thought themſelves entitled to 
ſome praiſe for the financial meaſures of this period; 
for, though they avoided the impoſition of new taxes 


(except duties which affected the colonial ſubjects of 


Great-Britain), they diſcharged above 2,770,000 
pounds of unfunded debt s. They alſo gave way to 


a diminution of the annual ſum paid by thoſe who 


compounded for the duty on cider. 
' a When 


5. To promote this uſeful purpoſe, the king gave up above 724,000 pounds, 
the produce of the French ſhips taken before the declaration of war ; and, 
for this ſacrifice, he received the applaufe of thoſe who did not think bim 
booud; by The faxed amount of the civil liſt, to teſign adventitious c.aims. 
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When the king cloſed the ſeſſion, he mentioned 4D: 
the aſſurances which he had received of the pacific Fry 19. 


diſpoſition of the French and Spaniſh courts, and of 
« their reſolution to adhere inviolably to the terms of 
the late treaty.” It did not appear that theſe decla- 
rations were deluſive; though ſome incidents occurred 


which furniſhed the adverſaries of the court with pre- 


tences of complaint. The Engliſh had met with ſome 
obſtructions in the exerciſe of their right of cutting 
logwood; and the governor of Jamaica was therefore 
defired to remonſtrate with the captain-general of 
Jucatan on this breach of faith. The latter affirmed 
that the Engliſh had a&el irregularly; and he inſiſted 
on their production of a licence either from the king 
of Spain or from his Britannic majeſty, that no 
encroachments might be made on the privilege in 
queſtion by perſons who falſely claimed the diſtinction 
of Britiſh ſubjects. Application being made to the 
court of Madrid, an anſwer was readily given, 
intimating, that no advices on this head, from the 
governor of Jucatan, had reached Spain, but that 
he had received orders for a ſtrict obſeryance of the 
ſtipulations between his ſovereign and the Britiſh 
monarch. On a renewal of remonſtrance, par- 
ticular orders were ſent 'to the captain-general, for 
the re-eſtabiſhment of the logwood-cutters in the 
places from which he had compelled them to retire, 
and for the forbearance of all interruption. or moleſ- 
tation from the Spaniards. The diſputes with the 
French related to ſo..4e oufrages committed in the 
Weſt-Indies againſt the Engliſh who were collecting 
ſalt on one of the Turk-Iſlands; and alſo to the 
ſuppoſed intention of fortifying the iſland of St. Pierre, 


near Newfoundland. But, when the former ſubject 
| | of 
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8 of complaint was mentioned at the court of Verſailles, 


apologies were made, and indemnification was or- 


dered; and, with regard to the other ground of alarm, 


all views repugnant to the We were n 


diſavowet. — 


The war with the ſavages of N — yield- 
ol tothe efficacy of negotiation. Sir William Johnſon, 


with the aid of the friendly Indians, effected a recon- 


ciliation with the Senecas, and concluded a formal 
treaty, by which, in conſideration of grants of land, 
and other favors, they were reſtored to the indulgence 


of Britiſh protection and alliance. For the ſubjuga- 
tion of the Delawares and other barbarians, colonel 


Bradſtreet marched towards their territories; and 
Bouquet advanced with a ſeparate cos, to complete 
the purpoſe of hoſtile intimidation. To avert the 
ſtorm of war, ſeveral nations ſent deputies with 
offers of ſubmiſſion; and terms were adjuſted to the 
advantage of the Engliſh. - Other petty ſtates were 


afterwards. conſtrained to ſurrender -their priſoners, 
and acquieſce in thoſe conditions which were deemed 


requiſite for the ſecurity of the colonies. 

To cloſe the-war in Hindoſtan, more vigorous ex- 
ertions were neceſſary, than the hoſtilities of the 
American barbarians required. After the flight of 
Coſſim, a mutinous ſpirit, fomented by his emiſſaries, 
appeared among the troops of the company ; and a 
conſiderable number, both of Europeans and natives, 


deſerted the army. + But the perſuaſions and the pe- 


lately advanced to the dignity of gteat Mogul, reſolved 


cuniary offers of Jaffier induced many to return to 
their duty - while the reſt, being chiefly French, en- 
tered into the ſervice of the nabob of Oude (Shujahe 
ul-Dowlah), who, in concert with the Shah-Zadah, 


to 
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to aſſiſt the fugitive prince; a determination to which A- D. 


he was encouraged by the death of the gallant Adams. 
While major Carnac was encamped near Patna, the 
enemy attacked him both in front and rear. With 
ſome difficulty, he tepelled the aſſailants, who ſuffered 
ſeverely, though his men were too much fatigued to 
purſue them. Some months of inaction followed; 


but a complete victory was at length obtained near 


Buxar, by major Monro. With about 8000 men, 


1764. 


that officer encountered above 50,000, of whom nearly gg, 23. 


6000 were left on the field, while his liſt of killed 
and wounded did not amount to 1000. Though this 
ſucceſs was attended with the ſubmiſſion of the 
Mogul, who joined the Engliſh againſt the nabob, it 
was not productive of an immediate peace. 


* 
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75 E A P. VII. 
4 bill 92 for 557 ing flame 2 on the American 
re vincials.— Ilie marquis of Kockimghan becomes firime 

' miniſter. —The hieace of India is reſtored. —The ſtam|1- 
act is reſicaled.— Pitt forms a new adminiſtration. —The 
Americans are Jubjefted to freſh duties.=The affairs of 

| tie Faft-India comfuany are regulated. — Hyder Ali 

. wages war, with that frowerful body. —The Britiſh 
farliament is diſſolved. —A bill paſſes for oclennial par- 


liaments in Ireland. 


Thy expence of protecting the American colonies 


A.D. being conſidered by the miniſtry as burthenſome to 
[ UNE Great-Britain, it was reſolved, that the inhabitants of 


thoſe flouriſhing ſettlements ſhould be compelled, by 
the authority of parliament, to contribute more confider- 
able ſupplies to the relief of the parent-ſtate, than had 


yet been exacted from them. The only duties to 


which they had been hitherto ſubjected related to 
imports and exports: but it was now propoſed, that 
internal taxes ſhould be levied upon them, at the 
diſcretion of the Britiſh legiſlature. This ſcheme has 
been generally attributed to Grenville; but he pro- 
bably received inſtructions on the ſubject from the earl 
of Bute, and, as a financier, completed a plan which 
the favorite had previouſly concerted with thoſe 
courtiers who, while they were ſtyled the friends of 
the king, did not always act as the friends of the 


people, though the true intexeſts of both are undivided. 
When 


6:4 it G einn 
When the commons, in the laſt ſeſſion, ' voted the 4+ P. 
a 763. 
exaction of new commercial duties from the coloniſts, 
it was intimated, in a diſtin& reſolution, that it 
might be proper to ſubject them to ſtamp-duties, 
This ſcheme of taxation was ſo far from being ap- 
proved, that loud clamors immediately aroſe; and 
the diſcontent which was produced by the endeavours 
of the miniſtry (oppreſſively exerted) for the pre- 
vention of illicit trade 1, was highly inflamed by the 
proſpect of ſevere burthens, impoſed by legiſlators 
who were not conſtitutionally juſtified in the exerciſe 
of ſuch authority. f 
The provincials, thus irritated, anxiouſly waited 
the reſult of the alarming intimation of the commons. 
It was apprehended by many, that they would not 
ſubmit to the new ſcheme ; but this conſideration did 
not deter the court from perſiſting in it. The king, 
when he had re-aſſembled the parliament, did not Jan, 19, 
make expreſs mention of the affair, but alluded to it, | 
by ſignifying his reliance on the wiſdom and firmneſs 
of the two houſes, in the promotion of a due “ reſpe&t 
to the legiſlative. authority of this kingdom,” and 
in the eſtabliſhment of ſuch regulations, as might 
* beſt connect and ſtrengthen every part of his 
„ dominions.”” 
Before the plan of American taxation was brought 
forward, fir William Meredith renewed his attack 
upon general warrants in libellous caſes: but Dr. 


X 2 Hay 


, 


1. It was not the intention of the government to ſuppre's that 
clandeſtine intercourſe which the provincials had long maintained with 
the Spaniſh ſettlements, and which had enabled them to procure caſh for 
the purchaſe of Britiſh merchandiſe : but the officers who were empowered 
to prevent ſmuggling, did not receive ſuck inſtructions as would have 
ſecured that advantageous trade from interruption. 
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A.D. Hay propoſed ſuch an addition as gave, to the 
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*75- baronet's motion, an appearance of abſurdity The 


commons, not without a warm debate, adopted the 
ſuggeſtion of the civilian; and the motion was thus 
baffled. h | 

A ſeries of reſolutions, impoſing a variety of 
ſtamp- duties on the king's American ſubjects, were 


at length propoſed to the houſe by Grenville. The 


colonial petitions againſt the ſcheme, and the argu- 
ments of the ſenators by whom it was reprobated, 
were entirely diſregarded; and the bill which contained 


Mar. 22. the reſolutions became a law. 


Lieutenant-general Conway (who had been deprived 


In ſupport of this bill, Grenville argued, that the 


. coloniſts were as completely ſubject to the juriſdiction 
of the parliament, as were the inhabitants of Great- 


Britain ; that their chartered rights did not exempt 
them from that authority ; that the very nature of 
their ſituation implied a ſubjection to the control of 
the grand legiſlative body of the empire; that nothing 


could be more reaſonable than the demand of con- 
tributions from the provincials for the exoneration of 


the mother-country from the expence attendant on 


the protection of her children; that the ſums which 


would thus he raiſed would be folely applied to the 
defence and ſecurity of the provinces; and that the 
new taxes were in themſelves light and equitable. 


Charles Townſhend was alſo an advocate for the bill; 


and he condemned the ingratitude of the coloniſts, 
in refuſing to make returns of ſubmiſſion and duty 
for the foſtering care and generous indulgence of 
Great-Britain, and in oppoſing the juſt claims of the 
legiſlature, the authority of which, over every part 
of the empire, could not fairly be controverted. 


of 


S680: 0 E200: 7: 
of a poſt in the houſe-hold, and of the command of &. D. 


a regiment, for voting againſt the court in the queſtion 
of general warrants) ſtrongly denied the right of the 
parliament to tax the Americans. They were entitled, 
he ſaid, to all the privileges of Britons; one of which 
involved an exemption from all taxes, except ſuch as 
ſhould be decreed by their repreſentatives. No impoſt, 
therefore, could conſtitutionally be levied in the 
| colonies without the ſanction of the aſſemblies, except 
for the purpoſes of commercial regulation. Other 
ſpeakers, while they admitted the right, diſputed the 
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expediency. of the meaſure, and recommended an- 


acquieſcence in ſuch grants as the provincials, at the 
defire of the crown, might be diſpoſed to make. By 
ſome of the members, the taxes in queſtion were 
affirmed to be unreaſonable and oppreſſi ve, without 
regard to the authority which impoſed them ; and 
colonel Barre ventured to predict, that the provincials, 
who were known to be jealous of their liberties, 
would firmly and even inflexibly oppoſe the views of 
the court. | | 
That this bill was unconſtitutional, and conſe- 
quently unjuſtifiable, is an opinion which we are 
ready to adopt, The coloniſts, with an exception of 
the caſe of commercial duties, might claim a right of 
being ſolely ſubject to the pecuniary demands of their 
aſſemblies, on the principle of the cloſe connexion 
between taxation and repreſentation ; and the denial 
of ſuch a right was an inſtance of tyranny from 
which a Britiſh parliament might have been expected 
to refrain. The provincials might juſtly have alleged, 
that, if even the enjoyment of parliamentary repre- 
ſentation did not ſhield the community from a courſe 
of wanton pillage, they could haye had no ſecurity 
| R g againſt 
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againſt the exerciſe of the moſt flagrant rapacity and 
oppreſſion, by ſenators who would themſelves be 
free from the burthens which they would impoſe. 

While the public looked forward to the effect of 
the ſtamp- act, the attacks of perſonal diſorder, ſuſ- 
tained by the king, called the attention of the 


legiſlature” to the ſettlement of an eventual regency ; 


a point which his majeſty recommended in form, as 


Apr, 24 ſoon as he had recovered his health. A bill was now 


prepared. by the lords, empowering him to appoint a 
regent, 'who ſhould be aſſiſted by a council. In the 
lower houſe, a motion was made for defiring an 
immediate declaration of the name of the perſon upon 
whom he ſhould thus fix: but this idea, though not 
unreaſonable, was offenſive to the courtiers, and was 
exploded by a great majority of the members. Gren- 
ville and his aſſociates, in the hope of proving that 
they were maſters of the cabinet, excluded the king's 
mother from the chance of being nominated regent: 
but the earl of Bute would not ſuffer ſuch an omiſſion 
to prevail; and, one of his friends having moved for 
the addition of that princeſs to the liſt from which 
his majeſty might ſelect a guardian of the realm, the 
houſe ſanctioned the propoſal. The peers agreed ta 


che amendment; and the bill was completed a. 


11241 I | The 


2. Of the other bills which this ſeſſion produced, ſome claim a brief 
mention. One was enacted for the purchaſe of the regalities and juriſ- 
ditions of the iſle of Men, which had been long enjoyed (in conſequence 
of a grant of Henry IV.) by the Stanley family, and afterwards devolved 
by marriage to the duke of Athol, For the prevention of ſmuggling and 
ather miſchiets ariſing from the independency of the iſland, the ſovereignty 
Was now transferred to the crown, 70,000 pounds being paid for the 
ſurrender. For the encouragement of the weavers, whoſe clamors alarmed 
the” bY ernment,” 2 bill paſted by which the duties on raw filk were 

— 8 44 reduced ; 
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- The-earl of Bute, being diſpleaſed at-the IN ADs 


with which the miniſters ſubmitted to his yoke, had 
formed,” before their late affront to the princeſs of 
Wales; an intention'of diſcarding them ; and, being 
confirmed in his reſolution by the remonſtrances of 
the offended lady, he again ſought an union with 
Pitt. The duke of Cumberland was mediator in this 
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buſineſs; but the terms on which earl Temple (rather 
than Pitt) inſiſted, were too unpleaſing to the court 


to meet with acceptance. Grenville now ſtrengthened 
himſelf by a reconciliation with the earl; and he 
was ſo elate with confidence, that he not only diſ- 
miſſed, from the Hibernian vice- royalty, the earl of 
Northumberland, who, in the late negotiation, had 
been propoſed by the favorite for the firſt ſeat at the 
board of treaſury, but alſo deprived Fox (who had 
deen ennobled as lord Holland) of the office of pay- 
maſter to the forces, and diſpoſſeſſed the brother of the 
earl of Bute of a lucrative-poſt in Scotland. The 


new vice-roy was lord . Weymouth; and Charles 


-Fownſhend-became the military pay-maſter. 
Grenville did not long enjoy his ſuppoſed triumph. 
Though another attempt of the earl of Bute to gain 
Pitt was unſuccefsful, the court. prevailed in a nego- 
tiation with the duke of Newcaſtle and the marquis 
of Rockingham. The duke conſented to take the 
cuſtody of the privy ſeal: the marquis was appointed 
firſt lord of the treaſury, having Dowdeſwell for his 
3 of the exchequer: the duke of Grafton 
E 4: .:: und 
1 


2 but another, for checking the importation of foreign files and 
velvets, did not prove ſucceſsful in this ſeſhon, A bill for the repeal of 
the marriage act received the aſſent of the commons, but not that of the 
peer „ Of the ſupplies which were voted, the amount exceeded 72763000 
pounds. | 


Julys 
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25 and lieutenant-genẽral Conway were declared ſecre- 
taries of ſtate; and the earl of Winchelſea ſucceeded 
the duke of Bedford (who had treated the king with 
perſonal inſult) in the dignity of preſident of the 
council. The duke of Cumberland, by whom the 
new miniſters were recommended to his nephew, did 
not long ſurvive their appointment; and his death 
Od. zr. was lamented by the. public, as he bore the character 
of a brave and benevolent prince, and was deemed a 
n to his country 3. 

The diſplaced financier was not a. man of ſtrong 
intellects or ſhining talents: but, by labor and per- 
ſeverance, he acquired ſome knowledge of law and 
politics. He was a fluent ſpeaker ; but he did not 
harangue with elegance, argue with acuteneſs, or 
perſuade with force. Though, in the capacity of a 
barriſter, he had pleaded againſt general warrants, he 
encouraged the uſe of thoſe illegal writs when he 
was miniſter; and, in other reſpects, he was more 
attentive to the ſupport of the prerogative than to the 
preſervation of liberty, and more ſtudious of his own 
intereſt than of. that of his country. 

The repreſentatives of the province of Virginia 
were holding a ſeſſion at Williamſburgh, when in- 
telligence arrived of the enactment of the ſtamp- bill. 
The loyalty of the members did not repreſs their in- 
dignation; and ſome ſtrong reſolutions were voted in 
defence of colonial rights. In other ſettlements the 
fame ſpirir was manifeſted; and the aſſembly of the. 
We of Maſſachuſet, not content with -a repro- 

bation 


$ * = = 


3. The rival of the duke's family died in the n. year. The reader 
may ſuppole, that we allude to the chevalier de St. George, whoſe pre- 
' tenſions, no longer formidable, devolved to his ſon, the invader of 
Britain in the year 1745. 
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bation of the ſtamp- act, propoſed, that a general con- 2 — 
greſs of deputies from the Britiſh provinces in North- * 
America ſhould be ſpeedily holden, for the conſider- 
ation of various cauſes of complaint. This meeting 
took place at New-York; but all the colonies did not 
ſend deputies. The congreſs voted a declaration of 
rights, and a ſtatement of commercial and other Od. 13. 
grievances; and framed addrefleg to the king, lords, 
and commons. Riots occurred at Boſton and other 
towns: the officers of government were deterred, by 
the ſpirit of the people, from an enforcement. of the 
at; and aſſociations were formed for refuſing to 
receive merchandiſe from Great-Britain, if the odious 
ſtatute ſhould not be abrogated. 

In the mean time, peace was reſtored to the Britiſh 
ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies. Sir Robert Fletcher 
was ſucceſsful againſt the enemy, whom he drove 
from various poſts; and, when he had joined brigadier 
Carnac, a deciſive defeat was given to the troops of 
Shujah-ul-Dowlah. The Mahratta auxiliaries of 
that prince were compelled to abandon his cauſe; and 
he condeſcended to ſue for peace. Carnac adviſed 
the council of Calcutta to treat the vanquiſhed nabob 
with moderation; alleging, that an extenſion of the 
territories of the company at his expence would 
alarm the native princes, whoſe jealouſy might 
induce them to form a league for the ruin of the Britiſh 
power in Hindoſtan. Clive (whom the king had 
created a peer of Ireland), having returned to India 
in the-capacity of governor, now concluded a treaty Aug. 16. 
with the nabob, who, being gratified with territorial 


reſtitution, engaged to pay 50 lacks of rupees 4 to 
the \ 


4 A ſum which was then eftimated at 538 3,333 pounds. 
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A. 1 the company, to «with-hold all protection from 
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Coſfim (whom he had ſuffered” to eſcape), and to 
grant to the Engliſh an exemption from commer- 
cial duties throughout his 'dominions. Nujum (or 
Najem)-ul-Dowlah, who had recently ſncceeded- his 
decteafed father Jaffler as. ſoubah-dar; affected to 


fanction this treaty; ; but, in fact, he was a mere cipher, 


and fublifted on an allowance from the company, 
whofe” power and opulence were augmented by a 
grant of the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, 
from tlie Mogul, 'aMoned in conſideratien * = 
r ns yr of 26 Hckss. 155 Fn a 
Wen- tlie Hritiſni parliament had again Alfembied 
the affairs of North-America were taken into con- 
ſideration. The king truſted to the wiſdom of the 
two houſes for the adoption of ſuch reſolutions as 


- might tend at once to preſerve the conſtitutional 
rights of the legiſlature over the colonies, and to 


5 4 reſtore to them that harmony and tranquillity, 


«which had been interrupted by riots and diſorders 


4 of the moſt dangerous nature.“ In the debate 
on the addreſs, Pitt condemned the proceedings of the 


late miniſters with regard to America; and affirmed, 
that the parliament had no right to tax the coloniſts 
except for the regulation of commerce. If thoſe 
provincials could be burthened at the diſcretion of the 
commons of this kingdom, they would, he ſaid, be 


mere flaves. In general government and legiſlation, 


however, the parliament (he obſerved) had a ſupreme 
control over them; and, in every caſe of two countries 


thus connected, the parent-ſtate muſt rule the other, 
| | but 


8. Third Report of the Affairs of the Eaſt-India Com pꝛny, by @ Com 
wittce of the Commons. 8 f 
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but “ ſo rule it, as not to violate the fundamental _—_ 
17 


principles common to 'both”. He mentioned the 
profits of the American trade as the price paid to 
this country for protection; deprecated the proſecution 
of a ſyſtem which would ultimately be pernicious to 
both countries; and recommended an immediate repeal 
of the ſtamp- act. This was a meaſure to which the 
new. miniſters were ſtrongly inclined; and it was 
aſſerted by the friends of their predeceſſors, that 
they ſtudiouſly encouraged the trading and manufac- 
turing bodies in that oppoſition which produced a variety 
of petitions againſt the American ſyſtem of the court. 
The king and the earl of Bute were unfriendly to 
the propoſed repeal; but the miniſters perſiſted in 
their reſolution, though they ſo far acquieſced in the 
royal wiſh, as to accompany the abrogation of the 
act with a declaration of the plenary power and au- 
thority of parliament to make laws obligatory on the 
Americans in all imaginable cafes. Both theſe 
propoſitions were reſiſted by different ſpeakers ; but 
the declaratory bill was leſs oppoſed than that which 
provided for the repeal; for many of thoſe members 
who denied che expediency of exerciſing the right 
of internal taxation, wiſhed to reſerve the right 
itſelf, from an idea that the dereliction of it 
would give a violent ſhock' to the general ſupremacy 

of parliament. 4 
The peers of Grenville's party regiſtered two 
proteſts againſt the bill of repeal; in which they 
intimated their opinion, that the claims of the 
provincials were incompatible with their juſt depen- 
dence on Great-Britain, and injurious to the inhabi- 
tants of this iſland, who might reaſonably complain 
of the favor which the bill would grant to thoſe 
who 
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aſſertions contained in the declaratory bill were 
nugatory, as mere words would not eftabliſh that 


right which was in effect given up by the other bill; 


and that ſuch tameneſs of conduct would not only | 
encourage the Americans to ſhake off all remains of 


control, but would dangerouſly weaken the authority 
of government within this kingdom. 
The ſame ſpirit which dictated the bill of repeal, 


promoted other meaſures for the gratification of the 


coloniſts. Some of the commercial reſtrictions of 
which they had complained, were removed ; and ſome 
of the late duties were diminiſhed. Theſe proceedings 
diffuſed a general joy through the provinces; and the 
declaratory act was treated as an idle bravado, rather 
than as an object of real terror. 

Of the parliamentary tranſactions which more im- 
mediately concerned Great-Britain, ſome were cal- 
culated for the removal of various grounds of com- 
plaint. The offenſive circumſtances attending the 


late duty on cider were exploded: the window-tax 


was rendered leſs obnoxious; and it was declared, 
by the houſe of commons, that general warrants 
for the ſeiſure of perſons and papers, with an excep- 
tion of caſes aſſigned by ſtatute, were illegal. 

The external admiviſtration of the marquis of 
, Rockingham was as worthy of praiſe as his parlia- 
| mentary conduct. He procured ſuch a ſettlement of 
the bills due from the French court (left unpaid in 
the hands of the inhabitants of Canada at the ceſhon 
of that province), as allayed the fears of non-payment. 
He peremptorily inſiſted on a more ſtrict execution of 
engagements reſpecting the harbour of Dunkirk, 
than had hitherto taken place; and his remonſtrances 


Were 
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vere not fruitleſs. A new treaty was alſo adjuſted, 4. we 


under his auſpices, with the Ruſſian ſovereign, to the 
advantage of the Britiſh merchants. 

The popularity which the marquis had deſervedly 
acquired did not render him acceptable at court. The 
earl of Bute found him too firm in Whig principles to 
pleaſe a prince who preferred the maxims of the 


Tories; and, as there was reaſon to think that even 


Pitt would be more compliant, the favorite adviſed 
the king to open a new negotiation with a ſenator 
whoſe influence was ſtill conſiderable. Pitt, being 
informed that he was at liberty to make his own 
terms with the court, accepted the offer of employ- 
ment, and prepared a liſt of miniſterial aſſociates. 
He propoſed that earl Temple ſhould be the firſt lord 
of che treaſury; but- the peer refuſed to take any 
office, unleſs his ſhare in the nomination of members 
of the cabinet, and in the direction of affairs, ſhould 
be equal to that of his friend; a proviſo which was 
not admitted; for, though the earl did not inſiſt on 
the grant of any poſt to Grenville, Pitt was appre- 
henſive that the advice of that ſtateſman would be 
obtruded upon the court by his reconciled brother. 
The duke of Grafton, alleging that the miniſters had 


July. 


not ſufficient ſtrength or conſequence without the aid 


of Pitt, who had diſapproved their acceptance of the 
favors of the court after his refuſal, had lately re- 
ſigned his poſt (which the marquis beſtowed on the 
duke of Richmond) ; and he now obtained the princi- 
pal ſeat at the board of treaſury, Townſhend being 
declared chancellor of the exchequer. The earl of 
Shelburne became one of the ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
Conway ſtill acted in the ſame capacity. The chan- 
cellor Henley, earl of Northington, was created pre- 

ſident 
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ſident of the council; and judge Pratt, to whom the 
baronial title of Camden had been granted, received 
the great ſeal. Sir Charles Saunders was placed at 
the head of the admiralty; and other changes were 
made on the recommendation of Pitt, who appro- 
priated to himſelf the cuſtody of the privy ſeal, and 
declined into comparative inſiguificance as earl of 
Chatham. | | 

The attention of the new cabinet was ſoon called 
to the alarming conſideration of the great ſcarcity 
of corn; an evil which was accompanied with an 
augmentation of the price of other articles of ſub- 
ſiſtence. From this ſource riots aroſe in different 
counties. Many houſes and mills were deſtroyed; 
and other outrages were committed. Theſe com- 
motions were not ſuppreſſed without bloodſhed; and 
the lives of ſome of the offenders were afterwards 


ſacrificed by law. In a conſultation of the miniſters, 


Nov. 11. 


it was reſolved, that an embargo ſhould be laid on all 
ſhips bound to foreign countries with wheat or 
flour. This meafure was vindicated, in the king's 
ſpeech, as neceſſary for the public accommodation; 
but, as it was an exerciſe of that diſpenſing 
power which had been ſolemnly condemned at 
the Revolution, being a ſuſpenſion of a ſtatute which 
permitted the exportation of wheat when it was 
within a certain price, a bill was propoſed for the 
indemnification of thoſe officers wha, had enforced 
the order for the embargo, It was juſtly remarked, 
however, that the indemnity ought to be extended to 
the privy counſellors who had adviſed the procla- 


mation; and this ſuggeſtion was approved. By pre- 


tending that the meaſure was juſtifiable in a conſtitu- 
tional view, and that, in caſes of emergency, the 
king might exerciſe ſuch a power without being 
Mg liable 
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liable to cenſure, lord Camden injured his character A 'D. 


in the opinion of the friends of liberty; and, on the 
other hand, lord Mansfield, from whoſe Tory princi- 


ples a defence of the conſtitution was not to be ex- 


pected, gained great applauſe by controverting the 
doctrines of the new chancellor, as tending to eſtabliſh 
that diſcretionary power enn, eventually an- 
nihilate all law. | 

By the indiſcretion of the court, new duties were im- 
poſed, at this time, on the American coloniſts. The 
chancellor of the exchequer propoſed to the commons, 
that glaſs, tea, and ſeveral other commodities, being 
imported into Britiſh America, ſhould, be ſubjected 
to particular charges. He affirmed, that theſe impoſts, 
| being commercial, could not give diſguſt to the pro- 
vincials, who did not diſpute the parliamentary right 
of taxing their external, trade. But be might have 
forcieen, that, as the new duties were intended for 
the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, rather than for the 
regulation of commerce, and were to be applied by 

the parliament without the concurrence of the colonial 
aſſemblies, the meaſure would be almoſt equally obnox- 
ious with the ſtamp-act. A bill was enacted in pur- 
ſuance of this ſcheme; and the oppoſition to it was the 
leſs ſtrong, as the refractory conduct of the houſe of 
repreſentatives of New- Lork had excited the diſplea- 
ſure of the parliament, which evinced itſelf in a ſtatute 
for prohibiting the enactment of any ordinance what- 
ever by the legiſlature of that province, till full 
obedience ſhould be given to an act for increaſing the 
allowance of proviſions, to the ſoldiers in their 
American quarters 6. 


| | The 
6. This prohibition had the deſired effect; for the New-Yorkiſts, though 


they were diſpleaſed at the recent rejection of a petition, in which the 
merchants 
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2 D. The new bill of taxation was not approved either 
767. by the earl of Chatham, or by the duke of Grafton, 


June. 


The earl had for ſome time been indiſpoſed with the 


| gout; and he alſo labored under a weakneſs of the 


nerves. To ſtrengthen his party, he had courted an 
union with the duke of Bedford; and, during this ne« 
gotiation, he ventured upon the diſmiſſion of lord 
Edgecombe from the poſt of treaſurer of the houſe- 
hold; an unpopular act, which occaſioned the reſignation 
of the office of chamberlain by the duke of Portland, 
and the retreat of ſir Charles Saunders and other 
gentlemen from their employments. The court op- 
poſing tlie completion of the treaty with the duke of 
Bedford, the earl acquieſced; and ſeveral friends of 
the Scottiſh favorite were gratified with official 
ſituations. Finding that his advice was diſregarded, 
and that (to uſe his own expreſſions) * there was 
„ ſomething behind the throne, greater than the king 
* himſelf;” obſerving alſo, that the reputation of his 
patriotiſm was at a low ebb, and that he was con- 
ſidered as a mere courtier ; the earl gave way to 
chagrin, which increaſed his perſonal indiſpoſition ; 
and he was, for ſome months, unfit for public 
buſineſs. While he was thus diſordered, the duke of 
Grafton and Townſhend contended for ſuperiority ; 
and the latter, being ſtrongly ſupported by the earl of 
Bute, carried through both houſes a bill which was 

repugnant 


merchants of their colony had complained of the reſtric ions upon their 
trade, thought proper to acquieſce in the new military regulations —In 
this ſeſſion, the land- tax was reduced to three ſhillings in the pound, by 
che determined ſpirit of the country gentlemen, The ſupplies, for the 
preceding year, were above 8,273,000 pounds; and thoſe which were 
voted for this year, exceeded eight millions and a half. 
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repugnant to the declared ſentiments of the ren — 2 


members of the cabinet. 


The extenſive trade and poſſeſſions of * Eaſt- * 


India company having excited in the legiſlature. a 


deſire of appropriating, to the public uſe, a part of 


the ſpoils of that flouriſhing body, a committee of 
inquiry was appointed; and it was intimated; by the 
miniſterial party, that territorial acquiſitions could 
not legally or ſafely be enjoyed by a commercial cor- 
poration. Alarmed at this doctrine, the directors, 
and the proprietors in general, endeavoured to avert 
the ſtorm by attractive propoſals; and, having agreed 
to the annual payment of 400,000- pounds for two 
years, they were ſuffered to retain their poſſeſſions 
and revenues. In a general court, a dividend! of 
12 f fier cent. had been voted, on the urgent remon- 
ſtrances of thoſe who thought more of the receipts 
than of the diſburſements and the debts of the com- 
pany ; but the parliament, apprehending that ſuch an 
augmentation of intereſt would propagate a dangerous 
eagerneſs of ſpeculation, reſcinded the vote of the 
| ſociety, and decreed, that no dividend exceeding 
Io fer cent. ſhould be allowed before the next 
ſeſſion. Townſhend and Conway oppoſed this inter- 
ference, as an invaſion of the rights of the company; 
but the duke of Grafton ſupported the meaſure, as 
juſt and expedient. 

As the diviſions of the cabinet gave ſpirit to the 
oppoſition, and rendered ſome alterations deſirable, 
the king, by letter, requeſted the advice of the earl of 
Chatham; and, when that nobleman had declined all 
interpoſition, the marquis of Rockingham was invited 
to court: but, an union with him not being cordially 
wiſhed by the confidential adviſers of the ſovereign, 
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Sept, 4. was in the vigor of his faculties 7. He was admired. 
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mean time, continued his intrigues for power; and 
the court reſolved to place him at the head of the 
treafury. . But death prevented his elevation, when he 


for his eloquence and capacity, and courted for his 
wit and pleaſantry; while his indolence and inattention 
ſqualiſed him for. the {trict diſcharge of miniſterial 
duties, and his want of principle and of conſiſtency 


ith · held from him the eſteem of mankind. His poſt 


was given to lord North, whoſe father (the earl of 
Guildford) had been a director of the king's youth; 
and the duke of Graſton continued e 
3 0 

The bil of revenue, which the deceaſel Wii 
had promoted, gave great diſguſt to the Americans, 


particularty to the Maſſachuſet coloniſts, who, of all 


the provincials, were the moſt reſolute and determined, 
retaining ſtrong traces of that inſubmiſſive ſpirit 
which characteriſed their puritan anceſtors. They 


reſolved to manifeſt their reſentment by diſcouraging 


the trade wich the mother- country: they began to 
manufacture various articles of general utility, which 
chey had been gecyſtomsd | to import from Great- 

7 


7. About the ſame time died 'the duke of York, the eldeft of the 
king's brothers, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. He was not 2 
prince of extraordinary .merit, either public cr private. He had em- 
barked in the naval ſervice ; and, in point of courage, he did not diſgrace 
that profeſſion, He fell a victim to a fever, in his ſecong viſit to Italy, 
Of his firſt tour, 'a circumftantial account is given by Dr. Smollett, as if 
the-peregrinations of a prince of the blood formed an important part of 


the! hiſtory of England. It was mentioned in our preface, that this 


writer did. not uſually dwell on points of inferior moment: but the com · 
pliment was not intended to refer | to the continuation of his hiſtory, 


which, from morives of 4itereſt, he extended by frivolous and unintercſ- 
ing details. 


Britain; and 9 who deſiſted from the A. 
EF 


indulged. 


Paſſing to the oriental efabliſhments of the Britich | 
empire, we find the ſervants of the Eaſt- India com- 


pany involved in a new war. Hyder Ali, who, from 
a ſtate of obſcurity, had riſen to a great height 
of power, and had obtained the - government of 
Maiſſour (or Myſore), holding the nominal prince in 
| ſtate of complete ſubſerviency, entered into an 
union with the izam-ul· mulut, or ſoubah-dar of the 
Decan, and made ſuch preparations as alarmed the 
Engliſh : but it does not appear that they had ſuffi- 


cient cauſe for commencing 4 war with him. Troops' 


were aſſembled under the command of Smith; and 
this officer, being joined by the cavalry of the nabob 
of Arcot, reduced ſeveral forts with expedition. 


The numerous forces of Hyder and the nizam now | 


invaded the Carnatic,, and encountered Smith, who 


bravely withſtood their efforts till night put an end to 
the conflict. He then retired towards Tirni-mali, 


and drew the confederates to another engagement, 


895 


705 N 


which terminated in their total defeat. The report of Sept. 26. 


this ſucceſs relieved the inhabitants of Madras from 
that conſternation which the fudden approach of 
Tippoo, the enterpriſing ſon of Hyder, had diffuſed 
among them. The youth returned with precipitation 
to his father's camp, and prepared for other ope- 
rations. 

Reſuming the mention of ME chief incidents 
which occurred in this iſland, we obſerve, with re- 
gret, that the people continued to be diſtreſſed by the 


extravagant price of the neceſſaries of life. The 


two ON to ſeveral bills preventive af the 


22 exportation 
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=” 2 exportation of corn, and promotive of the import. 
"tion of that and! otlier articles · of ſuſtenance. Theſe 
regulations, t were . ene of im- 
6 dense relief; 134879 Joins 
HON A Krobgi ſtance: „ee 10 the: 1 
* electors of the city of Oxford; gave occaſion for the 
exereiſe of parliamentary juſtice; It appeared, that the 
mayor und ſome of his brethren had made an offer of 
yeeleQting theit repreſentatives, on condition of:being 
ſuvorod with ſuch a ſum as would relieve the corpo- 
rution from the preſſure of debt. For this uncon- 
ſtituttonul application, they: were committed to priſon 
By the mmons; and, when the houſe thought pro- 
per to releaſe them, they were reprimanded on their 
Uknees'by the ſpeaker, who ſevercly condemned an 
offence: of Which many of his auditors were guilty, 
without that palliative plea which was alleged by the 
delinquents of Oxford, who. wiſhed to benefit a public 
body, whilt the contemptible courtiers of the houſe 
+ atcepted the fayors of the crown from the ſole mo- 
tives of individual intereſt. 
A renewal of the teſtriction of * dividends of 
the 'Eaſt-India company, met with warm oppoſition. 
It was affirmed, that the late reſtraint had increaſed 
the miſchief. which it was intended to remedy; and 
that the bill was not ſupported even by © a color of 
«delinquency: on the part of the company, or of 
ce neceſſity an the part of the public.” But a conſider- 
able majority, in both houſes, ſanctioned the bill. 
An encroachment of the crown ori; a part of the 
eſtate of the: duke of Portland, which his anceſtor 
Bentinck had received from king William, ene 
thoſe wha were in poſſeſſion of royal grants. 
Js bg having ** for the leaſe 2 a 
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manor in Cumberland, the lords of the treaſury; re- 


gardleſs of the duke's claim, acceded to the requeſt. 
This tranſaction became a ſubject of warm com- 
plaint; and a motion was made for the introduction 
of a bill which might ſecure eſtates againſt vexatious 
claims ; but, after a debate in which the conduct of 
the court was ſtigmatiſed as arbitrary and oppreſſive, 
the affair was poſtponed by a ſmall majority, on pre- 
tence of the expediency of ample inveſtigation. --In 
the ſucceeding year, the. poſſeſſors of land were ſe- 
cured by a new ſtatute againſt antiquated elaims. 


At the prorogation of the parliament, che Bag m tide Mar. 10. 


fuch acknowledgments as were due from him to the 
general ſubſerviency of the two houſes; and he fig- 
nified his intention of giving orders for new elections; 
in which his people, he truſted, would exhibit 
_ « freſſt proofs of their attachment to the true intereſt 

« of their country,” 7 PIR 

A diſſolution of the legiſlative * of Lelitid:y was 
alſo ordered, after a ſeſſion which was diſtinguiſhed, 
in two inſtances, by the, ſucceſs of the; popular 
party. The parliament of that kingdom had, hitherto, 
been diſſolved only by the death of the ſovereign: 
but the court now acquieſced; in a dill by. hich the 
duration of that aſſembly was confined to eight years. 
The other point in which the opponents of he: court 
prevailed, related to the army. An augmentation of 
this body was recommended by the vice- roy (viſcount 
Townſhend), with a view af ſending off a part tu. the 
colonies; but all additions to an eſtabliſhment which 
the Iriſh already found too burthenſome, were ſo 
ſtrongly reprobated, that the wee OR __ 
wntuceplafpl., 
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Ig jt” in Ner- America and alſo in 

England. Milles is again exfielled from the houſe of 
commons — and, being re-choſen, is declared iueligible.— 
Luttrell is ſubſtituted for him by the minifiry.—A great 
clamor follows theſe fireceedings.—The war in India 


. termungtes.— Lord Nerth becomes the oſten/ible firemier. 


_ = Hh refeals. ſamę of the American fwrt-daties, —The 


© Shaniards dilju/ſeſs the Englife of one of the Falkland 


]Mands orbit the diffute is adjuſied withont blaod/hed.— 
Tus of. che magiſtrates of London are ſent to the, Tower 
by. the houſe of commons. Some ARR eleftors are 


eee, 

"HE 8 importance of Abnelien affairs 
r of 
ſtate,” whoſe department bore particular reference to 
the colonies. | The earl of Hi a man of 


buſineſs rather than of genius, was nominated to that 


aller; and, at the ſame time, in conſequence of a 
reconciliation between the court and the -duke of 


| Bedford, the viſcount Weymouth was appointed one 


of che ſecretaries, on the refignation of general 
Conway, who found that he had no influence in the 


cabinet. Another friend of the duke {earl Gower) 


was placed at the head of the council, on the retreat of 
the earl of Northington, who was a min of ſome 
abilities, but of little patriotiſm, and whoſe private 

E = behaviour 
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dehaviour was marked anne groſs 5 
indelicaey. 

An inte was ſent in hd Hein; * of 
Hillſborough, to each of the provinrial governors, 
condemiiing the conduct of the affembly of the 
Maſſachuſet colony, as diſloyal and ſeditious, and 
cautioning the other aſſemblies againſt all eoncurrence 
in ſuch proceedings. The repreſentatives of that 
ſtate had voted a circular letter; arraigning the 
ſtatutes for port-duties, enacted ſince the king's ae- 
ceſfion, as mere acts of revenue ; and propoſing ſuch 
an union of counſels, in all che provinces of North 
America, as might promote a repeal of thoſe acts, 
and ſecure the rights and the intereſts of che whole 
body. They were now required by Bernard, the 
governor, to reſcind their offenſive vote; and, when 
they had refuſed to obey the mandate of the eourt, he 
put an end to their meeting. Before this difſolution, 
z commotion aroſe at Boſton. A trading veſſel being 
ſeiſed for a neglect of che commercial regulations, 


the populace mal treated ſome of the 6fficers of the June 10, 


cuſtoms, and perpetrated ſome miſchievous acts. 
For the repreſſion of this licentious ſpirit, ſeveral 
regitnents were ſent to Boſton ; but, before they ar- 
rived from Halifax, deputies from the different towns 
of the province formed a popular convention, and 
| proceeded to buſineſs, in defiance of the menace&bf 
the governor. They did not, however, act with 
that intemperance which was expected from them. 
They did not venture to aſſume any authority; they 
exhorted the people to be ſubmiſſive to the govern- 
ment; and they coolly prepared a ſtatemeit of their 
grievances, which ws mn to * 4 in 
Great-Britain. | 
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While the, Americans were thus vindicating their 
rights, the Corſicans, in a ſimilar cauſe, were en- 
gaged in a, ſanguinary conteſt, which they had long 
maintained againſt the Genoeſe. Their oppreſſors, 
deſpairing of the retention of the iſland, gratified the 


ambition of the French court with a ſurrender of it. 


The earl of Rochford, by dhe direction of the carl of 
Shelburne, warmly remonſtrated againſt the addition 
of Corſica, to the domigions of France; but the 
Gallic, miniſtry. having reaſon to believe that the 
ſegret adviſers of his Britannie majeſty had no thoughts 
of vigorous-interference, prepared for the ſubjugation 
of. the inſurgents, who, though they received military 
Rores from England, and ated with ſpirit under the 
auſpices of Paſgal -Pagli, were obliged to;yield. to 
ſuperior, power. The /zonduRt of Shelburne, being 
diſclaimed by the eourt, he reſigned his poſt; and the 


carl of Rochford became ſecretary- of ſtate. 


-  heavers, as well as of the ſailors. produced ſome 
diſturbances in the environs of London; and, in 


„Eyngland, in the mean time, was not wholly Fa 
from. commotion. The , diſcontent . of.. the coal- 


Lincolnſhire and, other parts of the country, tranſient 
riots. occurred, The parliamentary elections were 
attended with extraordinary violence of conteſt and 
great acrimony of altercation ;. and the renewed ap- 
pearance of, Wilkes on the public ſcene, inflamed the 
animoſity of the oppoſite. factions. He ventured, 
though an outlaw, to. offer: himſelf a candidate for 


the metropolis but, his application being unſuc- 
ceſsful, he transferred his attention to the county of 


Middleſex, of which he was choſen repreſentative. 
On this occaſion, the citizens illuminated their houſcs, 
at the command of the l ; and uproar, accom» 

* | panied 
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— with ſome acts of outrage, prevailed for two 1 
nights. Wilkes afterwards ſurrendered himſelf to 
the demands of juſtice, and was committed to the 

King 's-Bench priſon ;, and, . his. outlawry being re- 

_ verſed as informal, he was ſentenced, on the two 
verdicts, to to a loſs. of liberty for a year and ten 
months, and to the payment of 1000 pounds, beſides 
the production. of recogniſances for his „ 
behaviour during ſeven years. 

On the day afligned for the meeting of the * 10. 
parliament, a great number of people aſſembled in St. 

George's fields, and tumultuouſiy demanded the 
releaſe of Wilkes, that they might conduct him to 
the hquſe of commons. Some magiſtrates attending FP 
with a military guard, the riot: act was read. From 
inſult and clamor, the populace now proceeded to 
violence; and various miſſiles were thrown at the 
ſoldiers and the juſtices. An offender, - being par- 
ticularly marked, ,was purſued by ſome -grenadiers, 
one of whom, murdered an innocent youth. The 
tumult continuing, orders were given for firing; 
and ſeveral perſons were killed by che diſcharge 1. The 
riot was thus ſuppreſſed; but the odium, which the 
whole ſyſtem af the court had en was gra- 
vated 21 theſe ee | | 

2920 ane | Alter 

1, The magiſtrate by whoſe order the! foldiers fired, was tried for 
murder; but be was acquitted; as were alſo the men who were accuſed 
of the murder of the youth. 

2. The public chars wenr incemied by vhs grant of the rope] prin 
to two rioters who had been convicted of murder at the election of a 
ſucceſſor to Cooke, the deceaſed member for Middleſex. It was alleged 
by the court, as the moti e fur this clemency, that the blow received by 
the perſon ſuppoſed to have been murdered did not appear to the beſt 
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190. After a prolongation of temporary acts relative to 
corn, the two Houſes were diſmiſſed. When they 
Nor. 8. re- aſſembled, the king made no mention of the late 
riots in England, but referred to the American commo- 
tions, as requiring ſpeedy efforts of counter-action. 
When the addreſſes for the ſpeeth had been voted 

(not without warm debates), a petition was preſented 
to the commons from Wilkes, ſtating his whole caſe, 

and praying redreſs. An inquiry was inftituted ; but 

* if did not terminate in favor of the priſoner. He had 
complained of the arbitrary alteration of the records 

by lord Mansfield, as having materially contributed 

wd his conviRtion; but the legality of chat procedure 

A. D. was vindicated by the houſe ; and othet parts of his 

der petition were deetned equally unſatisfactory with his 

charge againſt the judge. Complaint was then made 

of his recent conduct in the publication of a preface 

vr introduction to a letter which lord Weymouth had 

written, before the flaughter in St. George's fields, to 

one of the magiſtrates of Surry, deſiring that he and 

his brethren would, withsut ſcruple or delay, take 

advantage of military aid, whenever the civil power 

ſhould be * trifled with and infulted,” Wilkes 

having ſeverely animadyerted on this © bloody ſcroll” 

I , (as he termed it), both houſes pronounced his intro- 
duction a ſeditious libel ; and, for this offence, added 

to thoſe delinquencies of which he had been convicted 

Feb. 3. by law, and which occaſioned his - inability of 
attending his parliamentary duty, the commons voted 
his expulſion, though it was urged by ſome ſpeakers, 

that ſuch treatment was not conſonant with juſtice or 

with equity, and by others, that it was impolitic, as 

it would increaſe the popularity of the ſuffering indi- 

vigual, and give him 8 opportunity of exciting 

diſturbances, 
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diſturbances, from which the forbearance of the A D. 
houſe would preclude him. Incenſed at the vote of 
the commons, the freeholders of Middleſex -re-choſe 
him; but, on the return of the writ; a reſolution 
was propoſed, intimating, that he was incapable of 
being elected a member of the preſent parliament, as 
he had been expelled in this ſeſſion. The motion was 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the adyocates of the rights of 
electors, who affirmed, that, as any perſon not 
diſqualified by law might be choſen a member, the 
commons had no right to incapacitate Wilkes; that 
they were reſtrained, by the nature of their conſtitu- 
tion, within the limits of a relegated and adventitious, 
not an original and inherent, authority; and that, by 
tranſgreſſing theſe bounds, and declaring who ſhould 
not be elected, they arrogated to themſelves a degree 
of independence which would lead to a ſubverſion of 
the privileges of their conſtituents. The fapporters - 
of the motion replied, that the right of expulſion 
was nugatory, if the people were allowed to return 
the diſcarded member; and that, as the former claim 
was eſtabliſhed, incapacitation was a neceflary ſequel 
to it. The propoſition was voted by a great majority; 
and a new yrit was ordered. The freeholders again 
made choice of Wilkes; and the houſe again annulled 
the return. At the next election, Luttrell, a military 
officer (who had vacated his ſeat for the mere purpoſe 
of ſuperſeding Wilkes), appeared as a candidate ; 
and, though he had ſcarcely a fourth part of the 
number of yotes polled by his competitor, it was 
declared by the commons, after a vehement debate, Apr. r6. 
that he * ought to have been returned.“ He there- 
fore. took his ſeat for the county ; and, when the 


affair was're-conſidered, in conſequence of a petition 
againſt 


— 
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p. apainiſt him, the wut e the reſolution in his 
W 7 
The conduct of the commons cannot be e 
juſtified.” The vote of incapacitation appears to have 


been unconſtitutional ; nor was it ſufficiently vindi- 


| cated by the arguments of thoſe who maintained, 


that ĩt was neceſſarily connected with the right of 
expulfion, and that nothing but the exerciſe of both 
claims could prevent frequent and long conteſts 
between thoſe who expelled and thoſe who re- elected. 
Such conteſts would more effectually be precluded 
by an acquieſcence of the houſe in the preſervation 
of the franchiſes of the electors. A ſubmiſſion of this 
nature would not, in the eye of reaſon, be diſgraceful, 
aug it would offend the pride of many ſenators. 


The grant of a ſeat to a perſon not legally choſen 


was more reprehenſible than the incapacitagion. It 
was pretended, that the votes given to an individual 
whom the commons had excluded, were invalid; and 
that his competitor had therefore the , preference in 
law: But, if the freeholders had admitted the diſ- 
qualification of Wilkes, they. would not have made 
choice of Luttrell, who was in fact appointed by the 


commons, in defiance of the laws of ny 


election. 

The affairs of the 1 and fo of Corkea, 
were diſcuſſed in this ſeſſion. Various papers. were 
deſired by the members of oppoſition, for a due in- 
veſtigation of the conduct of the miniſtry with regard 
to that iſland; but ſuch communications were refuſed 


by the majority. The American concerns were 


productive of warm debates in both houſes; and a 
courſe of inquiry was followed by reſolutions, con: 
demning the proceedings of the Maſſachuſet coloniſts, 
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und by an addreſs to the king, in which he was re- & D. 


queſted to give orders fot the tranſmiſſion of full in- 
formation from America, reſpecting treaſonable acts 
committed by any of thoſe provincials, that the ac- 


cuſed perſons might be tried in Great-Britain 3. The 


idea of ſubjecting the coloniſts to a remote and pre- 


judiced — met with ſtrong and = animad- 
verſion. 

A new agreement was concluded e the par- 
liament and the Eaſt-India company. The terms 
involved a continuance of the annual payment of 
400,000 pounds to the public for the ſpace of five 
years, a permiſſion of augmenting the dividends to 
124 fer cent. during that time, and a proviſo, that the 
annuity ſhould be diminiſhed in proportion to the re- 
duction of intereſt, and ſhould entirely ceaſe to be 
paid when the circumſtances of the ſociety ſhould 
render it expedient to allow n 6 fer cent. to the 
proprietors 4. N 

The war in which the company had dank and 
not of long duration. The nizam was ſatisfied with 
one campaign; and he then made peace with the 
Engliſh, to whom he ceded ſome important diſtricts. 
Hyder Ali, however, continued the war with ſpirit; 
and his ſon re- took Mangalour,” which an armament 
{ent from Bombay had reduced. When the colonels 
Smith and Wood, particularly the latter, had met 


with ſucceſs in the territories of the enemy, they. 


3. By virtue of a ſtatutd of the 35th year of the reign of Henry VIII 
4. In this ſeſſion, the king requeſted au extraurdinary ſupply for the 


diſcharge of his debts; and the commons were . ſo ſubſervient, that they 


granted above 5 13,000 pounds fox tat purpoſe, without that examination 


of accounts which their duty to their conſtituents required. The ſupplies 4 


of this yeat were 6,909,000 pounds, Thoſe of the year 1768 were 
above 8,335,000 pounds, 
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n were obliged to return to the defence of the Carnatic, 

into which Hyder had made a ſudden irruption This 

bold warrior even extended his ravages to the environs 

of Madras; but further hoſtilities were prevented by 

April 3. a treaty, in which a mutual reſtitution of conqueſts, 
and a cloſe alliance, were ſtipulated. 

The late proceedings of the courtly commons had 

excited ſuch indignation, that many petitions were 

preſented to the king for a diſmiſſion of his evil 

_ eounſcllors' and a diſſalution of the parliament ; and 

the freeholders of Middleſex diſtinguiſhed themſelves 

dy a bold remonſtrance, in which a ſeries of griev« 

ances were enumerated with all the malice of aggra- 

0 vation. Theſe applications, however, were unpro- 

ductive of a change either of men or of meaſures. 

Some addrefles of a more pleaſing kind had been pre- 

vioully offered, reprobating that ſpirit of clamor and 

faction, and that oppoſition to legal authority, which 

(the miniſterial <7: thought) PIE in a wa 

alarming degree. 

When the new parliament of Ireland had afſem- 

bled, the lord-lieutenant made another attempt for the 

augmentation of the army; and a majority agreed to 

the ſcheme. But, in the ſame ſeſſion, the commons 

Nov. 21. rejected a pecuniary bill, becauſe it did not originate 

in their houſe. The. vice-roy proteſted againſt this 

ground of rejection, as inconſiſtent-with the eſta- 

bliſhed rights of the crown; bit the commons would 

nat ſuffer his declaration to be recorded in their 

journal, though the peers conſented to the inſertion 

af it in their regiſter. When the ſupplies had been 

| granted in the mode which the lower houſe preferred, 

a prorogation was ordered with intimations of dif- 

guſt, without regard to the inconvenience which the 


nation 
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aation ſuſtained from this abrupt Uſrnlfion, of the * 


two houſes. 
The parties which divided Great-Britain anxiouſly 


looked forward to the meeting of the parliament ; A. D- 
and, en ſoon, as the teen was opened, = great jag 


warmth of debate aroſe. To the addreſs propoſed in 


the houſe of commons, an amendment was offered 
by Dowdeſwell, intimating, that an inquiry would be 
made into the cauſes of the prevailing diſcontent. 
It was denied by the courtiers, that the diſcontent was 
general, or that the petitions expreſſed the real ſenti- 
ments of the nation; but the members of the oppo- 
ſite party, among whom Edmund Burke diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, affirmed, that the majority of the people, on 
juſt grounds, complained of the conduct of the 
miniſtry, and that it was highly expedient for the 
houſe to enter upon the propoſed inquiry, aud deviſe 
the means of removing the foundations of complaint. 
The amendment was rejected ; as was alſo that which 
the earl of Chatham propaſed to the peers. This 
nobleman had recovered his health and faculties ; but, 
finding himſelf totally neglected in the cabinet, he 
had reſigned his poſt in the autumn of the year 1768; 
and he now took à decided part in oppoſition to the 
miniſtry, He moved, that the lords ſhould promiſe, 
in their address, to examine the proceedings relative 
to the incapacitation of Wilkes, by which the com- 
mons had invaded the rights of the people. Lord 
Mansfield attacked this amendment with ſpirit ;_ and 
pronounced it irregular, invaſive of the privileges of 
the other houſe, and inflammatory in it's tendency, 


The earl vindicated his motion with zeal ; and lord. 


Camden, who had for ſome years tamely acquieſced 


in the meaſutes of the court, ſupported the opinion 
a of 
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A. 12 of his friend. For this conduct, the chancellor was 


was delivered to the ſole cuſtody 1 Judge” — 


** deprived of his office ; and Charles Yorke, a great 
ornament of the bar, was ſeduced, by the perſonal 


, entreaties of the kingy to an acceptance of the vacant 
employment, in violation of a folemn promiſe which 
be had made to his friends. Repenting of his diſ- 
Honorable weakneſs, the new chancellor did not 


ſcruple to commit ſuicide. The great ſeal was chen 
put in commiſſion; and, after the lapſe of a year, it 


who was not a very able lawyer. 
The duke of Grafton had — in tlie n 


a repeal vf all the port- duties impoſed on the Ame- 
ricans in the year 1767; but a majority of the mini- 


ſters differed from him; and it was reſolved, that the 
duty on tea ſhould remain. This circumſtance, 


- added to the diſmiſſion of lord Camden, which the 
© duke diſapproved, and reinforced by the conſideration 


of that general clamor which he had excited by an 


ha. 28. invaſion of the rights of election, urged him to re- 


fign his truſt; and lord North was rg firſt 


commiſſioner of the treaſury. 


The proceedings with regard to Wilkes and 
Lutrell became the topics of renewed diſcuſſion. 
Dowdeſwell in one houſe, and the marquis of Rock- 
ingham in the other, moved for a declaration, that 
the commons, in the exerciſe of their juriſdiction, 
ought to judge of elections by the law of the land, 
and by the practice of parliament. Lord North pro- 
poſed an addition, importing, that the vote for the 
diſqualification of Wilkes was agreeable to that law, 
and was authoriſed by that practice; and the houſe, 


having adopted this propoſition, rejected a ſubſequent 


| e Which bed de deckive, that no perſon, 


eligible 


eligible by common tight, can be incapacitated, ex- r 
cept by act of parliament. The efforts of the mar: | 
quis were likewiſe unſucceſsful, though the earl of 
Chatham afforded the aid of his energetic eloquence: 
The motion was eaſily baffled by the miniſterial peers, 
who aſſented to one which was more likely to pleaſe 
the commons, as it contained a ſtrong cenſute of all 
reſolutions which might impeach their deciſions; re- 
ſpecting thoſe points in which © their juriſdiction is 
« competent, final; and concluſive.” After an in- 
terval of ſome months, the earl reyiyed the affair, by 
preſenting a bill for the reverſal of thoſe adjudications 
of the lower houſe, which related to Wilkes and his 
opponent : but it was exploded by a majority of above 
two to one; : | x 
The citizens of London, offended at tlie King's 
negleEt of a petition which they had preſented to 
lim in the preceding year, renewed theit complaints 
in a ſpirited remonſtrance ; in which they affirmed, 
that, under the malignant influence of his ſectet 
| adviſers; the commons had violated the freedotn of 
election, and had done a deed which muſt vitiate 
all the future proceedings of this patliament ;” that 
the preſent houſe, not repreſenting the people, was 
an illegal aſſembly; and that a new appeal tv the 
electors, and a removal of evil cbunſellots, were 
requiſite pteparatives to the reſtoration of conſtitu- 
tional government. His majeſty, in the anſwer 
which he gave to this addreſs, made ſpecious profeſ- 
ſions of equity and patriotiſm ; and expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe at the behaviour of thoſe who had been . ſo 
% far this-led,” as to offer him a 1emonſtrance; the 
kontents of which he conſidered as ( diſreſpetful to 
* himſelf, injurious to the parliament, and irrecon- 
Vor. IX. 2 4 cileable 


% 


* 
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A D, «.cileable- to the; principles of the conſtitution 5.” 
"Tl The earl of Chatham urged the peers to pronounce a 


condemnation, of this anſwer ; but his, oratory was 


unavailing. The commons voted, that it was un- 


warrantable and ſeditious to deny the validity of the 
acts of the preſent parliament ; and both houſes con- 
curred i in an addreſs; ſtrangly reprobating the factious 
ſpirit diſplayed in the remonſtrance. Some of the 
abettors of the miniſtry recommended the ſignal 
puniſhment of the civic leaders; but the court, appre- 


hepſive of violent commotions, declined an adoption 


of ſuch; adyice. The earl continued to, favor the 


views. of the citizens, by moving, that the lords 
ſhould requeſt: the. king to diſſolve the parliament ; 
but the houſe indignantly rejected the propoſal. 


To allay the diſcontent which {till prevailed among 


the Americans, who perſiſted in diſcouraging the 


trade with Great-Britain, the new. premier moved for 
the repeal. of the late, port · duties, except that which 
concerned tea. It was urged, that the provincials 
would not be ſatisfied, unleſs this duty ſhould alſo be 
remitted : but the miniſter alleged the expcdiency of 
maintaining the authority of the legiſlature, by an 
aſſertion of that right which, was diſputed. by the 
coloniſts; and a bill was ena&ted i in purſuance of his 
recommendation. 

Reſolutions declarative of a 3 „ 


of the conduct of che court with regard to North- 


America, were moved in both houſes ; and the per- 


* ee nicious 


5. An addreſs from the common-councif was afterwards preſented, 


5 praying a redreſs of grievances; but, as no. ſatisfaction was obtained, 


Beckford, who was then chief magiſtrate of the capital, muttered ſome 
EX ns of diſpleaſure, which were improved by one of his friends 
into a regular ſpeech, containing ſevere reflexions on the evil counſellors 
of his majeſty, | 
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nicious effects of ſuch a ſyſtem were predicted. — — 


Burke, Wedderburne, and the duke of Richmond, 
diſtinguiſned themſelves in theſe attacks, which, 
however, were unſucceſsful6. 

Before the act of partial repeal was completed, a 
riot aroſe at Boſton from the jealouſy which the inha- 
bitants entertained of the ſoldiery ; and ſome lives 
were ſacrificed by the rage of military reſentment: 


The flame of diſcord ſpread through the town; and 


the people inſiſted on the removal of the troops ; 


demand which met with acquieſcence. The 112 


contributed to calm the minds of the provincials; 


and the aſſociations againſt the Britiſh trade were, in 
general, diſcontinued: but the reſervation of a con- 


troverted right precluded a fullneſs of ſatisfaction. 
& 2 A conteſt 


6. In this and other debates, ſome of the ſpeakers animadverted on 2: 


circular letter, addreſſed by the earl of Hillſborough to the American 
governors in 1769; in which it was declared, that the miniſtry had no 
intention of propoſing to the parliament any ulterior taxes for drawing 2 
revenue from the colonies, and that the duties on glaſs, paper, and co- 
lors, impoſed in 1767, would be revoked. It was contended, that this 
epiſtle was deluſive, as the ſpirit of it ſeemed to promiſe a derelic ion of 
all offenſive impoſts, while the literal import involved the continuance of 
the duty on tea. 

"A bill was brought forward by Grenville, in this ſeMion, for the bettet 
regulation of the proceedings of the commons in caſes of controverted 
election; and, though it was oppoſed by the miniſter, it paſſed into a 
law: it has been found uſeful in reſtraining the partiality of ſuch deci- 
fions. Another act of this period mentioned felony, and ſome other 
crimes, as offences which ſhould render incapacitation the conſequence of 
expulſion from the houſe of commons, A third ſtatute, by no means 
unpopular, Jiminiſhed the perſonal privileges of members of the ſenate 
In the ſame ſeſſion, the commons examined the validity of Dr. Muſgrave” $ 
aſſertions reſpecting the acceptance of bribes by the earl of Bute and his 
aſſociates, for having gratified the French in the negotiation which cloſed 
the late war; and his allegations were juſtly voted frivolous, 
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— A conteſt between Great-Britain and Spain diverted 
the public attention from other diſputes. A ſettle- 
ment had been formed on one of the Malouine or 
Falkland iflands, for the convenience of a whale- 
fiſhery, and for the facilitation of hoſtile enterpriſes 
againſt the Spaniſh colonies in South-America. 
The governor of Port-Solidad (a contemptible 
Spaniſh ſettlement), conſidering the Engliſh as in- 
truders upon his maſter's extenſive claim of American 
dominion, defired, without effect, their retreat from 
Port-Egmont, the commandant of which had pre- 
viouſly ordered the Spaniards to quit the neighbour- 
hood. The Engliſh, on the contrary, claimed an 
excluſive right, as the firſt occupants of a country 
which their anceſtors had diſcovered in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. Some Spaniſh frigates at length 
appeared off the \ coaſt; and a deſcent was made, 
June to. which quickly produced the capitulative ſurrender of 
the coloniſts of Port-Egmont, who were permittcd 

to retire with their property. 

This attack was conſidered, by the Britiſh nation, 
as combining inſult with injury; and, though it made 
leſs impreſhon on the court than on the people, naval 
preparations were ordered. Harris, the Britiſh mi- 
niſter at Madrid, demanded ſatisfaction for the violence 
and indignity offered to his countrymen; but no 
accommodation had taken place when the parliament 

Nov 10. re- aſſembled. Warm addreſſes were then voted for 
the ſupport of ſuck meaſures as the king ſhould deem 
moſt preſervative of the honor of the crown and the 
rights of the nation. From a deſire of implicating 
the miniſtry in the cenſure of negligence, the duke 
of Richmond moved for the production of fuch 
accounts as had been received at court (by ti month 
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of September laſt) reſpecting the hoſtilities of the 3 = 


Spaniards; but the peers refuſed to comply with his 
wiſh before an agreement was ſigned. In the debate 
which aroſe on this occaſion, the earl of Chatham 
inveighed againſt the puſillanimity of thoſe miniſters 
who © made it a matter of negotiation whether his 
« majeſty's dominions ſhould be reſtored to him or 
not.” Reſtitution, he ſaid, ought to be immediately 
enforced; and it might then be juſtifiable to treat 
with the aggreſſors upon the ſatisfaction which they 
ſhould make for the inſult offered to the Briciſh 
crown. 9775 

A convention was at length adjuſted between the 7 
kings of Spain and Great-Britain. The prince. de 


Maſſerano, on the part of the former, ſigned a decla- Jan, 22. 


ration, diſavowing the conduct of the Spaniſh officer 
| who had ſeiſed Port-Egmont, and promiſing the re- 
ſtitution of that ſettlement, with all it's contents, the 
queſtion of the right of ſovereignty of the Malouine 
iſlands remaining undecided. The earl of Rochford 
ſigned an acceptance of this declaration: and his catholic 
majeſty ſent orders for the execution of the agreement. 
If this affair had thus terminated, there would have 
been little reaſon for blaming the miniſtry. But a 
ſecret article which was added to the convention, was 
diſhonorable to Great-Britain, as it not only imported, 
that the king ſhould give the firſt orders for diſarming, - 
but that the iſlands ſhould be wholly abandoned by the 
ſubjects of this realm, after the farce of re- poſſeſſion 
ſhould have been performed?. If the earl of Chatham 
had been miniſter at this time, the Spaniards, in all 
probability, would not have been thus imperious; 
23 and, 
7. Great- Aritain purchaſed this diſgrace by ſuch augmentations of foree 

33 added three millions to the expences of the year, 


| 


— 
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D. and, as the, French king was unwilling to ſupport 
them in an eventual war, they would have been 
obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as were conſiſtent 
with Britiſh honor, 
; When an addreſs was propoſed in each houſe, 
expreſſing an approbation of the oſtenſible terms of 
the agreement, the members of oppoſition attacked 
the miniſtry, not only for having been guilty of negli- 
gence and delay, in point of negotiatory remonſtrance 
and hoſtile preparation, but for having diſgraced their 
king and country by a convention which, after the 
exper.ce of millions, * ſettled no conteſt, aſſerted no 
right, exacted no reparation, and afforded no 
£6 ſecurity,” Both houſes, however, refuſed to admit 
any, amendment by which the addreſs of either 
aſſembly would have been rendered lets acceptable to 
the court, | 
A remarkable conteſt aroſe in this ſeſſion, in which 
the. commons ſuſtained ſome diminution of their 
aſſumed dignity. The ſpeeches of the members being 
reported in the periodical vehicles of intelligence, 
thoſe who did not conceive that juſtice was done to 
their harangues, were offended at the freedom of the 
writers; and, Onſlow having complained, that a 
ſpeech delivered by him had been ſo miſrepreſented, 
as to ten! to the prejudice of his character, the houſe 
ordered the attendance-of two publiſhers (Wheble 
and Thomſon); and, on their non-appearance, a 
- proclamation was iſſued for their @pprehenſion. 
Wheble, being conducted before Wilkes 8, was 
diſcharged 


a0 


8. This gentleman, by his oppoſition to the court, had procured the 
office of alderman ; and he had obtained a triumph over the miniſtry, in 
the condemnation of the earl of Halifax to the payment of 4000 pounds 
by way of damages, 
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diſcharged on the ground of an illegal arreſt; and A an 


Thomſon was releaſed by alderman Oliver a who 
alſo joined Wilkes and Croſby (the chief magiſtrate) 


in ſetting another publiſher at liberty, and ordering 


the commitment of a meſſenger of the houſe of 
commons, who had ſeiſed him on the authority of 


the ſpeaker's warrant. The commons, incenſed at 


this defiance of their power, ſummoned Croſby and 
Oliver to the houſe. They vindicated their conduct 


by alleging, that, as the meſſenger had apprehended | 


a citizen without that authority which the charters of 
the metropolis required, it was the duty of magiſtrates 
to check ſuch an illegal practice. Having commanded 
the ceſſation of all proceedings at law againſt the 
meſſenger, the houſe voted, that the treatment which 


this officer had received, in being arreſted as a Ma. 23. 


delinquent, and compelled to give bail for his re- 
appearance, was a breach of privilege; and that 
Oliver, for his concern in that offence, ſhould be 
impriſoned in the Tower. When this ſubje&t was 
reſumed, it was propoſed, that the lord-fnayor, being 
in an ill ſtate of health, ſhould only be committed to 
the cuſtody of the ſergeant at arms; but he declined 
this indulgence, and was ſent to the Tower, where 
he and his friend remained till the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
the court of common-pleas diſclaiming all power of 
relieving them. Wilkes was repeatedly ordered to 
appear at the bar of the houſe; but he refuſed to 
attend unleſs he ſhould be admitted as a member; and 
the majority were ſo unwilling to enter into a freſh 
conteſt with him, that he was ſuffered to eſcape with 
impunity. Warm debates, and re-iterated diviſions, 
| attended theſe proceedings. Several ſpeakers of the 


Rockingham party applauded the ſpirit of the magiſ- 
2 4 trates, 


K. D. trates, and deprecated the infliction of any Ws 
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ment on thoſe who had reſiſted an arbitrary aſſump- 
tion of authority. Others encouraged the miniſtry 
to perſevere in the aſſertion of extenſive claims of 


parliamentary privilege, with a view of inflaming a 


conteſt by which they wiſhed the houſe'to be diſgraced. 
So little did the public dread the effects of par- 
liamentary diſpleaſure, that it became from this 


time a conſtant practice to report the debates of 


the two houſes in the prints of the following day; 
nor was it deemed prudent, by the excluſion of 
ſtrangers, to ſtop the ſources of that intelligence 
vrhich the nation might juſtly expect with regard to 


the proceedings of the legiſlative body. 


A ſignal act of juſtice was performed by the com- 
mons in a caſe of flagrant corruption. Many of the 
electors of New-Shoreham being found guilty of that 
offence, a bill was enacted for depriving them of a 
privilege which they had abuſed; and no advocate for 
the purity of election deemed this puniſhment too 
ſevere. 
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En I 


A bill paſſes for the reſtraint of the marriages of the royal 


family. —The king's fifter is difgraced in Denmark. — 
The affairs of India are cloſely inveſtigated, — Lord 


Clive eſcaſies cenſure and funſhment.—A reform takes 


ſilace in the concerns of the comſiany.— New commotions 
break out in North- America.—Severe bills are enacted 
againſt the Maſſachuſet frrovincials. — Arbitrary go- 
vernment is N in Canada. —4 new Aarkement 
is ſummoned. 


As the diſgraceful part of the conyention with Spain 
was unknown to the public, the national honor was 
ſuppoſed to triumph when Port-Egmont was reſtored 
to the Engliſh. Captain Stott was ſent out in the 
ſummer with a ſmall armament to take poſſeſſion of 
the ſettlement; and he returned before the end of the 
year, announcing the ſurrender of the port and terri- 
tory, and the departure of the Spaniſh garriſon 1. 

The affairs of North-America continued to wear a 
general aſpect of tranquillity; but it was a deceitful 
calm, which ſeemed ominous of diſturbance. The 
inhabitants of New-England ſtill murmured at the 
inconvenience of commercial reſtriction; and the 
leaders of the party which oppoſed the court ſtudiouſly 
endeavoured to prevent the extinction of that jealouſy 

which 
7 About three years afterwards, the ſettlement was finally abandoned 
y the Engliſh, 
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which the unrenounced claims of Great-Britain had 


left in the minds of the coloniſts. 2 
The ſtate of the nation not requiring the early 


meeting of the parliament, it was prorogued till the 


following year. A demand whieh was then made 


for 25. O00 ſeamen excited ſome ſurpriſe, as it was 
| Rated from the throne, tliat a continuance of peace 


might confidently be expected. It was urged by 
ſome members, that ſuch. an eſtabliſhment was un- 
reaſonably large; and others maintained, that, if 


| dangers were dreaded, this force was too ſmall, and, 


if no perils were in proſpect, too great. The mo- 
tion, however, paſſed without a diviſion. A 
The next point of diſcuſſion was of a religious 
nature. Many members of the church of England 
had long wiſhed to be excuſed from ſubſcribing the 
thirty-nine articles, ſome of which were repugnant 


to their real ſentiments; and a petition for the re- 


Feb. 6, 


moval of that obligation was offered to the commons 
by fir William Meredith, who repreſented ſeveral of 
the articles as unintelligible, abſurd, and contradic- 
tory,. and afferted the imprudence and illiberality of 
wounding tender conſciences, and encroaching upon 
the right of private judgment, for no other purpoſe 
than the eſtabliſhment of external uniformity, at the 
expence of truth and ſincerity. Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate, inflamed with prieſtly bigotry, aſperſed the 
characters of the petitioners, and condemned their 
application as tending to blaſphemy and irreligion; 

"Wi £ and 


. 


2. In this and the two preceding years, fome letters appeared in one 
of the daily vehicles of general information, under the fignature of 
Funny. They were written in a maſculine ſtyle, not deſtitute of ele- 
gance ; and they arraigned with extraordinary freedom the meaſures ol 
the court. But the author was, and ſtill remains, unknown. 
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and he denied that the king, conſiſtently with the A. . 


oath taken at his coronation, could afſent to their 
_ requeſt, or that the legiſlature could paſs an act for 
ſo important an alteration, without a groſs infraction 
of the treaty of union, which, like Magna Charta, 
he regarded as irreverſible. Lord North reprobated 
the defire@@exemprion as a dangerous innovation; 
and the houſe, by a great majority, refuſed to receive 
the petition. Ms, 

The members who were unfriendly to the prayer 
of this petition, were not all of the ſame ſentiments 
with regard to the diſſenters ; and there ſeemed to be 
2 general deſire in the houſe to grant relief to the 
ſectarian miniſters and teachers, who were obliged to 
ſubſcribe moſt of the articles of the church, before 
they could be legally entitled to the benefits of tolera- 
tion. The clergy who had petitioned, had a leſs 
forcible claim than the difſenters ; for the former en- 
joyed the favors of the eſtabliſhed church, while 
the latter, not being partakers of ſuch advantages, 
could with leſs reaſon be expected to ſubmit to the 
obligations of ſubſcription. A bill being introduced 
by the friends of the diſſenters, Newdigate and other 
zealots warmly oppoſed it, not only as unneceſſary, 
becauſe the penalties were not enforced againſt thoſe 
who neglected ſubſcription, but as pregnant with 
confuſion and miſchief. Their objections, however, 
did not preclude the aſſent of the commons to the bill. 


1772. 


The peers were leſs favorable to it; for, in their 


houſe, it was rejected by an extraordinary majority. 
Such a determination did not diſplay the liberality of 

an enlightened aſſembly. 
A moſt vigorous oppoſition was made to a bill 
which related to the matrimonial connexions of the 
royal 


# 
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* D. royal family. The dukes of Gloceſter and Cumber- 


land having given diſguſt to their brother by eſpouſing 
ladies who were not of the higheſt rank, he ſent a 


Feb. 20. meſſage to each houſe, propoſing reſtrictions on the 


; marriage of his relatives. A bill was quickly pre- 
pared, by which the deſcendants of tlie late king 
except the iſſue of princeſſes who had rharried, or 
might marry, into foreign families) were prohibited 
from contracting matrimony without the previous 
conſent of the reigning prince; with a proviſo, that 
any perſon of ſuch deſcription, having attained the 
age of twenty-five years, might marry without the 
king's conſent, after a year's notice given to the 
privy council, unlefs the two houſes ſhould, before 
the expiration of twelve months, ſignify their diſap- 
probation. This proviſo was, in appearance only, 
a mitigation of the Tigor of the prohibition ; for the 
royal influence could eaſily ſway the parliament. 
The lord- chancellor repreſented the bill as neceſſary 
for the prevention of that diſhonor which improper 
alliances would reflect on the crown, and of thoſe 
evils which might reſult to the ſtate from ſuch con- 
nexions. Lord Camden and other peers remonſtrated 
againſt the injuſtice of ſubjecting ſuch a number of 
perſons, as might hereafter. be included under the 
denomination of the deſcendants of George II., to 
the control of one man or ſet of men, reſpeCting a 
point in which all individuals had a natural right of 
choice, and which was intimately connected with 
human happineſs; and it was urged by ſeveral 
ſpeakers, in both houſes, that, as the act would be 
repugnant to law and equity, and therefore invalid 
in itſelf, it could only be enforced by ſuperiority of 
powers and might be productiye of dreadful cala- 
mities. 


* 
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mities. Various amendments were propoſed ; hut &. D. 


the courtiers baffled theſe attempts; and the bill was 
finally ſanctioned. We are not to ſeek the origin of 
this meaſure in juſt or patriotic motives, but in the 
abſurd pride of royalty. 

As the diſordered ſtate of the affairs of the Eaſt- 
India company had long been a ſubject of complaint, 
a bill was propoſed for the better regulation of the 
concerns of that ſociety. During the debate which. 
aroſe from this motion, lord Clive defended his con- 
duct againſt the imputations of miſconduct and ex- 
tortion; and Rumbold exhibited a favorable picture 
of the Britiſh ſettlements in India; but Johnſtone and 
other ſpeakers controverted che allegations of both. 

The bill, being premature, was unſucceſsful. A full 
inquiry was deemed neceſſary; and, a ſelect com- 
mittee being appointed, two reports were preſented 
before the receſs: but the houſe poſtponed all deciſive 


meaſures of regulation. 


1772. 


Amidſt theſe deliberations, the feelings of the king 


were affected by unpleaſing intelligence. His ſiſter 
Matilda, who had become queen of Denmark by 
marriage, was ſuppoſed to entertain a partiality for 
count Struenſee; and, when the ſpirit of reform 
which actuated that miniſter had produced a con- 
federacy for his ruin, the commiſſion of adultery with 
his royal patroneſs formed one of the charges againſt 
him. He and his friend Brandt were put to death as 


traitors; and the young queen was impriſoned, till. 


an Engliſh ſquadron conducted her into Germany. 
The forbearance of the Britith court, on this occa- 
fion, argued a belief of the guilt of Matilda. 

About the ſame time, Great-Britain witneſſed, 
with an indifference not very honorable to the court, 
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A. D. the unjuſtifable conduct of a triple confederacy of 


1772. 


_crowned robbers. Theſe were, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Pruffia, who, having artfully fomented the- troubles 
which had ariſen in Poland, at length ſeiſed a great 
part of that country, regardleſs of the indignation of 
the world. During this territorial partition, the king. 
of Sweden, taking advantage of the odium which the 
ſenatorial leaders had excited, ſubyerted the power of 
the great council of that realm ; and, on pretence of 


ſecuring the liberty of the people, rendered them 


ſubje& to his will. With ſuch {kill did he concert 
and conduct this ſcheme, that it was accompliſhed 
without the leaſt effuſion of blood. | 


Nov, 26. When the Britiſh parliament renewed its delibera- 


A. D, 
1773. 


tions, the affairs of the Eaſt- India company were ea- 
gerly diſcuſſed; and a committee was formed for the 
proſecution of a ſecret inquiry, though it was warmly 
urged, that an open inveſtigation would be more ho- 
norable as well as more conſtitutional. When it was 
found that the company intended to ſend out ſuperviſors 
to India, a bill was brought forward for the prevention 
of a meaſure from which little benefit was expected ; 
and it paſſed into a law, notwithſtanding the animated 
efforts of thoſe who contended, that ſuch a reſtraint 
was an act of arbitrary interference, and a violation 


of the public faith. 


Before we give any account of the plan which was 
propoſed by the miniſter, in this ſeſſion, for the 
government of Britiſh India, it may be expedient to 


: take a retroſpective view of the concerns of the 


company, The grant of the revenues of Bengal had 
produced a change in the circumſtances of that body ; 


on: though the ſoubah-dar was before in a ſtate of 


humiliation 
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humiliation and dependence, he poſſeſſed ſome degree 0 — 


of power till that period. Thenceforward, however, 
he was a mere pageant of ſtate; as much a flave to 
the governor and council of Caleutta, as the king of 
the Mahrattas to his miniſter. _The executive power 
was transferred to the Engliſh, who, without attend- 
ing to the intereſts of the natives, ſought” only the 
means of enriching themſelves. A ſyſtem of flagi- 


tious rapacity was eſtabliſhed ; and the higheſt as 


well as the  meaneſt officers of the company were 
guilty of acts which would have diſgraced banditti. 
A deſtructive famine was aggravated; if it was not 
produced, by monopolies of the chief articles of 
ſuſtenance ; and miſery, in various forms, pervaded 
' the country. It might have been expected, that the 
oppreſſors would have been checked in their career 
by the conſideration of the injury which their own 
intereſt might ultimately ſuſtain from ſuch conduct; 


but, if they could rapidly acquire opulence, they 


were indifferent with regard to the ſtate in which they 
| ſhould leave the country to future emigrants from 
Europe. The directors did not take proper meaſures 
for repreſſing theſe outrages ; and the miniſters ſeem 
to have connived at them, that the progreſs of diſorder 
might juſtify - their interpoſition, in a mode which 
might not be agreeable to the managers or the pro- 
prietors. 

The territorial acquiſitions of the company were 
more ſplendid in appearance, than beneficial in reality. 
Expenſive eſtabliſi ments became neceſſary for their 
preſervation; and ſuch a ſeries of miſmanagement 
and profuſion followed, that the finances were in- 
adequate to the multiplied demands. Enormous 
abuſes prevailed in every department both of govern- 
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A.D. ment and commerce ; and it was apprehended, that 
7 India would either be loſt to this country, or com- 

pletely impoveriſhed, if the hand of reform ſhould 
not be out-ſtretched. _ 

Senſible of the expediency of 3 and re- 
ſtraint, the directors had ſent out three perſons of 
experience 3, who were empowered to exerciſe full 
authority over all the ſeryants of the company. But 
theſe delegates were loſt in their paſſage; and the 
abuſes continued in full force. At length, the ſcheme 
was revived; and new ſuperviſors: were ſelected. 
The well-known abilities and reputed integrity of 
Burke drew the eyes of the directors upon him, as 
one who might be uſefully employed on this occaſion 

| but he declined the invidious taſk ; and the other 
perſons who were nominated were reſtrained by the 
new act. 

Ię be financial embarraſſments of the company pro- 
duced an application to parliament for the loan of a 
million and a half, for a releaſe from the obligation 
of paying the annual allowance to the ſtate during?” 
the remainder of the ſtipulated term, and for the per- 
miſſion of exporting tea, free from all duties, to 
America and other parts of the world. The com- 

mons now agreed to ſeveral reſolutions propoſed by 
lord North, importing, that the ſum of 1, 400, 
pounds ſhould be advanced to the ſuffering corpora- 
tion, and that the dividends ſhould be reſtricted till 
the ef dun- of that ſum, and the reduction of the 

. debts ſecured by bonds, It was afterwards recom- 
mended to the houſe, as more beneficial both to the 
public and the company, that the Indian territories 
Hould remain in the poſſeſſion of the. latter for 2 
| | „„ limited 


8 Vanſitar, colotiel Ford, and Scrafton; 


2 


into the hands of the rulers of the ſtate; and it was 


urged the propriety of enforcing a reſtitution of 


limited term, than that they ſhould now be taken TY 
alſo moved, that, after the diſcharge of the loan, and 

the reduction of the bond-debts, three-fourths of the 
profits, beyond a dividend of 8 fer cent., ſhould be 
allowed to the public. Theſe propoſitions, though 

not univerſally approved, were adopted. On a ſub- 
ſequent day, the miniſter broached his grand ſcheme May 3. 
of regulation. It tended to make the directors eligible 

for 'four years, to annul the future yotes of thoſe 
proprietors who had leſs than 1000l. in ſtock, to 

erect a new court of judicature at Calcutta, and to 

give a controlling power over the other preſidencies 

to the governor of Bengal, and his chief aſſociates, 

who were to be named by tlie parliament. 

While this plan of reform was under conſidera- 
tion, a report from the ſelect committee was delivered 
by colonel Burgoyne, who, having expatiated on the 
eriminality of the company's ſervants in India, 
moved, that the houſe ſhould ſtigmatiſe the conduct 
of thoſe who, in making acquiſitions by the influence 
of a military force or by treaty, had accepted large 
ſums from the princes of India. Having eaſily ob- 
tained the concurrence of the majority, he reſumed 
the ſubject of Britiſh injuſtice and rapacity, and 


Aſiatic treaſure, not, however, without leaving a 
ſufficiency for the due recompence of ſervices. The 
houſe refuſing to admit the report as evidence or 
guilt, oral teſtimony was adduced; after which, the 
colonel moved a reſolution, intimating, that lord May 21. 
Clive, at the time of his interference in the cauſe of 
Jaffier Ali Khan, had accepted preſents to the amount 
of 234,000 pounds, to the diſhonor and detriment 

Vol. IX; . of 
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| AD. of the ſtate. Lord North ſupported this juſt cenſure; 


but all the courtiers did not concur with him; and it 


was obſerved, that two of the moſt able ſpeeches 
were made by Thurlow the attorney- general, and 
- Wedderburne the ſolicitor, on oppoſite ſides of the 
queſtion. The latter was afliſted inthe vindication of 
Chve by ſome of the principal members of oppoſi- 


tion; and, though the defence which that nobleman 


made for himſelf was weak, his advocates procured 
the rejection of the offenſive part of the propoſed 


vote, as well as of a motion for declaring, that, in 


receiving ſuch preſents, he had abuſed his power, to 
the evil example of others. It was then voted, that 
he had rendered great and meritorious ſervices to 
this country. Thus was an offender reſcued from 


parliamentary puniſhment, by the ſtrength of corrupt 
intereſt, and by the maxim, not always juſtifiable, 


of balancing fervices againſt delinquencies. His 
eſcape faved many, whoſe acts of rapacity and 
- oppreſſion were more atrocious 4. 

Againſt the bill which comprehended the new re- 
gulations, petitions were preſented from the company 


- Whole rights were affected, the . proprietors whole 
Rock did not amount to 1000 pounds, and the cor- 


poration of London. The chief remarks with which 
the bill was aſſailed in both houſes, imported, that, 


inſtead of correcting abuſes and ſupplying defects, it 
would introduce great diſtraction into the company's 
affairs; that it would ultimately ſubject the whole 


management of politics, revenues, and commerce, 
| to 


4. Lord Clive, though he was thus ſavored by the commons, was not 


acquitted by the teſtimony ot his ownconſcience ; and, not enjoying that 


peace of mind which reſults from ſtrict integrity and virtue, he wa? 
induced, in the following year, to put an end to his exiſtence, 


ſome juſtification from the incapacity of the directors 


GEORGE m 
to the mere will of the king, who alone was to 6 * 
allow or diſallow the acts of the government of 
Bengal; and that the whole fcheme was an iniquitous 
violation of chartered rights, and an unjuſtifiable 
attempt to augment the influence of the crown. The 


bill, however, triumphed over all hoſtilities of argu- 
ment; and the miniſter gloried in the ſucceſs of a 
meaſure, which, though apparently violent; received 


for the proper conduct of their extenfive concerns. 
Another ſubje& of debate was an expedition which 
had been undertaken againſt the Caribbs in the iſland 
of St. Vincent. Thoſe barbarians having refuſed to 
ſubmit to an exchange of lands with the Britiflt 
planters, troops were ſent againft them; and it was 
intended, in caſe of their continued oppoſition, that 


they ſhould be tranſported to a diſtant country. 


Motions, condemnatory of theſe hoftilities, were 


made in the houſe of commons without effect; but 


intelligence was at length received of the concluſion 


of a treaty with the Caribbs, who, by conſenting to 


the ſurrender of a conſiderable portion of land, ſe- 
cured the remainder of their diſtricts. 

The fummer, and the reſt of the year, paſſed 
away without the diſtinction of remarkable occur- 
rences. The pepple, in this interval, ſeemed leſs 
diſguſted with the conduct of the court than they had 
been at any time fince the affair of the Middleſex 
election. The encroachments which had been made 
on the privileges of the Eaſt-India company, excited 
little alarm among the generality of obſervers; and 
many were inclined to give great applauſe to the 
miniſterial ſcheme of reform. | 


— 
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From the ſpeech which the king addreſſed to the 
Jan 717. two houſes at their next meeting, it might have been 
ſuppoſed: that no interruption. of the tranquillity of 

any part: of the Britiſh empire was apprehended by 

the court. But unpleaſing accounts of American 

commotion ſoon arrived; and it did not ſeem pro- 

bable that the popular leaders in the Weſt would ſo 

Eaſily be reduced to ſubmiſſion as the directors of the 

affairs of the Eaſt. . 
| | The requeſt of the Eaſt-India company for the free 
5 exportation of tea having been granted by the parlia- 
ment, ſeveral ſhips had been ſent acroſs the Atlantic with 
cargoes of that commodity. The Americans, diſguſted 
and incenſed, inveighed againſt the illiberal conduct 
of the company, and loudly complained of the per- 
ſeverance of the Britiſh legiſlature in the ſchemes of 
Colonial taxation. Scorning the idea of ſubmiſſion, 
the Boſtonians, in particular, reſolved yo diſplay the 
energy of a free people: but this ſpirit degenerated. - 

into licentiouſneſs ; for the rabble aſſaulted the habi- 
tations of the perſons to whom the tea was con- 
ſigned, and drove thoſe obnoxious agents from the 
town; and, when three ſhips had arrived, the re- 
fuſal of the navigators to quit the harbour without an 
official diſcharge, which the governor and the officers 

- of revenue would not grant, gave occaſion to an act 
of miſchievous outrage. An armed party entered the 
ſhips, and threw all the cheſts of tea over-board, no 
attempt being made by the friends of the government 
to repreſs the violence of the provincials. At ſome 
of the ports, the tea-ſhips were not ſuffered to pour 
forth their lading ; and, at others, though the tea was 
landed, the reſentment of the inhabitants would not 


allow it to be brought into uſe. 


The 


-. 
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The conduct of the mal contents ubjected them to x — 


the vengeance of parliament. The miniſter propoſed, 


that a bill ſhould be introduced for the removal of Mar. 14. 


the officers of the cuſtoms from Boſton, and the 
ſuſpenſion of the trade of that port. The Boſe 
tonians, he ſaid, had been the inſtigators of all 
the diſturbances which had occurred in any of the 
colonies ; and it would be a derogation from the 
honor and juſtice of Great-Britain to ſuffer them to 
eſcape with impunity. Both houſes adopted his ſen- 
timents, and agreed to the enactment of the bill; 
which, however, was oppoſed in its courſe. It was 
maintained by ſome members, that the puniſhment 
would exceed the offence, and that the exaction of 
a fine would be ſufficient; and, by other ſpeakers, 
that, if the authors of the late outrage were known, 
they ought to be proſecuted at common law; but 
that, if they were unknown, it would be highly un- 
juſt to involve a multitude of innocent perſons in 
miſery; and that the rigors of. the bill were more 
particularly iniquitous, as the parties were condemned 
without being heard, 

Two acts of arbitrary regulation followed the bill 
of impolitic ſeverity. One of theſe. provided for the 
alteration - of the civil government in the province of 
Maſſachuſets'-Bay ; and it tended to the ſubverſion 
of the democratic part of the conſtitution which 
had been granted by charter. Ir was wholly without 
effect, that the orators of oppoſition, now reinforced 
by Charles Fox (who had for ſome time been in 
office, but had lately been diſmiſſe1), reprobated this 
violation of privilege, and inveighed againſt the in- 

juſtice and tyranny of the court. The other ſtatute was 
calculated for the judicial protection of thoſe who might 
be indicted in the ſame province ſor any capital of- 

Aa 3 „fiene, 
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A. B. fence, committed in the aid of magiſtracy ; and it em- 
* * powered the governor to ſend ſuch individuals for 
trial to a different part of America, or ta Great- 
Britain. This bill was repreſented, by colonel Barre and 
others, in the moſt odious light, and was earneſtly 
deprecated as a meaſure which would encourage the 
habitual inſolence of the ſoldiery, and would lead to 
ſuch outrages as might exaſperate the provincials into 
open rebellion. 08. 
Another very important bil was the produce of 
this ſeſkon. It was alleged, that the generality of 
the Canadians. were deſirous of a- form of govern- 
ment more analogous to that which had prevailed 
before the conqueſt of their province, than to that 
which the Britiſh inhabitants were willing to intro- 
- duce; and it was therefore propoſed, that the French 
laws ſhould take place in all controverſies relative to 
civil rights, while the Engliſh laws ſhould be ap- 
-propriated to criminal caſes ; that the king ſhould ap- 
point a new council, furniſhed with legiſlative powers; 
'and that the catholic religion ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
without prejudice to the maintenance of 'proteſtant 
eccleſiaſtics. A bill to this effect originated in the 
houſe of lords; and, after having ſuſtained warm 
attacks, it became a regular ſtatute. The chief op- 
poſers of it were the earl of Chatham, Burke, and 
Dunning. The earl affirmed, that the bill was ex- 
-tremely reprehenſible in every point of view, and 
'was deſtructive of that liberty which ought to be the 
baſis of every conſtitution. Burke repreſented the 
Canadian 0e as the only provincials who wiſhed 
ſucceſs to the bill, while the majority of their coun- 
trymen agreed with the Britiſh inhabitants of the 
colony i in preferring the laws of England. The other 
#1 7 | ſpeaker, 


G..E,.O;R.G.E III. 


4 


ſpeaker, who had riſen to great eminence in the pro- A. D. 


feſſion of the law, declared the bill to be the moſt 
pernicious which had ever been offered to parliament. 
By the indulgence granted to the religion of the Cana- 
dians, the miniſtry, he ſaid, intended to cheat them 


out of the advantages of civil liberty; and it was 


the aim of the court to render the arbitrary power, 
which would thus be acquired over a vaſt extent of 
country, ſubſervient to the grand object of eftabliſh - 
ing ſlavery in the other provinces of North-America. 

Theſe acts were followed, in the autumn, by a 
diſſolution of the parliament. It might have been 
legally continued for another ſeſſion; but the court 
wiſhed to make an appeal to the people before the 


troubles of America ſhould produce actual hoſtili- 


ties. The new elections terminated in favor of the 


miniſtry ; and new proofs of the ignoble compliance 


of che ſenate with the 1 of royalty, were 
deſtined to — 87 | 
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Blau from the colonies form a comereſe Bil are 
enatted for the reſiriftion of the American trade.— 
The mal-contents firefare for war.—Heſtilities break 
out at Lexington. —T] he firovincials are defeated at 
Bunker's Hill. — I ey in vain attemfit the reduction of 
Quebec. 


| I T may readily be ſuppoſed, that the three bills 


which affected the Maſſachuſet provincials, highly 
inflamed their diſcontent and indignation. The Boſto- 


mians were, at firſt, apprehenſive, that commercial 


intereſt would prompt the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring ports to promote the efficacy of the bill of ob- 
ſtruction; but they ſoon found that this fear was ima- 
ginary. Their cauſe was eſpouſed by the provincials 
in general: the day on wh ch their port was to be 
ſhut, was obſerved as 2 my of laſting : new aſſocia- 
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tions were formed againſt all intercourſe. with the A. D. 
Britiſh realm; and it was determined, that a * 177 
congreſs ſhould take pla ce at Philadelphia. 
Lieutenant-general Gage, who had ſucceeded- the 
unpopular Hutchinſon as governor of Maſſachuſetsꝰ- 
Bay, had called an aſſembly of the province according 
to the ancient charter; but he ſoon diffolved it; and 
iſſued a proclamation againſt the alarming combina- 
tions of the people. His authority being diſregarded, 
he formed a camp near Boſton; and, not thinking that 
the ſoldiers were ſecure from an attack, he began to 
erect fortifications. It was immediately reported, 
that he was on the point of proceeding to hoſtilities; 
and, by this and other rumors, induſtriouſly propa- 
gated, the popular reſentment was kindled to a dan- 
gerous height of fury 7. | 
The congreſs at length aſſembled; and it was com- 
poſed of fifty-one deputies from twelve colonies 2. Sept. 5- 
Theſe delegates concurred in reſolutions adverſe to the 
high claims of Great-Britain; and they prepared a de- 
; | claration of rights and of grievances ; addreſſes to the 
inhabitants of this iſland, to the Canadians, and the 
coloniſts in general ; a remonſtrance to general Gage 3 
and a petition to the king. Theſe papers breathed 
. the true ſpirit of freedom, and were couched in a per- 
ſpicuous and maſculine ſtyle. To the dictates of this 
: aſſembly, and of provincial meetings, the people gave 
| 


a ready ſubmiſſion; and the governors found tbem- 
ſelves 


1. Stedman's Hiſtory of the American War, vol. i. 


7 ; 2. Theſe were, New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets'-Nay, Rhode - Iſland 
8 (with the plantation called Providence), Connecticut, New-York, New- 
e Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the thice counties bordering on the Delawar, Mary- 
- land, Virginia, North-Carolina, and South-Carolina. A thirteenth colony 


(Fro) was ſoon added to the confederacy, 


. 
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AD. ſelves mere ciphers, in provinces which had been con- 


A+ ſigned to their plenary authority. 
Nov. 30, In this critical ſtate of affairs, the new n 


met at Weſtminſter. The ſpeech of the ſovereign 


intimated; that a moſt daring) ſpirit of reſiſtance 


and diſobedience to the law” ſtill prevailed in the 


Maſſachuſet province, and that this conduct had been 
countenanced and encouraged in other colonies; but 


that meaſures, aad been taken for the reſtoration of 
peace and order; and every attempt * to impair the 


«+ ſupreme authority of this legiſlature over all the 


* dominions of the crown” would be firmly wich- 


ſtood. To an addreſs from the peers, an amendment 
Was propoſed, importing, that the king ſhould be de- 
ſired: to communicate, without delay, the accounts 
which had been received of the ſtate of the colomes, 
and that, the houſe would then recommend proper 
tteps for ſecuring the honor of the crown, the true 


| dignity of the, mother-country, and the harmbny and 
' happineſs of all the Britiſh dominions. But this pro- 


A. D. 


poſition was ,over-ruled; by a great majority; as was 
alſo a ſimilar motion in the houſe of commons. 
The court at length communicated, to both houſes, 


* garbled extracts of letters from the governors of the 


American provinces. The earl of Chatham, having 
animadverted on the delay of miniſters in the pro- 
duction even of theſe imperfect papers, conjured the 
peers to exert themſelves on this alarming occaſion, 
and ſtem that torrent of raſhneſs and folly which 
threatened a civil war. He deprecated the injuſtice 


of uſing coercive meaſures againſt the Americans, 


who, for refuſing to be taxed by the parliament, de- 


fone the praiſe of ſpirit, not the cenſure of contu- 


He concluded with wy for an addreſs, 
Ow.” ſoliciting 
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foliciting an order from the king for the removal of 
the troops from Boſton. This motion, being ſtrongly 
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' oppoſed, was unſucceſsful. Perſiſting in his endea- 


yours, the earl preſented to the houſe a bill for pro- 
moting an accommodation. It declared the colonies 


to be dependent on the Britiſh crown, and, in matters 


which concerned the whole empire, ſubject to the 
control of the parliament of this kingdom; but ex- 
empted thoſe provinces from all taxation, unleſs it 
ſhould be decreed by their reſpective aſſemblies, or 
by a.congreſs of- deputies from each colony, It alſo 
promiſed a repeal of thoſe ſtatutes which were ob- 
noxious to the Americans, as ſoon as they ſhould 
recogniſe / the ſupreme authority of the parliament. 
Earl Gower and other peers condemned the bill, as 


tending to a dereliction of the juſt claims of the 


Feb. 1. 


mother-country, and as inadequate to the attainment 


of peace; and, on thoſe grounds, it was rejected. 
From the diſregard with which the petition from 


the American congreſs was treated at court, it was 


not to be expected, that the parliament would pay 
any attention to the remonſtrances of that body. 
When ſir George Saville, at the deſire of the agents 
of that aſſembly, propoſed that they ſhould be heard 
at the bar of the houſe of commons in ſupport of the 
petition, the courtiers indignantly rejected the appli- 
cation. Nor did the petitions of the Britiſh mer- 
chants, and of perſons of * 9 meet 
with due regard. 

When the American papers had been examined by 
the commons, lord North endeavoured to convince 
the houſe of the expediency of vigorous meaſures for 
cruſhing that ſpirit of reſiſtance which might be con- 
ſidered as actual rebellion; and he moved for an 

ä addreſs, 


Feb. 2. 
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"7 addreſs, deſiring his majeſty to enforce obedienee i in 
North-America, and promiſing to ſupport him with 
energy againſt all rebellious attempts. Dunning and 
-*--- other members contended, that the coloniſts could 
not juſtly be denominated rebels, as they had only 
_ oppoſed, by temperate reſolutions, the tyranny of the 
parent ſtate ; and they repreſented the. ſtigma of re- 
bellion 'as calculated to render the provincials deſpe- 
Tate, and to preclude that reconciliation which might 
yet be effected. The miniſterial orators alleged, that 
the proceedings of many of the Americans were acts 
of treaſon and rebellion ; that conceſſions would only 
operate as encouragements; that powerful reme- 
dies were moſt ſuitable to the diſeaſe; and that the diſ- 
play of ſpirit at this criſis might intimidate and reclaim 
the ſeditious leaders. The addreſs being fanctioned by 
the houſe, the peers declared their readineſs to concur 
| in it. 75 

Feb. 10 With a view of fubduing the firmneſs of the Ame- 
ricans, lord North propoſed, that- the inhabitants of 
New-England ſhould be excluded from the liberty of 
trading with any other than the Britiſh nation, and 
from the benefits of the northern fiſheries; with an 
exception, however, of ſuch individuals as might be 
thought deſerving of indulgence. The bill for this 
purpoſe was pronounced both impolitic and iniquit- 
ous ; but.it was adopted by the two houſes ; and, by 
a ſubſequent act, New-Jerſey and other provinces 

were involved in ſimilar reſtrictions of trade. 
That he might obviate the cenſure of harſh” 
neſs and obſtinacy, the miniſter ſubmitted to the 
Feb. 20. commons a reſolution which bore an aſpect of ten- 
*  dernefs and complacency. It imported, that, when 
the aſſembly of any one of the American provinces 


ſhould engage to contribute it's due proportion to 
b . ' the 
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the common defence, as well as to K for the &. P. 
charges of the civil government, it would be proper 97. 


for the parliament to forbear the levy of any tax in that 
province, except commercial duties. This propoſition, 
the premier obſerved, would offer to the colonial de- 
linquents a fair opportunity of reconciliation with 
the government: it would allow, them to aſſeſs them- 
ſelves ; and thus the chief cauſe of diſpute would be 


removed. This procedure, he added, would ſerve as 


a teſt of the ſincerity of the provincials, who, it 
they ſhould reject the offered terms, would prove 
themſelves to be actuated by a rebellious ſpirit. - He 
did not mean, however, that the parliamentary right 
of taxation ſhould be abandoned, but only ſuſpended. 
Burke, Fox, and Barre, aſſailed this ſcheme with 
warm reprobation. They affirmed, that it was pre- 
gnant with miſchief rather than with peace and har- 
mony ; that it was a baſe and inſidious project, in- 


tended as a medium for dividing the Americans, and. 


rendering the plan of coercion more efficacious ;, but 


that it was ſo ill contrived, as to give reaſon for con- 


cluding that it would ſtrengthen the union of the pro- 

vincials. Theſe and other cenſures, however, did 

not prevent the adoption of the propoſal. 

The conciliatory plan which Burke recommended 
to the houſe was marked with greater wiſdom, and 

enforced with more ability, 'than that of the firſt lord 


of the treaſury. He entered into an accurate detail Mar. 22. 


of the ſtate and circumſtances of the colonies : he 
examined their means and reſources of every kind; 

traced the increaſe of their population, and the im- 
provement of their commerce; and delineated the ge- 


neral character of the people. He avoided a diſcuſ- 


hon of the invidious queſtion concerning the right of 
taxation ; 
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2 5. taxation, nd reſted his plan on the principles of policy 
* and prudence. He maintained, that the admiſſion of the 
provincials to an intereſt in our conſtitution was the 
only mode of governing them with ſafety and benefit; 
a method which had been found highly uſeful with 
regard to Ireland and Wales. It was impracticable, he 
ſaid, to extinguiſh that free ſpirit which animated the 
Americans; and it was impolitic, raſh, and dangerous, 

to punith it as criminal: to comply with it was the : 
moſt rational and equitable procedure. He propoſed, 
that the aſſembly of each province ſhould tax the 
inhabitants for the ſupport of their civil govern- 
ment; that each ſhould ſend delegates to a general 

_ congreſs, for the adjuſtment of the united intereſts, 

and the grant of 'a revenue to Great-Britain ; and 

tat the offenſive acts ſhould be repealed. 

This plan was flrenuouſly oppoſed by the courtiers, 

who urged, that it contained ſuch conceffions as would 

only render the Americans more inſolent and intrac- 

table; that no hope of adequate pecuniary contribu- 

tion from them would remain; and that the ſupre- 

macy of parliament was, in a manner, annihilated by 

| — the reſolutions now propoſed. Theſe remarks were 

_ invalidated by the arguments of the oppoſite party; 

but the houſe would not even ſuffer the queſtion to be 

put on the propoſitions of Burke. A leſs judicious 

ſcheme of accommodation was ſubmitted to the com- 

mons by Hartley; but his ſuggeſtions were ward 
without effect. 

The affairs of Canada were warmly agitated in 
each houſe. Lord Camden preſented a petition from 
the-Britiſh inhabitants of that province, ſoliciting the 
repeal or the emendation of the late act by which they 


Were een He then obſerved, that the amend- 
ment 
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ment of the act would be inſufficient ; and he there- A b. 


fore contended for the total abrogation of it. It was 


ſo incompatible, he ſaid, with the principles of the 
| Britiſh conſtitution, that every true friend to civil 
liberty and to the proteſtant religion could not but 
approve the bill of repeal which he now offered. 
The earl of Dartmouth and other peers vindicated 
the Quebec act, as expedient for the gratification of 
the French Canadians, who (they ſaid) ought not to 

be deprived of the objects of their wiſhes, at the 
mere ſuggeſtion of a very ſmall proportion of the 
inhabitants of the colony; and, by the efforts of the 
courtiers, the new bill was rejected. When fir 
George Saville offered a ſimilar petition to the com- 
mons, he and his friends in vain enforced it by ani- 
mated ſtrictures on the obnoxious act. 

The conduct of the parliament was ſo . 
to the king, that he expreſſed his ſatisfaction in 
ſtrong terms; and he affected to prognoſticate the 
moſt ſalutary effects from the meaſures taken during 


1775. 


the ſeffion which he now cloſed. But the framer of May 26. 


his ſpeech was not a true prophet. | 
The ferment which had long prevailed in the 
Trans-Atlantic provinces, did not ſubſide on the in- 
telligence of the firm reſolution of the Britiſh court 
to act with coercive rigor. The zeal of liberty was 
highly inflamed ; and the ſpirit of oppoſition broke 


out with additional vehemence. A proclamation for 


prohibiting the exportation of warlike ftores to the 
colonies, increaſed the eagerneſs of the mal-contents 
for procuring the affraratus of hoſtility. They ap- 


plied with jndefatigable ardor to the fabrication of 


arms: they eſtabliſhed manufactories of gun- powder; 
and they diſpatched veſſels to the European ports for 
| various 


) 
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various ſupplies. They even ſeiſed, in different 
places, the ſtores which, belonged to the crown ; al- 
leging the neceſſity of defending themſelves againſt 


that aggreſhon which they had reaſon to expect. 


While the provincials waited with impatience for 
the determination of the congreſs, which was ap- 
pointed to. meet again in the ſpring, hoſtilities broke 
out in the Maſſachuſet colony, near the town of 
Concord; a name ill ſuited to a ſcene of ſanguinary 


conteſt. Some military ſtores being collected at that 


town for the uſe of the provincials, general Gage 
ordered a part of his army to deſtroy the ſupply. On 
the arrival of a body of light infantry at Lexington, 


April tg. the militia of the neighbourhood appeared in arms. 


The royaliſts commanded the diſperſion of thoſe 
whom they ſtyled rebels, and fired ſome of their 
pieces to enforce obedience. The coloniſts retired in 
confuſion ; and, in their retreat, ſome guns were 
fired at the detachment from the back of a ſtone- 
wall, and from houſes. A diſcharge of muſquetry 
from the royal troops followed, and ſome of the pro- 
vincials were killed. The light infantry, being now 
joined by a party of grenadiers, proceeded towards 
Concord. Here the latter employed themſelves in 
the deſtruction of the ſtores; while the former en- 
gaged a freſh con of the militia, Having executed 
the orders of Gage, the troops commenced their re- 
turn; during which, they were ſeverely annoyed. 


The Americans, poſted in various places of ambu- 


ſcade, fired on the flank of their farigued adverſaries, 
who were alfo haraſſed in the rear; and this annoy- 
ance continued till they reached the vicinity of Boſton. 


In the courſe of the day, above 270 royaliſts were 


killed, 


bn £17711 
katea, wounded, or captured ; while theprovincials 2, 
hho ſuffered were about 80 in number. 9 
Ihe coloniſts loudly boaſted of the 4 and 
alacrity which the militia had diſplayed on this occa- 
ſion; and they were ſo eager to profit by what they 
conſidered as a victory, that they prepared to di eſs 
the king's troops of - Boſton: They alſembled” in 


* multitudes, and formed a camp för the inveſtment of 


that capital. They actuſed the royaliſts öf having 


' 


ms. 


ſhed the firſt blood in the conteſt ; and diſclaimed all 
Intentions of continuing is wehrt for the defence of 2 


their liberties: / 


The proccedings of the caged conitita the 


ſpirit of the people. That aſſembly decreed, that a 


conſiderable army ſhould be levied; that, as a me- 


dium of payment, à currency of paper Ykould be 
eſtabliſhed; chat no proviſions ſhould be conveyed to 
the perſons concerned in the fiſheries, or to the inha- 
bitants 6f any ſettlement which ſtill remained in ſub- 
ſerviency to the Britiſh court; and that the confede- 
racy of the provinces ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by _ 
appellatioh of the United C6lonies. 

When the Britiſh troops had been for ſore time un- 
der a partial blockatle at Boſton, à reinforcement ar- 


rived from Europe; but chis circumſtancè did not deter 


the Americans from continuing the ifiveſtment of the 


town. Both parties, in the mean while, proſecuted 


their views by reſolutions and edits. The congreſs, 


among other votes, pronounced a diſſolution of the 


compact between the crown and the Maſſachuſet 
colony, conſequent on a violation of the charter; 


and authoriſed the formation of a'new government in 


that territory. General Gage, on the other hand; 
iſſued a proclamation, imputing che hrſt baſkilices to 


g Vol. IX. ” Bb ER. the 
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+: the preyincials, accuſing them of repeated acts of 


| 2 outrage and cruelty, and ordering the exerciſe of 
martial law: ; not, however, without the offer of 
pardon to all who ſhould return to their duty, ex- 
cept Hancock and Adams, who were conſidered as 

the chief authors of the,diſturbances. , 

Qn an eminence called Bunker s-hill, cominanding 
the peninſula of Reſton, entrenchments were haſtily 
thrown+yp, by the coloniſts, as ſpon. as they, learned 
tha, Gage had reſolved ta fortify that paſt. A battery 

June ij. at Boſton: immediately commenced a ſeyere fire upon 
5 them; and a detachment was ſent to drive them from 
their werken. Wheo major general Howe and briga- 
dier Piget hadjattacked the lines in different parts, ſo 
. of the aſſailants fell around ithe former, that he 
as almoſt left alone; and all his exertions were re- 
ite. fn. prevent the diſcomfiture of his men. 
Myjor-general, Clinton ably, aſſiſted bim in this ſer- 
vice; and the troops rene wed the charge with vigor. 
Pigot's diviſion ſuſtained, ſome moleſtation from the 
men he were poſted i in the bouſes of, Charles-town, 
but, by the bombardment from Boſton, and by effu- 
ions of combuſtibles from other quarters, the town, 
Which was large and well-built, was ſet on fire and 
deſtroyed. ; The oecupants of the different works. 
were diſlodged, and put to flight; but the victors had 
en ſo. ſeyerely treated i in the engagement; that they 
did not attempt to purſue a ſuperior force. By their 
own acknowledgement, the royaliſts loſt, above 220 
7 individuals; ; and the number of their wounded men 
exceeded 820, Of the e e party, about 45⁰ 
were killed, wounded, or Joſt 3. | 


3. Hiſtory of the Civil War in — vol. 1. ---Stedman” s Hiſtory, 
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It had been confidently affirmed in Englaud by A 

many of the friends of the court, that the Americans 

were too pufillanimous to face the king's troops, and 


that the appearance of a ſmall body of ee e- 


over- ae them into inſtant ſubmiſſiom; but the re- 
ſolution which they diſplayed in this conffict, and the 


difficulty” which the diſciptined battalions found in 


defeatiag them; tended” to the invalidation of thoſe” 
reports; 'and; from the firmneſs of their unioii; it was 


eaſy to conclude, that the war which had now burſt 


forth would not be ſpeedily elofed, unleſs the parehi 
ſtate ſhould make important conceſſions. oy 
While the provineials were employed in ſtrength?' 


eningthe works of the blockade, the congreſs con- 


tinued to deliberate; and a deelaration was promul- 


a. 
— 
„ 
4 


1 


10 | 
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gated by that body, ſtating the grounds of complaint July. 6. 


and the neceſſity of taking arms: This paper was 


followed by an Appeal to the inhabitants of Greats 


Britain from the tyranny of the court, by a ſimilar 
addreſs to the Hibernian nation, and by a petition to- 
his majeſty, to which no anſwer was given. 

In deliberating on'the appointment of a chief con- 


mander of the army, the congreſs directed it's attenti- 


on to George Waſhington, an opulent Virginian, who 


had acquired the general eſteem of the provincials 4. 


His chief aſſociates in command were theſe ſix 
officers; Ward, Schuyler, Putnam, Montgomery, 
Lee, and Gates 3. Military ardor was now ſo pre- 


valent, that perſons of all ranks voluntarily entered 


B b 2 into 


4. He had been concerned in the firſt hoſtilities of the preceding wat, 


deing the commander of that party which encountered M. Jumonville © * 


near the Ohio, in 1754. He after ards ſerved with reputation under the © 


unfortunate Braddock. | 
5. The three firſt of theſe officers were natives of North America; 
M ontgomery was an Hibernian; and the two laſt were of Engliſh birta. 


s 


> 
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A.P. into the army; and the flame ſpread ram New- 
W England to the frontiers of Florida. 


As the governor of Canada was expected to one 
rate with the king's troops in New-England, it was 
reſolved, that an attempt ſhould be made for the re- 
duction of the former province; and Montgomery 


was detached towards Quebec with 2 500 men. He 


Was joined, as he adyanced, by parties of Indians 6; 
and,, one of his detachments having reduced 
Chamblee, the ſtores which were found in this fort 


enabled him to beſiege more effectually that of St. 
John, of which, though it was bravely defended, 


he made himſelf maſter; a ſucceſs which was im- 
proved by the eaſy capture of Montreal. During 


theſe operations, colonel Arnold, purſuing a different 


route, conducted another corps, after a ſeries of 


difficulties, to Point Levi; whence he ; paſſed. over 
without oppoſition to the environs of Quebec. 

It was expected, that many of the inhabitants of 
Canada would have joined the invaders; but Montgo- 


mery, though he was diſappointed in that reſpect, 


was not diſcouraged. The ſiege of the capital being 
rendered inefficacious by the want of proper artillery, 
he reſolyed, as the rigors of winter were approaching, 
to riſque an aſſault without delay. Feints were or- 


dered againſt the upper town; and real attacks were 


made on the lower diviſion. The general conducted 
the principal aſſault in perſon; but, when he had 


paſſed the firſt barrier, he fell with ſeveral of his 


Ai | f braveſt 


6. His progreſs was facilitated by the ſucceſs of Ethan Allen, a bold 


adventurer, who had ſurpriſed Ticonderoga, and bad alſo taken Crown- 


Point. 
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braveſt officers ; and the cos ſoon retreated. Colonel &. P. 


Arnold took one poſt ; but, being wounded, he was 
- conſtrained to deſiſt. His men, however, preſſed for- 
ward, and boldly contended, for ſome time, with al- 
moſt the whole garriſon. There is reaſon to conclude, 
that at leaſt 500 of the afſailants were killed, wounded, 
or made priſoners. Though the army retreated, the 
enterpriſe = not abandoned; for Quebec was ha- 


raſſed by a blockade, till the ſeaſon would permit the 


renewal of active efforts. 

The death of Montgomery was greatly lamented 
by the provincials ; nor was it unaccompanied with 
the regret of a generous foe. He had ſuſtained a 
ſhare in the Canadian expedition of Wolfe; and, 
while his military merits were unqueſtioned, he was 
alſo eſteemed for his private worth. | 


1775: 


Beſides the acts of hoſtility which we have men- 


tioned, others were committed in various parts of 
North-America. In the iſlands of the harbour of Boſ- 
ton, and along the coaſt, frequent conteſts occurred 
for ſupplies; and ſeveral towns were burned by the 
King's ſhips. Thoſe Britith governors who had not 
retired from their provinces, found their ſituations 
extremely unpleaſant, as conſtant diſcord prevailed be- 
tween them and the majority of the inhabitants. In 
Virginia, the earl of Dunmore began to think that 
his perſon was in danger; and he took refuge in a 
ſhip of war. Having collected a maritime force, he 
and his friends proſecuted a deſultory war on the 
coaſt. In North-Carolina, governor Martin took 
meaſures for the ſupport of the royal, cauſe, till his 
fears induced him to ſeek naval protection. Lord 
William Campbell was alſo conſtrained, -by the un- 


ſubmitting ſpirit of the inhabitants of South-Carolina, 


-* 


to relinquiſh his government. | 
Z A ; 0 
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De members 7 ofrfufition make froxeal attemfits for "5 


© extin#ion of the civil war.—A bill fraſfes for the feifure 


P American ſhips. —General Howe is driven from 
_ Boſton, —The Engliſi are unſucceſsful near Charles- 
. town.—The firavinces are erected by the congreſs into an 
in ent refublic,— The Britiſh trocſis gain a victory 


| : near 7 Bedford. — The commons feed enen, 


ſullies. — The Americans are defeated at Brazdy-wing 
and German-town, —They compiel Burgoyne and lis 
| 5 army to 0 ſurrender at Saratoga, 


L. 


A Taz eruption of a civil war gave great concern 
to every moderate and reflecting mind. A conteſt fo 


| unnatural 3s that of fellow - ſubjects of the ſame em- 
pire, ought to have been avoided with ſtudious zeal; 
and every incipient diſpute ſhould have been eagerly 


adjuſted. But the impolitic obſtinacy of an imperious 
cabinet perſiſted in meaſures not defenſible ; the im- 
patient ſpirit of freedom revolted at every propoſition 
which ſeemed harſh or injurious; mutual jealouſy 
and diſtruſt ſucceeded to confidence and cordiality ; 
and all adyances to an accommodation were rejected 


as infincere and deluſive. The friends of peace and 


of the - conſtitution had reaſon to complain of the 
parliament, for inſiſting on the right of taxing thoſe 
who were not repreſented in that aſſembly ; and ſome 
blame, perhaps, was due to the provincials, for not 
making conceſſions to a government which had 
protected -them, and under whoſe Vings ey had ar- 


"rived at a ſtate of flouriſhing Matr. 1 
Di content 
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Diſcontent pervaded the metropolis of the fealm. A.D, 


A remonſtrance from the livery contained ſtrong ex- 
preſſions of cenſure, and an earneſt ſolicitation of the 
removal of the midiſters. A harſh anſwer was given 


by the king to this application ; and, when another 


bold remonſtrance wad been voted; which his majeſty 
refuſed to receive on his throne, reſolutions of ſpirited 
complaint were communicated to him at a levee. 

The commercial loſſes and inconveniences conſe- 
quent on the rupture with the colonies, were pro- 
ductive of warm complaints; and, at Liverpool, the 
want of employment in trading veſſels occafioned a 
riot among the ſeamen. This diſturbance was at- 
tended with ſome effuſion of blood; but it was __ 
preſſed by timely interference. 
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On the meeting of the legiſlative body, the king OA. 26, 


ſtated to the two houſes, that the coloniſts, inſtigated 
by arcful traitors, had entered: into open rebellion; and 
manifeſtly aimed at the eſtabliſhment of an independent 
empire; that the fatal effects of the ſucceſs of ſuch 
a plan were obvious; and that it was the part of 
_ wiſdom, and (in it's conſequences) of clemeney, to 
put a ſpeedy end to theſe commotions by the moſt 
vigorous efforts. The addreſſes which re-echoed the 
ſpeech were riot voted without oppoſition ; but the 
miniſter had ſtill a triumphant majority. 

Some important reſignations now occurred. The 
duke of Grafton, diſgulted at the proceedings of the 
court againft the Americans, relinquiſhed all concern 
in the adminiſtration ; and the earl of Rochford alſo 
retired from office. The earl of Dartmouth, unwill- 

| Bb 4 CITES 


* 


r. When this nobleman had retired from the helm, in 1770, he did 


not enter into the ranks of oppoſition ; and, for this forbearance, he was 


pratified, in the following year, with the cuſtody of the privy ſeal. This 
e een 
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of ſecretiry for American affairs, accepted the poſt 
which the duke had vacated, and was ſucceeded in the 
other by lord George Germain, The viſcount Wey- 


mouth became ſecretary for the ſouthern department; 


and lord Lyttelton, who, had warmly oppoſed the 
court at the beginning of the ſeſſion, was converted to 
the miniſterial ſyſtem by the honor of a ſeat in the 


privy. council, and by the attractions of a finecure. 


| Renewed attempts were made, by the adverſaries 
of the court, for an accommodation of American 
diſputes. After the examination of Penn, whoſe 
evidence, while it tended to acquit the provincials of 
the charge of aiming at independence, atteſted their 
firm reſolution of defending their liberties, and their 


powerful means of reſiſtance, the duke of Richmond 


2 10. moved, that the petition ſliould be voted to be a 


ground for the adjuſtment of all differences. He 
argued, that, as .the parliamentary taxation of the 


Americans ſeemed to be abandoned by the miniſtry, 


and as the congreſs appeared, to be diſpoſed to an ac- 
quieſcence i in other points, it would not be difficult to 
produce an agreement. His motion, however, was 
rejected by. the houſe. Nor did the commons agree 


Noi, 16. to the introduction of a bill propoſed by Burke with 


ſimilar views. This ſpeaker repreſented a ſtatute 


of the thirty-fourth year of Edward I. as the model 


of his bill. In this act, without the leaſt alluſion to 


| the queſtion of right, that monarch renounced the 


practice of levying money by the ſole authority of 
the crown; and his ſurrender of that claim contributed, 
to the preſervation of the leſs diſputable branches of 
the prerogative. The conciliatory bill, it was hoped, 
waa, be er uſeful, * ep the general con- 


trol. 
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trol of the parliament over the colonies, on the dere- 
liction of the exerciſe of taxation for the common 
defence. Beſides concedi ng this great point to the 
American aſſemblies, the bill provided, that even the 


produce of the commercial impoſts which the parlia- 


ment ſbould levy, ſhould be ſubject to the diſpoſal of 
thoſe bodies. Though the framer of this ſcheme in- 
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tereſted and amuſed the houſe for three hours in a 


clear, comprehenſive, and brilliant harangue, his 


arguments did not produce the aſſent which he deſired. 


It was affirmed, that the bill was too conceſſive to 
the provincials, and yet did not proceed to the 
avowed extent of their wiſhes. 


In the proſecution of the miniſterial ſyſtem of war 


and conciliation, lord North propoſed a bill, which, Nov 20. 


while it ſhould prohibit all traffic with the confederate 
provinces, and order a ſeiſure of ſhipping, ſhould 
enable the king to appoint commiſſioners for admitting 
whole colonies, as well as individuals, to a return of 
Vis protection, conſequent on their ſubmiſſion to the 
terms which would be offered to them. Fox moved, 
that the bill ſnould provide for a repeal of the act for 
ſhutting up the port of Boſton, and of the reſtraining 
acts of the laſt ſeſſion; but both houſes agreed to it 
in that ſtate in which the court wiſhed it to paſs. 
The ſame member propoſed an inyeſtigation of the 
cauſes of the inadequate ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms 
in N orth -America. He entered into a detail of the 


operations which had been proſecuted againſt the 


mal-contents ; and affirmed, that incapacity, miſ- 
conduct, and negligence, were glaringly conſpicuous 
in all the proceedings. He did not, however, poſi- 
tively criminate the miniſters ; but remarked, that 
cithgr wats or the different commanders were culpa- 


ble, | 
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A ble, and that an inquiry was requiſite for the aſcer- 


* 


tainment of that point. Neither of the parties, he 
ſaid, could wiſh to evade ſuch a ſcrutiny, unleſs a 


conſciouſneſs of guilt intervened. Lord Clare, Wel. 


bore Ellis, and fir Gilbert Elliot, took the lead in 


counter- acting tlie propoſal, of which they denied 
the neceſſity and the expediency. _ 
_ Subſidiary treaties having been lately concluded, 


Feb. 29. lord North recommended them to the approhation of 


the houſe, by alleging the great difficulty of procuring 
native foldiers, the inconvenience of withdrawing a 
conſiderable number of perſons from agriculture and 
manufactures, the expence of half-pay eſtabliſhment 


on che future reduction of the regiments which might 
nom be. raiſed, the ſuperiority of veterans to ſuch 


troops, and the eaſy terms (compared with the ur- 


gency of the occaſion) on which the prefent fubſi- 
diaries were procured. He ſpoke with high 66nfidence 
of the probable efficacy of the great force which 
would act apainſt the Americans in the next cam- 
paign: the rebellion, he did not doubt, would quickly 
be cruſhed ; and thoſe who were now ſo eayer to 


reſiſt, would humbly ſue for peace and pardon. The 


. ſpeakers of the oppoſite party condemned all recourſe 


to foreign mercenaries for the deciſion of a domeſtic 
quarrek, "They controverted the neceſſity of the aid 
of aliens, by urging the inexpediency of the war 


itſelf, which, not only as an unjuſt meaſure, but as 
ſo unpopular that the natives were unwilling to ſerve 


in it, ought to be abandoned. They objected to the 


terms of the treaties, as diſadvantageous and difgrace- 


ful; and prognoſticated the ill ſucceſs of the war, in 
ſpite of this addition of force. Thefe remarks did 


== diſcourage the majority from a confirmation of 
2 | the 


* 
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the treaties. In the houſe of lords, a motion was 5 2. 
made by the duke of Richmond, for a requeſt to his Mar, 5. 


majeſty, that he would countermand the departure of 
the German ſubſidiaries from their own country, and 


' alſo give directions for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities in 


America, That nobleman expatiated on the general 
impolicy of the war, and on the particular impro- 


priety of employing foreigners; and he accuſed the 


miniſtry of having planned an iniquitous ſyſtem. of 
deſpotiſm, of which the preſent. coercive- meaſures - 
were a part. The duke of Grafton was equally ſe- 


vere in his reflexions; and lord Camden condemned 


the whole conduct of the cabinet, in producing a 
moſt cruel and unnatural war, which would probably 
be extended and prolonged by the interference of ſuch 
rival powers as might be inclined to take advantage 
of the diſtractions of the Britiſh empire. The al- 


leged apprehenſion of this interference, though re- 


preſented -by the courtiers -as ull-founded, afforded 
occaſion for a remark, juſtifying che reſort to any 
aid which might be procured for the ſuppreflion of 


the rebellion, before it ſhould acquire | ſufficient 
ſtrength to encourage the hopes of envious potentates. 


3 It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that a great mem 
rejected the motion. 


The miniſtry had, in this ** the ranting ſeſſion, 


Battered the friends of peace with the proſpect of 


conceſſions to the Americans, that the latter might be 
tempted, by fair terms of reconciliation, to ſubmit to 
the control of the parent realm. But this language 
now gave way to a ſtyle of unqualified rigor. 


When the duke of Grafton had moved for an ad- 


dreſs, deſiring the king to ſuſpend hoſtilities in 


America, on the preſentation of a petition, con-Ma, 14. 


taining 
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* A taining a ſtatement of real grievances, to which, un- 
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der the authority of parliament, a deliberate anſwer 
ſhould be given, it was avowed by the courtiers, that 
all thoughts of conceſſion were abandoned, and that 
an abſolute ſubmiſſion was the only price at which 
the rebels could obtain peace. In vain did the duke 
and other peers remonſtrate againſt ſuch a determi- 


nation: in vain did they urge the neceſſity of the 
| negotiatory ſteps recommended in the motion, as the 


only means of preventing an accumulation of national 
calamity. The houſe adopted the views of the cabi- 
net, and rejected every conciliatory propoſal. The 
commons were equally eager for the proſecution of 


an impolitic war; and when Hartley, in two long and 


able ſpeeches, called their attention to the extraordi- 


nary burthens of the war, labored to point out the 


imprafticability af ſubduing the Americans, and pro- 
poſed the grant of ſuch terms as might ſecure the con- 
ſtitutional rights ot the coloniſts, the houſe contemp- 
tuouſly exploded his various motions. 
When the appointment of commiſhoners, for re- 


ſtoring peace to the colonies, had been announced to 
the public, Conway propoſed an addreſs, in which 


the king ſhould be requeſted to impart to the commons 


the terms on which his repreſentatives were inſtructed 


to make peace with the provincials. In an animated 
harangue, he recommended the cauſe of the coloniſts, 
as claiming the ſupport of all who profeſſed an at- 
tachment to the principles of liberty. Their rights, 
he faid, had been invaded; and they had united in 
oppoſition to a tyrannical power. The miniſters had 
been guilty of a violation: of faith, 'by which they had 


deceived and exaſperated: the Americans; and the 
45 emen *. cheir n was, that no offers, 


except 


* 
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except ſuch as ſhould be propoſed by parliament, 4 2 


would be admitted as the grounds of peace. The 
demand of unconditional ſubmiſſion was the language 


of violence and revenge, not of reaſon or juſtice: 


and, if this high tone ſhould be continued, the mal- 


contents would never yield. Lord North denied that 


the provincials had been decaived by falſe promiſes; 
and, with regard to the powers granted to the com- 


miſſioners, he obſerved, that they were not plenary 


or concluſiwe. The delegates might grant general and 
ſpecial pardons to-thoſe who ſhould ſubmit; but they 
could not adjuſt any terms of accommodation. After 


other ſpeeches, the houſe rejected the propoſition. 


At the prorogation, the: king lamented the difficul-May 23 


ties and the expence which would attend the proſecu- 


tion of the great national cauſe now depending ; but he 
truſted, that, as the rights and intereſts of the empire 
were deeply concerned in the eſtabliſhment of conſti- 


tutional. ſubordination through every part of it, his 


Britiſh ſubjects would not think © any price too high”. 


for the preſervation of ſuch objects 2. 


The menacing preparations of Great-Britain neither 
ſurpriſed nor intimidated the leaders of the congreſs. 
They reſolved to perſiſt in their ſchemes of hoſtility, 


with a view of gaining their point of ſelf-taxation, and 
perhaps of ſhaking off all dependence on the mother- 


Country. 


2. The ſupplies voted for this year were conſiderable, as they exceeded 
nine millions. The number of ſeamen and marines amounted to 28,000 ; 
| and the ſoldiers allowed were above 20,700, excluſive of the Heſſians, Ha- 
noverians, and other Ger nan mercenaries, and of ſome Scottiſh and Iriſh 
troops, As a. body of Hanoverians had been introduced into the garriſon 


of Giuraltar without the previgus conlent of parliament, warm debates 


had ariſen on the ſubje ct ; but that illegal meaſure was not condemned 
by the oY 
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country. To the latter ſtep they were encouraged by 


ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs, ariſing from the great difficulties 
wilüch the enemy would find in the conqueſt of thir- 
teen” flouriſhing colonies, Wer . _ Proſpect of 
foreign aſſiſtance. | b 


The royal army at Boſton continued t to ſuſtain, * 
ring the winter, the inconvenienoe and diſgrace of a 


blockade; to which were added the miſchiefs of an 


raſſed troops being unable to diſlodge tliir numerous 


chief command, prepared to evacuate the town, A 


occaſional bombardment and cannonade. The ha- 


adyerſaries, Howe, who had/ ſucceeded Gage in the 


Waſhington might bave greatly annoyed the retiring 


any, his forbearance in that reſpect was aſcribed to 


a private agreement between him. and the Britiſh gene- 


ral, importing that the latter might depart in ſafety, 


if he would leave his ſtores, and abſtain from deſtroy- 
ing tlie town. But no terms were adjuſted between 
| them; though, perhaps, the danger to which the town 


was expoſed induced Waſhington to connive at tlie eaſy 
departure of the foe. Leaving a conſiderable quan- 
tity of cannon and ſtores, Howe embarked with his 


forces, and ſuch of the inhabitants as were attached 


to the royal cauſe. The town being thus abandoned, 
the American general took immediate precautions 


againſt all attempts which might be made for the re- 


covery of a poſt of ſuch importance. Thinking it 


probable that Howe would endeavour to gain poſſeſ- 
| fron of New-York, he had already ſent a detachment 


to that town; and he afterwards repaired to the ſame 


ſtation. On his arrival, he ſuper-intended the com- 
pletiom of new works; and diſcharged, with ſxill and 
vigilance, the various duties of his n * \ 


3. Official Letters to the American Congreſs, vol. IL—Steaman's Hip 
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The reduction of Quebee was ſtill eagerly defired A. Ay 


by the Americans; and colonel Arnold reſumed the 
kege; in the hope of ſucceeding before the arrival of 
ſupplies from Europe. He made ſome attempts to 
burn the ſhipping; and, during the confuſion which 
he expected to produce by theſe operations, he pre- 


pared for an aſſault upon the works of the town. 
But his ſchemes were not attended with the deſired 


effect; and his diſappointment was embittered by the 


eruption of the ſmall-pox among his men, by whom. 
chat diſorder was regarded in a moſt-dreadful light. 
He now deemed it expedient to retire; but he had not 


executed this reſolution, when a Britiſh reinforcement 
arrived in the harbour, in ſpite of all obſtructibns 
ariſing from the ice. A party of ſoldiers and marines 


having diſembarked, Carleton, the governor, put May 6. 


himſelf at their head, and ruſhed out witli the greater 


part of the garriſon. The deſiegers fled before him 
in great conſternation 4 but, being reinforced in their 


retreat, they attacked the ſettlement of Trois- Ri- 


vieres: they were, however, repelled with loſs, and 


conſtrained to evacuate the Canadian province. 

A conſiderable body of ſoldiers being expected 
from- Europe, the royaliſts muſtered their ſtrength in 

North-Carolina; but the troops did not arrive on the 

coaſt before the efforts of the mal-contents had proved 

ſucceſsful-in an engagement. It was then reſolved, 

that the army ſhould be conducted to the ſouthward, 


for the attack of a fort which commanded the harbour June 28. 


of Charles- town. A briſk fire was kept up by ſeveral 


ſhips; but the Americans, headed by Lee, defended 


the poſt with firmneſs; and the Britiſh troops were 


unable to effect a landing. The enterpriſe was theres, 


fore relinquiſhed, when one frigate had been burned. _ 


by 
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" Injury: 


The reduction of N. ew-York was the grand objeg | 
of the royaliſts, after the evacuation of Boſton: 


Howe diſembarked at Staten-Iſland with about 9000 
men; and, when his brother, the viſcount, had reached 
- the ſame ſpot, and Clinton had alſo arrived, that num- 
ber was augmented beyond 25,000. This force, aided 


by a large fleet, would perhaps have cruſhed the op- 
| poſition of the provincials, if the delay of operations 
| had not given the latter an opportungyt, of — 
Providing againſt the ſtorm. lab 46 
The Americans, reſlecting on the inferiority of 
their bands of} undiſciplined huſbandmen, and on the 
great reſources of their enemies, were, for a time, in 
a ſtate of diſcouragement; but their leaders were inde- 


fatigable in allaying their apprehenſions; and, as no 


hopes were entertained of the acquieſcence of che 


Britiſh cabinet in their demands, it was at length re- 


ſolved, that the yoke of the mother- country ſhould 
de entirely ſhaken off. Some of the promoters of 
this determination had probably cheriſhed ſuch an 


| idea from the time of the impoſition of the ſtamp-act: 


but che provincials in general would not have agreed 
to an aſſumption of independent power; had not a 
continuance of the imprudent meaſures of Great- 
Britain rouſed them to a due ſenſe of * dignity 4. 


4. The minds of the people were prepared for this irbportant change by 4 
multiplicity of pamphlets. Among theſe publications, that which ob- 
tamed the greateſt celebrity was entitled Common Senſe: It was the pro - 
duction of Paine, a democratic enthuſiaſt, who had retited from Great- 
Britain to North- America before the commencement of the war. For 
nis litetaty exertions, he was rewarded with the poſt of ſecretary to the 


0 ä the department of foreign affair — 
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The demagogues were induced to haſten the declara- A. — 

tion of independence, from an opinion of the effect 

which it would have on their countrymen, who, 

when the ſcabbard ſhould be thrown away, would 

uſe the ſword with a degree of energy proportioned 

to the dangers of their ſituation. Thus impelled, 

the congreſs declared, that the inhabitants of the 

united colonies no longer owed allegiance to a prince July 4. 

who refuſed to redreſs their grievances, and that the 

provinces then were, and ought to be, free and in- 
dependent ſtates. This vote (which was followed by 

the formation of a republican conſtitution, combining 

the particular government of each ſtate with the ge- 

neral intereſts of the confederacy) fruſtrated all the 

conciliatory attempts of the two brothers, who had 

been appointed commiſſioners for granting pardon to 

the ſubmiſſive, while they ſhould pour the thunders 

of war on the refractory. 

General Howe, proceeding with the army to 

Long-Iſland, endeavoured to bring the enemy to an 

engagement. A partial conflict took place near Bed- Aug. 27, 

ford, to the diſadvantage of the Americans, of whom 

about 2000 were ſlain, drowned, wounded, of cap- 

tured, with a ſmall loſs on the part of the Engliſh. 

The provincaals, ſoon after, effected their retreat to 

New-York from their entrenchments on the iſland, 

in a manner which reflected honor upon themſelves, 

and diſcredit upon their adverſaries, who were cul- 

pably negligent on the occaſion. The royaliſts, how- 

ever, drove the diſcouraged coloniſts from their ſtrong | 

works near the city, and gained full poſſeſſion of it ; Sept. 13. 

but the renewed miſconduct of the Britiſh general 

facilitated the eſcape of their main body from the 

iſland on which it ſtands. A ſharp ſkirmiſh after- 

wards occurred near White-Plains ; and the garriſon 
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57. of Fort-Waſhington, being vigorouſly attacked 


"yielded to captivity, to the number of above 2500 
men-. Earl Cornwallis now made an irruption into 
New-Jerſey, and drove the enemy before him to the 
banks of the Delawar. Alarmed at the approach of 


the min;ferial. army (as the provincials ſtyled the 


Britiſh hoſt), the members of the congreſs reſolved 
to quit Philadelphia, and retire into Maryland ; and 


- their flight increaſed the temporary panic which the 


od zr. 


ruin of the colonial cauſe. But he was either deſirous 


ſucceſs of their adverſaries had diffuſed 5. 


The retreating, general was, at this criſis, nearly 
deſerted, the major part of his men having engaged 
to ſerve only for a year. If Howe had taken proper 
meaſures. againſt the diſpirited foe, pence would, 
in all probability, have been quickly reſtored, by the 


of protracting the war, from - motives of private 
emolument, or was deficient in judgment and vi- 
gilance. 

Being reinforced by ſome battalions which had 
ſerved under Lee (who was made priſoner in his 
progreſs), Waſhington prepared to take advantage bf 
the negligence of his opponents. He ſuddenly ad- 
vanced towards Trenton, and captured above goo 
Heſſians; he defeated ſome regiments near Prince- 
town; and extended his quarters at the expence of 
the invaders. His countrymen, however, were de- 
prived of Rhode - iſland, by the joint efforts, or rather 
by the mere appearance, of Clinton and commodore 
Parker. | 

When the king again met his parliament, he in- 
veighed againſt * the daring and deſperate ſpirit” of 
the nen leaders, whoſe counſels had produced 

a deli - 
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a deliberate rebellion ; but he hoped, that their treaſon a2 


would not be ſuffered to take root. The-two houſes 
aſſured him of their intentions of firm. ſupport, in a 
war which they deemed juſt-and neceſſary ; but the 
addreſſes were not voted without ſtrong reflexions 
from the minority upon the miniſterial proceedings. 


Some of the principal members of this party, finding 


their oppoſition uſeleſs, followed Pulteney's example 
of temporary ſeceſſion; which, however, I ex- 
cited the ridicule of the courtly faction. 

When a bill had paſſed for euthorifing the grait' er 
commiſſions to naval adventurers, that they might 
haraſs the Americans, who had made frequent cap- 
tures of Britiſh ſhips, a bill of a more objeCtionable 
nature was carried through both houſes, not without 
warm debates in the aſſembly of the commons. 
This was the ſtatute which empowered the king 
to ſecure and detain perſons accuſed or ſuſpected of 
treaſon, committed in America or on the high ſeas, 
or of the guilt of piracy. This bill, as originally 


A. D. 
1777. 


framed, ſeemed to grant to the crown a general 


power of apprehending obnoxious individuals, even 
thoſe who had never been in America, and of baniſh- 
ing them to the remoteſt place of confinement in the 
Britiſh dominions. But the miniſter diſavowed all 
thoughts of interpreting the bill in that extenſive im- 
port ; and he conſented, againſt the inclinations of 
the king's friends, to admit ſome clauſes which removed 
thoſe grounds of objeCtion. Oppoſition, however, 
was ſtill made to the power of confining upon ſuſ- 
picion ; but the N would not give way in that 
point. 

The profuſion with which the war had been car- 
tied on, was loudly condemned by ſome of the 
members, who repreſented the irregular expences of 
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the laſt year as exceeding the amount of the extraor- 
dinaries of any year of the preceding war. But the 
managers of the treaſury ridiculed ſuch objeQions, 
and continued to laviſh that HEN which they lo 


| eaſily obtained. 31 


In addition to the demand, of e ens for + an 
in- conducted war, the court requeſted a grant ade- 
quate to the diſchatge of debts 7 contracted by his 
majeſty in his civil government. The commons not 
only voted the deſired ſum, but even agreed to a pro- 


poſal for an augmentation of the revenues of the 
civil liſt. to 900,000 pounds; regardleſs of the remon- 


May 7. 


ſtrances of thoſe who reliſted theſe demands, as pro- 
ceeding from a diſgraceful ſpirit of rapacity; and tend- 
ing to the increaſe of that corrupt influence which was 
already ſo alarming to the friends of liberty. On the 
preſeutation of the bill which thus gratified the king 
at the expence of the people, the ſpeaker 3 repreſented 
the une xampled generoſity of the commons, in a time 
of public diſtreſs; difficulty, and danger, as accom- 
panied with,.a. well-grounded confidence, that what 


had been liberally granted would be wiſely applied. 
None but the moſt credulous, however, entertained 


ſuch an expectation. The freedom of the ſpeaker was 
cenſured by Rigby, who alleged, that the houſe hac 


not authoriſed ſuch remarks ; but, beſides receiving 


the thanks of the commons, he was juſtified by a vote 
which declared, that he had expreſſed their ſentiments 


with proper energy. | 
The continuance of the war was again oppoſed 


May 30. by the earl of Chatham, who moved that the peers 


thould | 
6. 1 to thirteen millions. 
7. To the amount of 618,340 pounds. 
8. Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards lord Grantley. 0 
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ſhould adviſe thei fovereign to remove all the griev- . 
ances of which the Americans complained, that peace 
and union might be reſtored, and fixed upon a 
ſolid baſis. The idea of conqueſt, he ſaid, was ab- 
ſurd, iniquitous, and impracticable; and nothing but 
moderation could recall the ſub:niſhon of the provin- 
cials, who, if we ſhould perſiſt in hoſtilities, would 
be joined by foreign powers. His motion was weakly 
oppoſed in point of argument, but ſtrongly in point 
of number; and it was rejected as unſeaſonable, uſe- 
leſs, and diſgraceful. 

The war, though liberally nouriſhed by pecuniary 
ſupport, was proſecuted with little ſucceſs. Petty 
expeditions were undertaken, in the ſpring, for the 
deſtruction of American ſtores ; and the provincials, 
who had recovered their ſpirits, made ſome havock in 
the magazines of their enemies, waned they alfo ha- 
raſſed in other modes. 

It was the profeſſed object of Howe (who had 
been gratified with the order of the Bath, an 
_ empty honor, ſuitable to the futility and inade- 
quacy of his ſervices,) to bring the American ge- 
neral to a regular engagement. He advanced in the 
ſummer towards the ſtation of Waſhington, who had 
only 8000 men to encounter about 26,000. After ſome 
fruitleſs endeavours to draw the cautious commander 
from his ſtrong poſt, the Britiſh general feigned a re- 
treat ; and he was immediately purſued by ſeveral bo- 
dies of the enemy. Waſhington now quitted his en- 
trenchments, that he might co-operate with the pur- 
ſuers. A part of the Britiſh army, ſuddenly return- fine 26. 
ing, attacked and defeated lord Stirling; but the 
* body of the American hoſt avoided an engage- 

C 3 ment 
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A. D. ment by a well-managed retreat. Sir William Howe 
* then prepared for a voyage to the Pennſylyanian pro- 
| vince, as he could not, without great hazard, paſs 
chrou New. jerſey to Philadelphia, of which he 
Was oſirous of gaining poſſeſſion. Leaving New- 
York to the care of Clinton, he ſailed to the bay of 
Cheſapeak, under the eſcort of his brother, and landed 
ſafely on the continent. 

The deſire of general Waſhington to ſecure Phila- 
delphia, prod uced the battle of Brandywine. He had long 
been diſtracted by doubts of the intentions of Howe; 
dut he had no ſooner been informed of the arrival of 
* the Britiſh armament in the Cheſapeak, than he turned 
his chief attention to the defence of the approaches 
to the Pennſylvanian capital. He reſolved to diſpute the 
paſſuge of the river Brandy wine; but he did not ſuc- 
ceed in his views of obſtruction. Attempts were 
made by two diviſions to force their way. Lieutenant- 

general Knyphauſen marched to Chad 's-ford, and at- 
Sept. 11, tacked the left wing of the provincial army ; while 
earl Cornwallis made a fierce aſſault on the right. 
Sullivan, who commanded this wing, received the at- 

tack with a firm countenance ; but his men at length 

gave way, and were driven into the woods. Some 

of his battalions, however, renewed their re- 
ſiſtance in one of the woods; and ſpirited efforts | 
were requiſite to quell their 3 Both divi- 
ſions of the royal army were victorious ; but night 
favored the eſcape of the Americans ; of. whom (ac- 
cording to the account tranſmitted by Howe to Eng- 

land) about 300 were killed, and almoſt 1000 wounded 

or made priſoners ; while fewer than oo were in the 

\, lift of ſufferers in the Britiſh army. Some days aſt- 
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erwards, indie Wayne was attacked; and 300 
of his ſoldiers were killed or wounded 9, 
The republican commander was not ſo diſcouraged 
by the event of the eygagement at Brandywine, as to 
abandon the thought of another effort for the pre- 


ſervation of Philadelphia. He therefore watched the 


motions of the oppoſite army, and was even inclined 
to riſque a general action: but, on one occaſion, a 
violent flood of rain ſpoiled his ammunition; and, 
at other times, he was diſappointed by the manæuvres 


of his antagoniſts, who found an opportunity of 


paſſing the Schuylkill. But they did not enter Phila- 
delphia before he had carried off moſt of the ſtores. As 
the advantage of poſſeſſing that town was incomplete 
without the command of the Delawar, lord Howe 


ſailed up the river, and erected batteries againſt a fort 


which the enemy had raiſed for the repulſe of naval 
intruders. Some veſſels were detached for the demo- 
lition of theſe batteries; but one of them fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh. | 

Being informed that fir William Howe had ſent a 
part of his force againſt the works on the Delawar, 
Waſhington, who had been reinforced, prepared for 
an aſſault of the camp at German-town. His firſt 
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operations were ſucceſsful ; but a thick fog prevented o. 4, 


his men from aſcertaining the ſituation of their oppo- 
nents, and occaſioned various miſtakes and great 
embarraſſment, which gave time to the Engliſh to 
recover from the effects of the firſt hoſtile impreſſion. 
Lieutenant-colonel Muſgrave ſtopped the progreſs of 
the provincials, and baffled their attempts for effecting 
+ ſeparation of the two wings of the Britith army; 
3 Ces: ; | — 
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A- B. and the efforts of maj jor-general Grey completed the 
"Is repulſe of the aſſailants, who carried off their artil- 


lery, but were deprived of the ſervices nearly of as 


many men as they had loſt at Brandywine. Of the 


victorious party, about 550 were killed, wounded, 
or loſt, In each army, a general officer loſt his life: 
the two victims were Naſh and Agnew, the latter of 
whom had bravely co-operated with Grey 10. 
The works in and near the river were afterwards 
attacked. The Heſſians failed in a vigorous aſſault 
of Red-Bank; and a ſhip of the line caught fire, and 
was deſtroyed : but, by the renewed exertions of the 
Leer and army, the navigation was at length opened. 
An important expedition had been planned bv the 
ſecretary of ſtate for American affairs; and lieutenant- 
general Burgoyne was intruſted with the conduct of 
the army intended for the enterpriſe. This officer 


was to advance from Canada, ſecure the command of 


Hudſon” s- river, and form a junction with fir William 


Howe. To intimidate the Americans, he entered 


into a treaty with ſeveral Indian tribes, and engaged 
them to take the field in the ſervice of the . great 


« king,” againſt his © diſobedient children :?* but, 


in a formal harangue, he cautioned -them againſt the 
exerciſe of cruelty, though he had no reaſon to expect 
that they would relinquiſh their barbarous habits at 
his deſire. The enliſtment of ſuch ferocious auxili- 
aries diſgraced their employers. 

Having reached the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, 
Burgoyne made proper diſpoſitions for the reduction 
of the fort and the adjacent works. The Americans had 


ftudiouſly improved theſe fartifications ; but they had 


forborne 


10. American State-Pape rs, vol. II.—Stedman, vol. I. 
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forborne to take poſſeſſion of a hill which com- - — 
manded the works. Finding that the royaliſt“ 

were eager to ſeiſe this eminence, and commence a 
vigorous ſiege, they quitted their poſts, and retired 
towards Skeneſborough. A ſtrong boom and other 
impediments were now removed by the Engliſh, that 
they might purſue a part of the garriſon, which had 
endeavoured to eſcape by water. The purſuit was 
fortunate: the American galleys, and many bateaur, 
were captured or deſtroyed. Brigadier Fraſer, by 
land, chaſed the main body of the fugitives, and 
made ſome havock among 2 in à ſpirited 
conflict rx. 

The general now proceeded towards Hudſon's- 
river; and, after a ſeries of difficulties, he at length 
arrived with his army at Fort-Edward. A German 

detachment, which he ſent to ſurpriſe Bennington, 
received a total defeat; and another cars met with a 
ſeyere repulſe. A third inſtance of misfortune oc- 
curred, in the check which the provincials gave to 
lieutenant-colonel St.-Leger, who was compelled to 
raiſe the fiege of Fort-Stanwix with loſs. 

An obſtinate conflict took place near Still-Water, 
after the general had croſſed the river, with a view of 
forcing a paſſage to Albany. In this action, the Sept. 19. 
Americans diſplayed that firm intrepidity and cautious 
regularity which could ſcarcely have been expected 
from any other troops than veterans. About 600 
men loſt their lives or were wounded, on the part of 
the Engliſh ; but a greater number of the provincials 
ſuffered. Though the former were maſters of the 
field, no real advantage accrued to them from that 
ene | 


| With 
8 Expedition from Canada, publiſhed by Burgoyne. 
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—_ Wich an idea of contributing to the ſecurity of 


7 Burgoyne' s army, fir Henry Clinton advanced up the 
river; and took two forts by ſtorm. Some American 
veſſels were deſtroyed in this expedition; and other 
damage was inflicted on the enemy. But no effectual 
attempts were made to aſſiſt the embarraſſed com- 
mander, whoſe fituation was critical and alarming 
The Americans were aſſembling in force around 


him; and he had ſo far involved himſelf in peril 


and difficulty by want of regular concert and due 


precaution, by an imperfect knowledge of the coun- 
try, and by unneceſſary delays, that he had little hope 
of complete eſcape. Having made a movement for 
the purpoſe of determining the practicability of pro- 


- greſs, he was aſſaulted on the left by the impetuous 


Arnold, and compelled to retreat. His lines were 
then attacked with great fury; and, though -he re- 
pelled his antagoniſts in one quarter, the entrench- 
ments were forced in a different place, to the great 
expoſure of ſeveral parts of the camp. Much blood 
was ſhed on this unfortunate day ; and the loſs of 
brigadier Fraſer, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
was particularly regretted. The general, on the fol- 
lowing day, challenged the provincials to a renewal 
of action; but, when he found that they were pre- 
paring to turn his right, he haſtily retired to Saratoga. 
Senſible of his danger, he aimed at an eſcape to 
Fort-Edward in the night, witheut artillery or bag - 
gage; but this ſcheme was rendered abortive by the 
care and vigilance of Gates, the commander of the 
northern-army of the Americans. The paſſes were 
occupied by the enemy: proviſions were ſcarce ; 


' Fatigue, diſeaſe, and hoſtility, had reduced the army 


from above 7000 regulars to a ſmaller number than 
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4000 who were fit for duty ; and the oppoſing force 2 


exceeded 13. ooo effective men. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, it became expedient to propoſe a capitula- 


tion. After ſome diſpute, it was finally ſtipulated, 08. 16. 


that the troops ſhould march out with the honors of 
war, but ſhould reſign their arms; that they ſhould 
be allowed to return to Great-Britain ; and that they 
ſhould be diſabled from ſerving again in North- 
America, unleſs they ſhould be included in an agree- 
ment for the exchange of priſoners 12. | 

Such. were the conſequences of a ſcheme from 
which the advocates of the war had conceived the 
moſt flattering hopes of ſucceſs. Lord George 
Germain was confounded at the intelligence of the 
difaſter ; and he accuſed Burgoyne of having con- 
tributed, by his indiſcrete conduct, to the failure of 
the enterpriſe. The ſecretary, on the other hand, was 
blamed by the general for having given him improper 
and inadequate inſtructions, and for having neglected 
the due ſupport of the ſcheme. 
— "on weak pretutcet, deatized's meifcaties of hs 
compact; and the men who bad ſurrendered were detained priſoners in 
America for ſome years. Burgoyne, however, was ſuffered to return to 
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The French enter into an alliance with the Americans. — 
 Faworable terms are offered to the latter by the frarlia- 
ment :—but they are rejected. A bill paſſes in favor of 
the catholics.— Admiral Kefrfiel engages the French fleet. 
Dominique is taken by the French ;—but they are de- 
firived of St. Lucia.—Georgia is recovered. — The 4. 
fairs of India are embroiled. —The French ſettlements 
are reduced. Ie Shaniards engage in the war.—St. 
Vincent and Grenada are cafitured ;—and the war is 
firoſecuted with various ſucceſs, 


mo > hes American revolt obviouſly W to the 


Gallic rivals of Great-Britain, an opportunity of in- 
terſerence. But Lewis XVI. who had ſucceeded 
Louis le Bien- Aim (as Lewis XV. was formerly 
ſtyled), was moderate and unaſpiring; nor would he 
have endeavoured to profit by the difficulties in which 
the Britiſh monarch was involved, had not his in- 
triguing queen, who inherited the ambitious ſpirit of 
her mother Maria Thereſa, formed a ſtrong party in 
his cabinet in favor of a war with the ancient enemies 
of France. 

Dr. Franklin, the celebrated American philoſo- 
pher, had been ſent to Paris, in the preceding year, 
to ſolicit aſſiſtance againſt the oppreſſors of his coun- 
trymen. From the prevalence of the queen's party, 
he had been favorably received at court; and, 


as, plenipotentiary of che infant republic, he had 
negotiated 
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negotiated a confederacy with the French king But A. 9. 


the completion of the propoſed treaty had been de- 


ferred, till the progreſs of the conteſt ſhould afford 


better grounds of deciſion, with regard to the OP 
diency of hoſtile interpoſition. 
When the fourteenth parliament of Great-Britain 


1777 


commenced it's fourth ſeſſion, the king referred to the Nov. 20. 


naval preparations, not only in France but in Spain, 


as requiring a conſiderable augmentation of his ma- 


ritime force; and he mentioned the neceſſity of con- 
tinuing the war with ſpirit againſt the rebels. An 
amendment to the addreſs was moved by the earl of 


Chatham in one houſe, and by the marquis of Granby 


in the other. The earl deplored the ruinous infatuation 


which ſtill influenced the court; aſſerted the impoſ- 
ſibility of ſubduing the Americans; called the atten- 


tion of the peers to the proſpe&t of French and 
Spaniſh interference; and propoſed that they ſhould 
recommend to his majeſty an immediate ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, inſtead of promiſing to ſupport him in an 
unjuſt war. When the marquis had made a ſimilar 
motion, it was enforced by the eloquence of Burke 
and Fox ; and lord George Germain was accuſed by 
the latter of having, with miſchievous zeal, widened 


the breach with the colonies. Both amendments - 


were exploded. 


A report of the ſurrender of Burgoyue EP his 


army having reached this country before the diſ- 


patches of the general had arrived, the earl of Chat- 


ham attributed the nis fortune to the abſurdity of mi- 
niſterial arrangements; and he moved, that the orders 
which that oficer had received from court, relative 


to the operations of his army, ſhould be communi- 


Cated to the houſe. But this motion was unſucceſs- 


ful; 


% 
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ful; as was alſo another which he made for copies of 


. inſtructions reſpecting the employment of the Indians. 


When he had. pronounced a ſevere invective againſt 
thoſe who had adviſed the uſe of ſuch brutal and 


mercileſs auxiliaries, he was charged by earl Gower 


with groſs inconſiſtency, as ſavages had been em- 


ployed in the laſt war, while he had the chief ſway 
in the cabinet. He denied that he had ever authoriſed 


ſuch a profanation of the dignity of the military 


1 ſervice; but, as he muſt have known that thoſe bar- 


A. D. 
1778. 


barians were employed, he forgot his former con- 
nivance amidſt his 7 
of the practice. 

The alarm which was produced by the intelligence 
of the capitulation at Saratoga, had little effect in 
diſcouraging the public ; and the eagerneſs of many 
corporations, as well as of individuals, for a proſe- 
cution of the war, appeared in conſiderable ſubſcrip- 


tions for raiſing regiments. Theſe contributors would 


have deſerved ſome praiſe, if their liberality had 
been directed to a better purpoſe. - 

Though the miniſtry ſpoke in pompous terms of 
the ſtrength and reſources of the nation, it was 
deemed prudent to avoid the riſque of freſh loſſes 


and misfortunes, by having recourſe to ſuch conceſ- 


tons as might lead to a reconciliation with the Ame- 
ricans. The dread of the hoſtilities of the houſe of 
Bourbon accelerated this determination. As the 


French and Spaniſh ports were open to the American 


privateers, and even ſupplies of arms and money 


had been ſent from France for the uſe of the con- 


greſs, avowed ein was ſoon to be expected in 
Europe. 


| Before 
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Before the new ſcheme of conceſſion was matured, A . 
the French court, having gained ſome intelligence of mn 
the conciliatory intentions of his Britannic majeſty, 
proceeded to the ſignature of two treaties, calculated 
to prevent the efficacy of the new arrangements. A Inn. 30. 
commercial agreement wich the American republic 
was firſt ſigned; and a treaty of alliance ſucceeded. 

Little doubt was entertained of the concluſion of 
theſe treaties, though the reports, concerning them 
were not confirmed, when lord North propoſed, that peb. 17. 
a bill ſhould be introduced for a complete. renuncia- 
tion of che exerciſe of taxation, except that which 
reſpected the mere regulation of trade; and that, by 
another bill, the king ſhould be authoriſed to ap- 
point commiſſioners, who might ſuſpend the opera- 
tion, of all obnoxious laws, and adjuſt the terms of 
final reconciliation. 

If theſe offers had been prior to din. Aalens a 
claration of independence, the war might have been 
avoided ; but, in this ſtage of the conteſt, they were 
nugatory. Many of the courtiers pronounced them 
diſgraceful to this country; and, to neither party, did 
it ſeem probable that they would be efficacious. _ 

The two bills being completed, the earl of Carliſle, 
Eden, and Johnſtone, were empowered, in conjunc- | 
tion with the general and the admiral, to treat with 
the congreſs. Among the perſons who undertook. 
this taſk, Eden was the only man of buſineſs. The 
earl was too indolent and inattentive ; and Johnſtone 
did not poſſeſs the talents of negotiation, unleſs his 
attempt to bribe ſome of the American leaders may 
be conſidered in that light. 

When the French ambaſſador (the marquis de 
Noailles) had avowed the engagements of amity and 

commerce 
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A. 2 commerce which his court had formed with the 


1778. 


Americans, lord, Stormont was recalled to England; 


and his majeſty requeſted and obtained the ſupport of 


the parliament on this critical occaſion. It was not 


thought neceſſary to declare war in form; but the in- 


timation of the French ambaſſador, and the manner 


in which it was received by the Britiſh court, were 


| — as ſubſtantial proofs of hoſtile intentions. 


Aſter ſucceſſive inquiries into the ſtate of the nation, 


the duke of Richmond propoſed an addreſs, i in which 


the peers ſhould ſtate to his majeſty; the reſult of their 
inveſtigations, deprecate the proſecution of a ruinous 
ſyſtem, and adviſe the adoption of amicable means 
alone for the recovery of the friendſhip of the revolted 
provincials. The duke, and other members of the 
Rockingham party, had lately expreſſed their opi- 
nions in fayor of American independence, as the 


folly and rafhneſs of the miniſters had precluded all 


hopes of regaining the ſubmiffion of the former 


ſubjects of Great- Britain. To combat this propo- 


ſition, the earl of Chatham repaired to the houſe, 


though the ſtate of his health rendered all exertions 
dangerous. He declared, that, as long as he ſhould 
retain ſenſe and memory, he would inflexibly oppoſe 
the renunciation of the Britiſh ſovereignty over the 


colonies. Such conduct, he obſerved, would be an 
ignominious ſurrender of the rights and faireſt poſ- 
ſeſſions of the nation; nor ſhould all the appre- 


henſions of the hoſtilities of France and Spain induce 
him to purchaſe the forbearance of thoſe powers by 
diſgraceful conceſſions. The duke having alleged 
the , impraQticability of reſiſting with ſucceſs the 


efforts of the houſe of Bourbon, and repreſented an 


acquieſcence in the ſeparation of the colonies from 
| | | POR the 
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the Britiſh yoke as the only means of nm, 
_ friendſhip” of the new ſtate; and preventing à dar- 
gerous war, the earl endeavoured to riſe for; Mos. 
poſe of reply; but the weakneſs of his frams.coun- 
teracted his with ; and he fainted in the arms of the 
duke of Cumberland and other peers: The atxiety 

which pervaded the houſe produced an adjournment 
of the debate. The aged peer, though he ſo far re- 
covered as to live ſome weeks after this ſhock;: died 
before the eloſe of che ſeſſions © : Mut 
Few writers have ſpoken of the earl of Chatham 
without an animation and a warmth which the great- 
.neſs of his character inſpired. He has been cele- 
man of his time; as a true patriot, and a man of the 
moſt diſintereſted integrity. But the praiſes which 
have been heaped upon him call for modification. 
His oratory was bold and energetic; full of; ſtriking 
images and grand conceptions : but he had no talent 
for argumentation; his harangues were looſe and 72 
deſultory; his ſtatements and concluſions were fre- 
quently erroneous; and he ſought to elevate. and ſur- 
priſe, rather than to inform or convince. As a pol 
tician, he was inconſtant and verſatile ; his knows 
ledge was limited and ſuperficial ; and the warmth of 
his imagination, inflamed in his youth by the peruſal 
of romantes, - deprived him of that judgment and 
temper which ought to guide the ſpetulations of 3 
ſtateſman. His patriotiſm, if it had been as ſtrong 
or ſincere as his admirers would wiſh us to believe, 
might have produced ſome favors to the public, 
'while he acted as the principal director of the admi- 
niſtration; and it may be obſerved, that, though he 
diſcharged his different offices without the imputation | 
Vol. IX. Dd | 1 of | 
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ef fraud or capacity, he readily accepted a conſiderable 
ſomune at the expence of deſerted relatives, as well 


35 4 large penſion, which s perſon re 


-wonkd have refuſet. 

The death of this advices. Anas nook 
dered by His friends as a public calamity ; and both 
parties concurred in doing honor to his memory. It 
was voted by the commons, that his remains ſhould 
be interrett at the expence of the nation, and that a 


monument ſhould be erected in the abbey of Weſt. 


-minſter, for the tranſmiſſion of his fame to. poſterity. 
A more ſuhſtantial favor was granted to his family, in 
the increaſe of the penſion which he had enjoyed, and 


JOE e- ue: 3e-20 nom. 
Son aſter the earl's death, a bill which reflected 


n on ithe bberal ſpirit of the age, paſſed through 


both houſes. It tended to relieve the catholics from 
me leverities of an 4 of the reign of William III. 


dy permitting them to enjoy the free exerciſe of 


.- their religion, and to inherit or purchaſe real 
eſtates, on ſwearing allegiance to the king, and 


diſclaiming the authority of * pope within this 
5 5 

When a war with France 3 the na- 
tion, the navy was in a ſtate very inadequate to the 
purpoſes of public defence: but Keppel, on whom, 
though not attached to the miniſterial party, his 
majeſty” had conferred the command of the 


fleet deſtined for the channel, made ſuch urgent re- 


monſtrances to the board of admiralty, that he was 
enabled to put to ſea in June with 20 ſail of the line. 


While eee gg de off the Lizard, he deſcried two 
French 


— 


far th pic ſervice roſe to the amount 


of 14,345:497 pounds. | 
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French frigates ; but, as bis infrodtions, wers in- 4D 


deciſive, he would not commence an engagement. 
One of the frigates; however, when a ſhot was fired 


- acroſs her, diſcharged a broadſide into a Britiſh ſhip, 
though the two captains were converſing in apparent 


- 
0 A —————————————————— — 


amity. She then ſtruck her colors; but her com- june 18% 


panion, after a fierce conteſt, eſcaped. A third fri- 
gate, falling in with the fleet, was ſeiſed and detained, 
in reſentment of the hoſtile proceedings of the two 
other ſhips. Finding that the French had a conſidera- 
ble ſuperiority of force in the harbour of Breſt, the 
admiral returned for a reinforcement. He afterwards 
failed with 30 ſhips of che line; and, being thus 
brought nearly to a par with the count &'Orvilliers, 
who had put to ſea with 32 veſſels of that deſcription; 
he gave chaſe to that commander. An irregular and 
partial conflict enſued, in which the Britiſh ſailwand 


ceſſation, during which Keppel took meaſures for re- 
medying the confuſion and repairing the damages of 
of his fleet, he prepared for a ſpirited renewal of che 
action. But the diſobedience of vice-admiral Palliſer, 
who conducted the rear, fruſtrated the views of the 
admiral ; and, in the night, the enemy eſcaped: - At 
the loſs of ſuch an opportunity, great clamor aroſe ; 
but Keppel forbore to adduce any charge againſt fir 
Hugh; and with the appearance of concert, he and 
the vice-admiral made another cruiſe, by which they 
effectually protected the Britiſh trade. | 
In our recurrence to the affairs of 13 
we ſhall firſt have occaſion to mention the reſignation 
of fir William Howe, who, on pretence of -not being 
properly ſupported by the miniſtry, either in point of 
military force, or with regard to the adoption of his 
Dada adyſcey 


rigging were unuſually injured.. After an interval of juy 22. 
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Ag, advice, retired from a ſtation which he had diſgraced 
3 by his negligence and miſeonduct. He had not long 

| Auitted Philadelphia, when the earl of | Carliſle and 

this two aſſociates arrived in the Delawar. ' When 

\ "theſe delegates had intimated to the congreſs. the ex- 
tent of their powers, and had made offers of every 
<onceſſionwhich did not amount to an abſolute recog- 
nition of independence; they were informed, that ſuch 

«fi-ackiiowledgment was a neceſſury preliminary to a 

ueaty. This anſwer. rendered all negotiation abor- 

tive; and the commiſſioners, having ' publiſhed a 

threatening manifeſto, to which the congreſs replied 

in terms of indignant menace, returned to Europe 

With that unfavorable een their employers 

had reaſon to expect. ot 69 2109 life tg 

Sir Henry Clinton, the: e of the retiring 

general; found. himſelf obliged, by a poſitive order 

from the miniſtry, to. conduct the grand army from 
Philadelphia to: New- Vork, as the former was a lefs 
ſecure and convenient poſt. This retreat was effected 
with ſmaller loſs: than the efforts of the purſuing 
enemy ſeemed to prognoſticate. Major-general Lee, 

who had been releaſed on exchange, was directed by 
Waſhington to attack the enemy (near Monmouth 

ſue 28. cdurt-houſe in Eaſt- -Jerſey) ; but, after a briſk. charge 
from the cavalry, he quickly drew off his men 2. 
The action was renewed; but it was indeciſive. 
About 400 of the royaliſts were killed or wounded, or 
died of heat and n ; and the Ft, ſuſtained 


n \- nos uk 5; | Vn 


. 1 He un aged! of a deſire of Ree. the ſchemes of Waſh- 
ington, that he might obtain the chief command on the decline of the 
,  Teputation of that general: but he alleged ſtrong reaſons for his retreat. 
His vinarcation, however, did not prevent him from being ſulpenced ; 
and the intereſf of Waſhington precluded his teturn to his military 

8 functions. e 
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A French fleet, which, under the command: of the 
count d' Eſtaing, had been ſent to the aid of the Ameri» 
cans, approached the coaſt ſoon after lord Howe had 
eſcorted the army from Sandy-Hook to New-Y ofk. 
' Encouraged by the ſuperiority of his force, the count 
reſolved to attack the Britiſh ſquadron : but the obſta- 
cles which preſented themſelves appeared ſo formida- 


ble, that he failed away to attempt the execution of 


another ſcheme. He ſteered towards Rhode-Iſland, 
while general Sullivan prepared to co- operate with 


him. His appearance near Newport occaſioned this 


deſtruction of five Britiſh frigates, which were burned 
or ſunk, that they might not fall into his hands. Lord 
Howe, having received a reinforcement, ſailed towards 
the "iſland to encounter the enemy; but, before he 
met with an opportunity of engaging, a furious ſtorm 


ſeparated the two fleets, and conſiderably damages 


both. The count haſtened to the harbour of Boſ- 
ton for the reparation of his veſſels; and his retreat 
was followed by the departure of Sullivan, who had 
made a deſcent on the iſland with a conſiderable force. 
Lord Howe again ſought the French ; but he found 
their fleet ſo well protected, that he returned in diſ- 
appointment to New- Vork. D'Eſtaing afterwards 


failed to the Weſt-Indies, to promote the n 


of the Britiſh iſlands in that quarter. 
The governor of Martinique (the marquis de Bou- 
Ule) had already turned his attention to the conqueſt 


4 
equal loſs. The latter now ſuffered their adverſaxies- 7778 
to reach the coaſt at Sandy- Hook undiſturbed 3. 


Aug. 


of Dominique, which, though well fortified, had a 


very inadequate garriſon. Having ſilenced a fort 
Dd3 . which 
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D. which might have obſtructed his approach to Roſeau? 


1 7, he diſembarked with a force which the occupants of 


the iſland were unable to withſtand ; and, while he 


. was preparing to aſſault the town, a general ſurrender 


was propoſed: and accepted. 
The loſs of Dominique was RE IPC RIF by 


che acquiifition of St. Lucia, Several poſts in che 


latter of theſe iſlands had been ſeiſed by the Britiſh 
invaders, when the count appeared with an armament 
which: he deemed ſufficient: for the achievement of 


ſpeedy wand extenſive | conqueſts, The relief of 


St. Eucia, however, became an object of his prior 


„ bertions. He made two naval attacks, which admi- 


ral Barrington repelled, with a comparatively ſmall 
force: he then made a deſcent, and aſſaulted the 


troops; but brigadier Meadows fo firmly ſuſtained the 


repeated ſhocks which he received, that the count 
- retired after a great diminution of his force; and the 


Dec. 30. iſland was added to the n of his Briranni 


| + 


On the maria conan: deſultory hoſtilitics 
were for ſome time carried an by the royaliſts. A 


party of Indians and other warriors made an irruption 


into the ſettlement of Wyoming, and committed hor- 


Tible eruelties. Major-general Grey deſtroyed A 


great number of veſſels, beſides magazines, in the 


| bumanity. 


county of Plymouth ; and he ſurpriſed a body of light 


horſe at Qld-Tapan, wantonly putting many to the 


fword. The ſurpriſal of another corſs, by captain 
Wo tata was alfo attended with the exerciſe of in- 
Theſe 


4. Beſides the loſs of St. Luca, t e French were difpoſſeſſed, in this 
years of the ſmall iſlauds of St. Pierre and Miquelon, near -New- 
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Theſe irregular acts of warfare were fucceeded by 
an expedition to Georgia. Archibald Campbell, a 
gallant officer, was ſent from New-York with about 
3500 men, under the eſcort of commodore Hyde 
Parker; and major-general Prevoſt was ordered to 
advance by land from Eaſt-Florida with another 
cori; but, before the latter arrived in Georgia, the 
capital was in the poſſeſſion of the former. The 
troops eaſily effected a landing, and attacked the pro- 
vincials poſted near Savannah, who, being defeated, 
abandoned the defence of the town, which was im- 


3 


mediately ſeiſed with all its ſtores and ſhipping, The 


fugitives were purſued with alacrity, . 
evacuate the province. 

From theſe operations in the Weſt, our Abenden in 
called to the Eaſt, to which the war had already ex- 
tended; but the mention of the incidents of this 
period muſt be preceded by a ſhort retroſpect. Before 
the enactment of the bill for the regulation of the 


had been appointed by the directors to the governs 
ment of Bengal ; and the new ſtatute.confirmed him 
in that poſt. He endeavoured to reform ſome of the 
abuſes which prevailed in India; and labored to im- 
prove the revenues, and extend the influence of the 
company. But a regard to juſtice or humanity did 
not appear in all parts of his conduct. The Mogul 
having connected himſelf with the Mahrattas, to 
whom he had aſſigned ſome diſtricts which (in the 
agreement of the year 1765) were granted to him as 
royal demeſnes, the new governor reſolyed to with- 
hold from him the annual allowance ſtipulated by 
treaty, and to take forcible poſſeſſion of the ceded 
erritories, The nabob of Oude was equally inclined 


affairs of the Eaſt-India company, Warren Haſtings - 
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to prevent the Mahrattas from receiving the grant; 
and his troops, in conjunction with thoſe of the com- 
pany, repelled the forces of that ſtate, Pretending 
that the Rohillas, who had ſolicited his aid againſt 
the Mahrattas, were diſpoſed to join that enterpriſing 
nation, and that they had defrauded him of a ſum of 


money due to him by ſtipulation, the articles of - 


which, however, they declared that he had not per- 
formed, he meditated the conqueſt of their country; 
and, to enſure the ſucceſs of this ſcheme, he con- 
cluded a treaty with Haſtings, engaging to. pay a 
large ſum to the company for the ceſſion of the diſ- 
puted diſtricts, and to contribute liberally to the ſup- 
port of that army with which. the governor ſhould 
furniſh - him. Colonel Champion acted as com- 
mander of this force, which, having joined that of 
the nabob, defeated the Rohillas with great ſlaughters. 
The terricories of the vanquiſhed were ravaged with 
infamous barbarity; and, though reaſonable over- 
tures of peace were made by their chief, the Indian 
prince ſeemed to be bent on their extermination. 
Haſtings appears to have eagerly promoted that flagi- 
tious purpoſe ; but, when the rage of cruelty had 
ſubſided, the nabob accepted the ſubmiſſions and tri- 
butary offers of the Rohilla chief. The conduct of 
the governor, in this affair, expoſed him to the cen- 
ſure not only of the directors, but alſo of the pro- 
prietors ; and the former declared an intention of ap- 
plying to the king for his diſmiſſion. While this 
point was in ſuſpenſe, one of his agents intimated his 
reſignation of his office, which devolved on lieute- 
nant-general. Clavering, whoſe ſeat at the council- 
board of * Was immediately granted ta 
Wheeler. 


5. On the 23d of Aputh 1774. 
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Wheeler. When this intelligence had reached India, . > 


Clavering aſſumed the title of governor-general, and 
was ſupported by Francis againſt Haſtings and Bar- 


well. The council being thus divided, a double go- 


vernment threatened the ſettlement with confuſion ; 
but the opinion of the judges of the ſupreme court, 
aſſerting the invalidity of a reſignation which Haſtings 
diſavowed, induced the opponents of that artful and 
ambitious governor to acquieſce in the continuance of 
his power 5. The directors were, at firſt, inclined 
to call him to a ſtrict account for his defiance of their 
authority; and it was alſo propoſed, that he ſhould 
be proſecuted for peculation ; a charge to which other 


grounds of complaint were added. But his intereſt 


prevailed ; and the ſtorm ſubſided. 

The vindiQtive ſpirit of Haſtings, or his ſangui- 
nary policy, appeared in his treatment of the rajah 
Nunducomar, who had ' adduced againſt him charges 
of rapacity and extortion. ' The obnoxious Hindoo 
was firſt tried for a conſpiracy ; but, being acquitted 
of that offence, he was condemned, by an ex ff? 
fatto law, 'on the accuſation of forgery, and ſuffered 
an ignominious death. The conduct of the chief- 
Juſtice, fir Elijah Impey, who acted on this and on 


other occaſions as the creature of the governor, can- 


not be effectually vindicated. The deplorable fate of 


Nunducomar increaſed the unn which Haſtings 
had * by a ſyſtematic invaſion of the hereditary 
Tights 


6. Ninth Report of a Committee of the Commons, appointed to in- 
veſtigate the affairs of India. Haſtings had been for ſome time checked in 
his ambitious views by three of the members of the council, which con- 
faſted of five perſons, including himſelf ; but, when the death of colonel 
Monſon had 1educed the two parties to an equality, the caſting vote of the 
governar occaſioned a preponderancy of the balance in his favor. 


* 
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A. P. rights of the zemindars or land-holders ; but he pro- 
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ſecuted his arbitrary career, without regard to remon- 


ſtrance or complaint. 


To the cruelty which was exerciſed againſt the 
Rohillas, other tribes were expoſed, not only on the 
frontiers of Bengal, bnt alſo in the- environs of the 
Carnatic. It is not neceſſary that we ſhould partzou- 


lariſe theſe diſgraceful hoſtilities. 


The rapacity of the nabob of Arcot prompting 
him to engage in a war againſt the opulent rajah of 
Tanjour, the council of Madras ſupplied him with 
aid; and the rajah was, with little difficulty, deprived 
of his capital, and made priſoner. The directors, in- 
cenſed at theſe proceedings, ſent out lord Pigot as 


governor of that ſettlement, with an order for the 


re-eſtabliſhment of the Indian prince; and this point 
was accompliſhed by the ſpirit and farmneſs of that 


nobleman; 7 but, being haraſſed with the factious 


oppoſition of the majority of the council, he ſuſpended 
two of the members, and arreſted. the chief com- 
mander of. the army ; and his adverſaries retaliated 


this violence by ſeiſing him, and throwing him into 


priſon; a treatment by n his death was ac- 
celerated s. 
When 


- 


7. In the year 1776. 

8. This affair was fubmitted by Johnſtone to the 3 of the 
commons, in the ſeſſion which commenced in the autumn of the year 1776; 
but the houſe did not agree with that ſpeaker in his condemnation of the 
proceedings againft the unfortunate governor. In a ſubſequent ſeſſion, 
however, when admiral Pigot, brother of the deceaſed peer, moved fop 
an addreſs, recommending the proſecution of Stratton, Brooke, and other 


oppreſſors of the gavernor, the houſe readily acquieſced in the propoſal : 


but the delinquents, after a trial in the court of King's-Bench, ſuffered no 
other puniſhment than the exaction of a fine of 1000 pounds from each; 
a ſum of no moment in the ęſtimate of perſons who had profited by the 
ſpoils of India. 
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When the firſt intelligence of che rupture with A. — 5 


France arrived in Hindoſtan, a war was raging be- 
tween the Engliſh and the Mahrattas. A former 
war had been unjuſtly commenced againſt that ſtate 
by the council of Bombay ; and ſome territorial ac- 
guiſitions were the fruits of it. It had not long been 
_ cloſed by a treaty, when the wanton ambition of 
Haſtings occaſioned a renewal of hoſtilities, This 


war, however, did not prevent him from giving due 
attention to the means of diſtreſſing the French. 


Their inferior ſettlements were quickly reduced; and 
fir Edward Vernon failed from Madras to co-operate 
with major-general Monro in an attempt for the re- 
duction of Pondicheri. Meeting with a French 
ſquadron of ſuperior force, he gained the advantage 


in a ſhort conflict; and, when the troops, after a 


- ſeries of well-conducted and vigorous operations, had 
greatly injured the fortifications, he ſent a party of 
ſeamen to aſſiſt in a general aſſault. The dread of 
ſuch an attack induced the governor. (M. de Belle- 


combe) to capitulate ; and favorable conditions were 08. 15, 


granted to the garriſon and the inhabitants. 
An animated continuance of the war was recom- 


mended to the parliament, when the king opened a Nov. 26, 


new ſeſſion; and the addreſſes of both houſes ſignified 
a full concurrence with the royal wiſh, An early 


opportunity was taken by the members of oppoſition, 


to reprobate thoſe intemperate menaces (contained in 
the manifeſto of the commiſhoners) which held out 
a proſpect of ſuch a change in the conduct of the 
war, as would ſubject the provincials and their coun- 
try to the utmoſt exceſſes of military outrage, that 
the French might not derive much benefit from their 
new alliance, Coke moyed, that this part of the 

rh pro- 
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A. P. proclamation ſhould be publicly diſavowed by the 
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king; but the miniſterial party denied that any wanton 
eruelty was intended; and the motion was rejected. 
The marquis of Rockingham, with equal inefficacy, 
made the ſame propoſal to the peers. 

The circumſtances of the engagement between 
Admiral Keppel and the count ,d'Orvilliers, occa- 
honed ſome diſcuſhon in both houſes. The earl of 


* Briſtol propoſed an inquiry into the conduct of the 


chief officers concerned; but the peers. deemed it 
unneceſſary. In the other houſe, T emple Luttrell 
having moved, that the. king ſhould be deſired to give 
orders for the trial of fir Hugh Palliſer, that officer 


declared, that he had demanded a court-martial for 


the inveſtigation of the delinquency of Keppel 9, 
The latter defended himſelf with temper againſt the 
vehement attacks of the - vice-admiral ; and blame 
was imputed to the direCtors of the naval department, 
for having conſented to the trial of a commander in 
chief, on the adduction, of a charge which, they had 
reaſon to believe, originated in mere malice. 

The judicial proceedings againſt Keppel engroſſed, 


for ſeveral weeks, the public attention; and the rage 


of party vented itſelf, during the trial, in obloquy and 
reerimination. The adyocates of the miniſtry, in 


general, ſupported the cauſe of the. vice-admural ; 


while the popular party warmly eſpouſed the admi- 
ral's intereſt. After an ample ſcrutiny, the court- 
martial unanimouſly pronounced the charge © mali- 
& cious and ill-founded, and declared, that the 
> | | e admiral, 
9. The vice-admiral was influenced, on this occaſion, by a reſentment 
of the refuſal of Keppel to fign a paper, tending to the vindication of 


fir Hugb from the reflexions with which his conduct had been aſſalled, 
gat only in converſation, but in print. 
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admiral, far from having, by miſconduct or neglect - — 


of duty, loſt an opportunity 'of rendering eſſential * 
ſervice to the ſtate, © behaved as became a judicious, 
« brave, and experienced officer.” He was there 
fore honorably acquitted ; and this deciſion was fol- 
lowed by a vote of thanks from each houſe, as well 
as by public rejoicings in various parts of the king- 
dom. Palliſer was now conſtrained, by the clamors 
ef the people, to reſign the poſt of commiſſioner of 
the admiralty, and other employments ; and he was 
alſo ſubjected to the cogniſance of a court-martial, 
by which, however, he was acquitted, though he was 
blamed for not having informed the * of the 
eee of his ſiisp. | 

The miſconduct of the earl. of Sandwich, in the A 
rection of the admiralty, drew ſevere cenſures from 
the opponents of the court; and two motions were 
made by Fox for his crimination. Lord Howe, 
who had reſigned his command in America, 
condemned the earl's negligence and mal-admi- 
niſtration, and his inadequate uſe of ample means 
of naval defence and annoyance; and Keppel con- 
curred with thoſe ſpeakers who repreſented the lords 
of the admiralty as wholly unqualified for the diſ- 
charge of the duties of their function. But the mo- 
tions were rejected; and a third, which was intended 
to procure the earl's diſmiſſion, was equally fruitleſs. 
An inquiry into che management of the Trans- 
Atlantic war being commenced by the commons at 
the deſire of ſir William Howe, earl Cornwallis and 
other officers gave their teſtimony in favor of the 
general ;. but the evidence of ſome witneſſes tended 
to his diſadvantage The miniſter and lord George 


Germain, 
Se - 


{ 


* 9 
” 
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Germain, having reluctantly given way to the in- 
veſtigation, would not ſuffer it to be completed, 

+ The various. grievances, civil; political, and com- 
mercial, wnder which the inhabitants of Ireland had 
long labored, had filled that kingdom with diſcontent; 
and an opportunity of obtaining ſome redreſs ſeemed 
to be afforded by thoſe circumſtances. of embarraſſ- 
ment. in which Great-Britain was involved by the 

Armed affociations were formed, leſs for the 


roi of the realm againſt the attempts of invaders, 


than for the aſſertion of juſtifiable claims; a diſplay 


of refolution which - promiſed greater efficacy than 
could be expected from the mere allegation even of 


indiſputable rights. Seyeral efforts were made in the 


Bruiſh parliament to procure an immediate removal 
of the chief grounds of Hibernian complaint ; but it 
was agreed that the affair ſhould be e for the 
purpoſe of accurate inquiry. 

Before the two houſes were diſmiſſed, an 3 
event, which many politicians had predicted, was 
announced by the ſervants of the crown, in the com- 


munication of a menacing paper, which the marquis 


d' Almadovar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, had delivered 


June 16. to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. In this declaration, 


complaint was made of various inſults and injuries, 


"moſt of which, however, were imaginary rather than 


real ; and the neceffity of having recourſe to martial 
deciſion was intimated 1. The members of oppoſi- 
tion now ſatiriſed the folly and blindneſs of the mini- 
ſer and his abettors, who had ridiculed, as abſurd 


and 


20 From this diplomatic paper it appeared, that the mediation of the 
court of Madrid had been accepted by the kings of France and Great- 
Britain, but that the propoſitions which his catholic majeſty offered as the 

ds of peace were rejected by the court of London, after a negotiation 


of months, % 


= 
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and viſionary, all prognoſtications of the interference 

of foreign powers. Thoſe meaſures which, by pro- 
ducing a civil war, had expoſed the nation, in a feeble 
and diſtracted condition, to the attacks of powerful 
enemies, were ſtigmatiſed with a renewal of ſevere 
reprobation ; and it was urged, that nothing but a 
complete change of ſyſtem could fave the flate from 
ruin. Theſe remarks were treated with that diſregard 
which was expected by the anti-miniſterial orators, 
acquainted as they were with the arrogance and ob- 
ſtinacy of the leaders of the cabinet. 

As it was apprehended, that an invafion might be 
attempted by the French and Spaniards, the miniſter 
propoſed, that the militia ſhould be doubled: but, 
though the commons paſſed a bill to that effect, the 
peers rejected the clauſe of compulſive duplication; 
and no other augmentations were allowed than 
the addition of volunteer companies to the exiſting 
regiments of militia, At-the ſame time, for the 
improvement of the means of naval defense, a bill 
was enacted by which various claims of protection 
againſt the arbitrary e of impreſſing were 
annulled r. 

The dread of an invaſion, became more ſtrong and 
general, when the count d'Orvilliers directed his 
courſe towards Spain, that he might join the fleet 
which the new enemy of Great-Britain had equipped. 

This junction being effected, a fleet of ſixty-ſix fail 
| | of 


xr, The pecuniary grants of this . ſeſſion amounted to 15,729,654 
younds. Of the bills which were enacted, one was calculated to afford 
diſſenting miniſters and ſchool-maſters that relief from doctrinal ſub- 
fcription which they had repeatedly ſolicited, and to which, they thought, 
they had a fair claim, after the late conceſſions to the catholics. Several 
bills paſſed in favor of Ireland; but they were not of ſuch a nature as to 
give ſatisfaQion to the inhabitants of that kingdom, reſtricted and _— 
as they were. 
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A. D. of the line, and fourteen. n entered the Britiſh 
"77% channel; and, as military preparations had been made 
in ſome; of the northern provinces of France, it was 
1 concluded that a deſcent in this ifland was the im- 
', mediate object of the foe, 
The principal Britiſh fleet was ** che * 
of fir Chatles Hardy, an aged and inactive ſeaman. 
He was cruiſing in idle parade, when the French 
and Spaniſh, fleets ſailed up the channel. His force, 
indeed, was inadequate to the maintenance of a regular 
conteſt with the enemy, as it a not amount to r 
ſhips of the line. 

The combined fleets having 2 11 the vicinicy 
f Plymouth, the deſtruction of that naval arſenal 
was dreaded by all who knew the defenceleſs ſtate of 

the port. But the French admiral and his aſſociates 
had no idea of the facility with which they might 
have inflicted eſſential damage; and, as the ravages 
' of ſickneſs had greatly diminiſhed the number of their 

| men, they were inclined to make their retreat. After 
7 | the capture of a ſhip of 64 guns, which fell in their 
way. from the inadvertency of her commander, . they 

retired from the Devonſhire coaſt, and ſailed towards 

the land's-end. They could not prevent Sir Charles 

Hardy from proceeding up the channel ; but they pur- 

fued him till they were apprehenſive of being drawn 

into danger. They then cloſed their parade, and haſt- 

ened into port, content with having inſulted the coaſts 

of thoſe who deemed themſelves maſters of the ſea. 

In a ſurvey of the operations of this year in-the 

weſtern hemiſphere, our firſt attention is called to the 

\ affairs of Georgia, as the winter did not produce, in 

the mild climate of that province, a ſuſpenſion of hoſ- 

tie a Prevoſt; after a laborious pro- 

? 4 0 
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greſs, inveſted Sunbury; and, having ſpeedily re- A.D. 


duced it, he marched to Savannah, whence he de- 
| tached lieutenant-colonel Campbell to promote the 
{ubjeCtion of the inland parts of the province. This 
officer received the ſubmiſſions of many of the inha- 
bitants, and took poſſeſſion of the town of Auguſta ; 
but, as his motions were cloſely watched by the ad- 
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yanced parties of Lincoln (who had been ſent into 


South-Carolina to take the chief command of the 
ſouthern army), he found the poſt untenable, and was 
therefore ordered to abandon it. While Lincoln was 
taking meaſures for circumſcribing the quarters of the 
Britiſh troops, the brother of the major general ſur- 
priſed and totally defeated a body of 2000 men, ſo as 
to give an important check to the views of the Ame- 
tican commander. The . Britiſh general afterwards 
took an opportunity of invading South-Carolina ; and 
his approach filled Charles- town with alarm and con- 
ſternation. He was encouraged to hope, that he might 
enforce the ſurrender of the place before the return of 
Lincoln from an inland expedition; but, being diſap- 
pointed by the reviving ſpirit of the inhabitants, he 
retired to the ſouthward, A poſt which he garriſoned 
in his return was attacked by a conſiderable force; 
but the aſſault was inefficacious. Before he re- 
-entered Georgia, he ſeiſed Port-Royal, one of the 
inſular dependencies of South-Carolina. | 
The recovery of Georgia being eagerly defired by 
the provincials, the count d'Eſtaing engaged to affiſt 
them in the attainment of that object; but other 
tranſactions in which he was concerned claim previ- 
ous notice. The arrival of vice-admiral Byron, with 
a reinforcement for the fleet in the Weſt-Indies, in- 
duced the count to forbear offenſive operations for 
Vol. IX. Ee ſcyeral 
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+ ſeveral months, and to ſhelter bimſelf in the harbour 
of Fort-Royal, in Martinique. Atlength, however, 
he ventured to rouſe himſelf from his inactivity, when 
Byron had ſailed away for the proteCtion of a home- 


ward-bound commercial fleet. He now detached 
ſome of his ſhips for the reduction of the iſland of 
St. Vincent. A ſmall force having -made a deſcent 
without oppoſition, the Caribbs joined the invaders; 
and this circumſtance facilitated the acquifition of the 


iſland. When the enemy had gained unmoleſted poſ. 
ſeſſion of the heights near the capital, the governor 


June 16.capitulated, though it was in his power to have made 


ſome reſiſtance. The count, ſoon after, ſailed with 
a formidable fleet, and a ſtrong body of ſoldiers, to- 


'wards Grenada, which was in a weak ſtate of de- 


fence. The debarkation was quickly followed by the 
attack of an entrenched eminence, which commanded 


July ;. the town and fort of St. George. The French were 


unſucceſsful in the firſt onſet ; but a renewal of their 


efforts rendered them victorious; and, after ſome diſ- 


pute concerning the terms of ſurrender, the garriſon 
and the inhabitants ſubmitted to the diſcretion of the 
conquerors. Byron, having left a convoy with the 
mercantile ſhips, prepared to obſtruct the views of 
the enemy. He hoped to relieve Grenada; which, 
however, had been completely reduced under the 
French yoke before his appearance near the coaſt. 


July 6. He endeavoured to bring d Eſtaing to a cloſe conflict 


but the count, not truſting to the ſuperiority of his 
force, ſtudiouſi eluded the aims of his brave op- 
Ponent, The engagement was partial and deſultory 22; 


in, 
$3.4 4% T7 101. - — 2179 
— 12. In this "ID TY the Brie Jig of killed and wounded 


Amounted to 529; and it is obſervable, that 1 number any, correſpond- 
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of St. George prevented a renewal of attack in the 
morning, Byron ſailed to St. Chriſtopher's for the re- 
paration of naval damage. After an interval of in- 
action, the count, at the defire of the Americans, 
undertook an expedition to Georgia. Prevoſt, ſenſible 
of the danger which threatened that province from 
the co-operation of a French fleet and army with the 
republicans, recalled the garriſons of his out-poſts to 
Savannah, and labored with zealous aſſiduity in the 
improvement of thoſe means of defence which his 
ſituation afforded. If the French, immediately after 
their diſembarkation, had attacked the Britiſh lines, 
they might have obtained poſſeſſion of the capital; 
but their negle& gave time for the erection of .new 


works, and for the arrival of a gallant and experienced 
cor fs under Maitland, whoſe ſervices were eſſential to 
the preſervation of the town. Lincoln having joined 


419 
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the count, regular approaches were made; and an og, g, 


aſſault was at length ordered. The few defenders of 


the place acted with extraordinary ſpirit againſt their 


numerous antagoniſts; and, when the confederate 


aſſailants ſeemed to think ſucceſs certain, they were 
repelled with conſiderable loſs. Confounded at this 


miſcarriage, they deſiſted from the ſiege; and, while 


the French re-ſought their ſhips, the Americans 
retired into South-Carolina. The failure of the en- 
terpriſe was imputed, by the diſguſt and diſcordancy of 


the allies, to the errors of mutual miſconduct 13. 
Ee 2 On 


ing had ſuffered in the action of the preceding year off Uſhant, between 
Keppel and d'Orvilliers. In both conflicts, the French ſuſtained a loſs 
which very far exceeded that of their adverſaries. 

13 Stedman's Hiſtory, vol. II, 


2 


was not very important. Having concerted an ex- 
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On the part of fir Henry Clinton, the campaign 


pedition with fir George Collier (who had been pro- 
moted to the chief naval command in North-America), 
he detached an inconſiderable force to the ſouthward; 


and, by the efforts of the ſoldiers and ſeamen, valuable 


ſtores were taken or deſtroyed in Virginia, and many 
ſmall ſhips, both of war and commerce, were cap- 
tured or burned. The general afterwards advanced, 


with a ſelect cori, for the ſeiſure of two forts 


on the banks of Hudſon's-river, while Waſhington 
remained on the defenſive. He effected his purpoſe, 
and garriſoned the forts ; but the Americans, under 
Wayne, re-took one of them by ſurpriſe, and flew or 
captured about 600 men. Jn an irruption into Con- 


necticut, three towns were reduced to aſhes by the 


vindiQtive ſpirit of the royaliſts; and, in an expedition 
to the bay of Penobſcot, the navy of the provincials 
received a ſevere blow from the ſeaſonable exertions of 
fir George Collier; for nineteen of their ſhips (from 
IO to 32 guns) were either blown up by their owa 


men, or taken by their adverſaries. 


Succeſs attended the firſt operations of the Spaniards 
in America. They invaded Weſt-Florida, and de- 
prived the Englith of ſome diſtricts; and, near the 


bay of Honduras, they expelled the logwood-cutters 
from their chief ſettlement. But they were ſoon 


driven from this poſt; and, by the bold efforts of a 


"ſmall party, they were diſpoſſeſſed of the fort of 


Omoa, loſing, at the ſame time, ſeveral ſhips, whoſe 
contents were of great value. The fort, however, 
was not long in the occupancy of Britiſh troops. 
The garriſon, being endangered by the continued 


attacks of beſiegers, took an opportunity of evacuat- 


ing the place. | In 
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In Africa, the French reduced the Britiſh forts land A. P. 


factories on the river Senegal; and, as theſe acqui- 
ſitions induced them to think Goree unworthy of re- 
tention, they abandoned that iſland, of which their 
enemies ſoon after took poſſeſſion. In Europe, they 
made an attempt upon Jerſey; but they did not even 
effect a landing. In the courſe of the year, ſeveral 
of their frigates and other ſhips of war, and many of 
their trading veſſels, as well as of thoſe which belonged 
ta their Spaniſh allies, were captured or deſtroyed; 
and the Britiſh commerce ſuſtained leſs injury than 
might have been expected. Of the mercantile flects 
which were endangered, that which was bound from 
the Baltic had the moſt remarkable eſcape, being 
ſaved by the extraordinary exertions of the captains 
Pearſon and Piercy, who, though they loſt their-re- 
ſpective ſhips, acquired great honor by their obſtinate 
reſiſtance to a ſquadron commanded by Paul Jones, 


who had entered 1 into the ſervice of the enemies of his . 


country 14. 


Ee 3 CHAP: 


14 An engagement between the Quebec and a French frigate merits- 


notice in this place. It was maintained with great fury for three hours 


and a half, At length, the Engliſh frigate took fire ; and the flames 
hercely raged till ſhe blew up, Captain Farmer was loſt with many of his 
men ; while others were preſerved by the humanity of the French, whoſe 


commander was mortally wounded in the conflict, which was allo. de- 


ſtructive of many of their countrymen, and almoſt reduced their ſhip to 
a wreck, 
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Commercial favors are granted to the Irifh.—Affeciations 
are formed in, Great-Britain for the refweſſion of 
min ſterial fra ligality and miſcondutt. — Burke in vain 
'fropuſes a filan of œconůomy.— Ilie commons vote for a 
reduction of the influence of the crown. — Alarming 
2 riots break out in London. —Charles-town is taken from 
" the Americans; —who are afterwards defeated near 
Camden. —Rodney obtarms a W "Wy over” _ 
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ts > Tar war had not hitherto been condued with 
ſuch, ability, or attended with ſuch ſuccels, as to 
afford hopes, to the Britiſh nation, of a favorable or 
fortunate termination of it. The court, however, 
reſolyed to perſevere in the conteſt; aud additions 
were made both to the military and naval equipments.” 


Nor. 25. When the king again appeared in parliament, he 


mentioned the neceſſity of exerting the moſt ſtrenuous 
efforts in the ſupport and defence of the realm, 
agiinſt the attacks of a moſt dangerous confederacy, 
and the attempts of thoſe who till prepared great 
armiments for the renewal of unjuſt and unprovoked 
hoſtilities: but, while he thus held out a proſpect of 
perl, he endeiyoured to remove all deſpondency by 
ap caling to the ſpirit of his people, on whoſe minds 
the menaces of enemies, and the approach of danger, 

ha. 
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had no o other effect, than to 77155 their courage, 5 
and call forth heroic exertions. 

The complimentary anſwers to the royal harangue 
were not voted without conteſt. The marquis of 

Rockingham propoſed an amendment, in which his 
majeſty ſhould be deſired to reflect on the ſtriking 
contraſt between the flouriſhing ſtate of his dominions, 
at the commencement of his reign, and the enfcebled 
and diſtracted condition in. which they now were, 
and to prevent, by a complete change of ſyſtem, the 
conſummation of public ruin. This propoſition was 
warmly combated ; and the peers decided againſt the 
admiſſion of it. Lord John Cavendiſh made, in the 
other houſe, a motion to the ſame purport, without 
any other effect than that of exerciſing the eloquence 
of the leaders of both parties? _ ” 

Early notice was taken of Hibernian affairs: | 
The earl of Shelburne lamented the diſtreſſed ſituation 
of the ſiſter, kingdom, oppreſſed in various modes, 
and deprived of thoſe commercial benefits which ſhe' 
had a right to demand. He juſtified the armed aſſo- 
ciations which had taken place in that realm, and 
inſiſted on the expediency of granting ſuch relief as 
would content the people, who would otherwiſe be. 
conſtrained to act with vigor for the recovery of their 
rights, and the reſcue of their nation from ruin. He 
ſeverely animadverted on the general negligence of 
the rulers of the cabinet, and on their particular in- 
attention to the claims, and diſregard of the ferment; 
of Ireland ; and concluded with a motion of cenſure 
againſt the miniſtry. The duke of Mancheſter argued 
in favor of the motion; and not only recommended 
an immediate redreſs of the grievances of the Iriſh, 


but alſo a ſpeedy attention to thoſe of the Britiſh 
„ nation, 


* 
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nation, as the only means of preventing the ebullition 
of that ſpirit which might attempt to reſtore, in a 
manner not the moſt pleaſing to the court, the long- 


| loft energy of the conſtitution. The duke of Rich- 


mond and other nobles ſpoke on the ſame fide; but 
heir arguments and remonſtrances were unſucceſsful. 
* When this ſubject was brought forward in the 
oy of commons, lord North promiſed to ſubmit 
ome propoſals to the conſideration of the aſſembly 
with all convenient diſpatch. But, before he had 
repared his ſcheme, 2 motion of cenſure was debated. 
The carl of Upper-Offory expreſſed his amazement 


at. the ſupine indifference with which the miniſtry 


heheld the meaſures of the afſociators, and the proſpect 
of a diffolution of the political Connexion between 
Ireland and Great-Britain ; and he moved, that the houſe 
ſhould, declare it to be highly criminal to have neg· 


lected a due regard, to the relief of the Hibernian 


| nation, after the proceedings of the laſt ſeſſion, and to 
| have ſuffered the diſcontents of that realm to riſe ta 


2 dangerous height. Burke repreſented, in ſtrong 


eglors, the diſaſtrous ſtate of the whole Britiſh 


empire; and vehemently arraigned the conduct of 


choſe wretched ſlateſmen, whoſe counſels had 
already occaſioned the loſs of many flouriſhing pro- 
vinces and valuable iſlands, and would ſoon, if not 
checked, produce. a disjunction of Ireland from all 
dependence on this country. Fox t, Dunning, and 
Barre, were likewiſe ſeyere in their remarks on 

ö miniſterial 


1. The free obſervations of this ſpeaker bad lately involved him in a 
duel with Adam, one of the adkerents of the court; and à fimilar 
rengontre afterwards took place between the earl of Shelburne and Fullarton. 
Each of the miniſterial combatants wounded his antagoniſt, but not 
Gangeroully. 
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miniſterial delinquency. But the courtiers denied, * - 4 
that any of the grievances of . which the Iriſh com- 
plained were imputable to the preſent cabinet; and 
affirmed, that much had lately been done for the 
benefit of that people. By their influence, the earl's 


motion was rejected. 


The premier had no ſooner concerted with his 
aſſociates the means of allaying the diſguſts of the 
Iriſh nation, than he offered three propoſitions for the Dec. 13 
aſſent of the commons. The firſt tended to the 
allowance of a free exportation of wool and of all 
woollen manufactures from Ireland; the ſecond 
granted the ſame permiſſion with regard to glaſs; and 
the third admitted the ſubjects of that kingdom to the 
liberty of trading with the Britiſh plantations. Theſe. 
advantages, he hoped, would ſatisfy the Iriſh,” with- 
out giving umbrage to their Britiſh neighbours. The 


former would not be able to rival the latter in the 


favorite article of fine woollen cloths; or, if they 
ſhould, the jealouſy of the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain ought to give way to the general proſperity of 


the empire. The two firſt propoſitions were matters 


of right rather than of favor; but the third might 
juſtly be deemed an indulgence, as Great-Britain 
might fairly with-hold, from any nation whatever, 
all participation of the trade of her colonies. To 
prevent this favor from being injurious to thoſe who 
would confer it, the traffic in queſtion, he added, 
muſt be accompanied with an equality of impoſts. 
Theſe propoſals were ſanctioned by the houſe; and 
other reſolutions, favorable to the commerce of 
Ireland, were unanimouſly adopted. Bills founded 
on theſe ſuggeſtions were quickly carried through both 
Ts houſes, 
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A D. houſes, to the great joy, of the inhabitants of the 
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weſtern realm. | 
A motion from the * of Rich gd, os another 


from. the earl of Shelburne, complaining of the enor- 
mous waſte of the public money, ſerved only to expoſe. 
the miniſtry, without repreſſing the abuſe. The duke 
propoſedan addreſs, which ſhould repreſent to the king. 


the neceſſity, of applying an inſtant remedy to that 


evil, and ſhould particularly recommend a conſider- 
able reduction of the civil liſt; and the earl's motion 
intimated, that the alarming addition made to the 
public debt, under the head of extraordinaries, re- 


_ quired an immediate and a powerful check. ; Theſe 


propoſitions. were eaſily exploded by the influence of 
thoſe. who were intereſted in the continuance of the 
prevailing ſyſtem. | GE is 1 
At this conjuncture, a ſpirit of diſcontent gained 
ground. Not only the laviſh conſumption of the 
national treaſure, but the prevalence of a variety of 
abuſes and grievances, arouſed the indignation of a 
great part of the community. Aſſociations were pro- 
poſed, with ;a- view of obtaining redreſs ; and, not- 


withſtanding the attempts, of the friends of the court 
to counter-act combinations which they deemed 


ſeditious, the opponents of the miniſtry ſtrengthened 
their party, and continued to machn the neceſſity of 


a reform. 
The inhabitants of the county of Vork took the 


lead in the ſcheme of aſſociation ; and, at a meeting 


Nec. 30. of the frecholders, it was reſolved, that a petition 


ſhould be preſented to the houſe of commons, depre- 
citing an increaſe of the public burthens, lamenting 
the height to which the unconſtitutional influence of 


the crown had riſen, and conjuring the aſſembly to 


promote 
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promote a ſtrict ceconomy in the adminiſtration of 4p, | 


the national finances, and aim at the abolition of 
ſinecure places, unmerited penſions, and otlier emo- 
luments, the diſtribution of which increaſed the royal 
patronage to an alarming extent. It was voted at 


the ſame meeting, that a committee ſhould be ap- 
pointed to frame a plan of general aſſociation, as a 


barrier againſt the effects of miniſterial profuſion and 
miſconduct. 


The freeholders of Miadleſex were eager to concur 


with thoſe of Yorkſhire in the ſcheme of reformation; 
71. In A. D. 


and they prepared a peticion ef a ſimilar nature. 
many other counties, the ſame courſe was purſued; 
and the voice of complaint ſounded an alarm through 


the kingdom. 
When the parliament had re- aſſembled, the petition 


780. 


from York was preſented by fir George Saville, WhO pe; 8. 


juſtified the application as a patriotic and conſtituti- 
onal meaſure, and urged the commons to pay that 
ſerious attention to it which it's nature and i importance 
required. Lord North hoped, that the houſe would 
not too haſtily accede to the prayer of the petition, 
but would examine the grounds on which it reſted; 
and it was ordered, as were the other petitions, to 


remain for ulterior conſideration. On the ſame day, 


the earl of Shelburne moved for a committee which 


ſhould inquire into the public expenditure ; but, after 


a debate in which the earl of Hillſborough and lord 


Stormont gave vent to their malignity in vilifying the 
motives and views of the provincial aſſociators, the 


propoſal was rejected. 
A plan of ceconomical reform was prepared by gg, 11. 


Burke, and developed to the commons with his uſual 


brilliancy of eloquence. The moſt prominent 
features 
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a) ſtores of his. ſcheme, were theſe. He recommended 
a ſale of the landed eſtates belonging to the crown, 
* a ſubjection of the principality of Wales and 
other palatine eſtabliſhmenis to the ordinary juriſdic- 
tion of his majeſty; by which means many uſeleſs 
and expenſive offices would be ſuppreſſed, and the 
ümmoderate influence of the crown diminiſhed. He 
propoſed, a limitation of penſions; the abolition of 
the boards of trade and works, and of a variety of 
places in the royal houſe-hold; a reduction of the 
expences of the board of ordnance ; new regulations 
in the management of the mint; the ſuppreflion' of 
ſubordinate treaſuries; and other judicious retrench- 
ments., Bills were, introduced in conſequence of his 
ſuggeſtions; and his party began to expect, that 
ſome; point would be gained, 1 the people in the 

- - , coprle « of the ſeſhon. 
| In ſubſerviency to this plan, it was requeſted by 

colonel, Barre, that the houſe would appoint a com- 

mittee of pecuniary control; and the miniſter ſo far 
yielded. to the public wiſh, as to prepare, a bill 
(which paſſed into a law) for the appointment of 
fix commiſſioners of accounts, who were not ſenators. 
But his ſcheme was derided as inadequate and 
deluſive. | 

Ia the diſcuſion of one of the bills brought forward 
by, Burke, a. debate aroſe concerning the right of 
parliamentary interference in the expenditure of the 
civil lift. Rigby (pay-maſter of the army) main - 
tained, that it would be an act of great injuſtice to 
control the management of a revenue which had been 

ſettled on the king for lite, or to appropriate to the 
general banefit the expected fruits of the propoſed re- 


EWAnons: Mm that department. But other ſpeakers more 
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March 8. 
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conſtitutionally argued, that, as the revenue in queſtion A. D. 
had been aſſigned in truſt for the good of the ſtate, * 


the diſpoſal of it was neceſſarily ſubject to the inquiry 
and control of thoſe who had granted it; and that, if 
the commons ſhould not aſſert and exerciſe this right, 
they would betray the intereſts of their conſtituents. 
The deciſion of this important queſtion was ſacrificed 
to the order of the day,' by the efforts of the gene- 
rality of the miniſterial members, who deprecated 
the agitation of a point of ſuch delicacy, 

A clauſe which related to the ſuppreſſion of the 
office of third ſecretary of ftate, was warmly con- 
teſted; and it was at length excluded from the bill by 
a majority of only ſeven voices. This inconſiderable 
difference of number in favor of the court gave ſome 
alarm to the miniſter; and his apprehenſions did not 
ſubſide when the queſtion for the abolition of the 
board of trade was decided againſt him by a plurality 
of eight votes. In the next diviſion, however, he 
triumphed over the advocates of official reduction; 
and he gained other advantages over them, to the ruin 
of the whole ſcheme. q 

The petitions of the people being taken into con- 


fideration after ſome delay, Dunning harangued the April 6. 


houſe in their ſupport. The influence of which they 
complained, he ſaid, was too clear to be diſputed; 
and the expediency of a reform was too obvious to be 
denied, except by thoſe who received the wages of 
corruption. By the prevailing miniſterial ſyſtem, the 
benefits of the conſtirution were in a great meaſure 
loſt, as influence ſupplied the place of open tyranny; | 
and, when the conduct of the court was of this com- 
plexion, he thought it juſtifiable in the public to 
aſſociate for the purpoſe of procuring a redreſs of 

alarming 
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D. alarming abuſes and grievances. - When he had 
moved for a reſolution, intimating, that the influence 
of the crown had increaſed, was increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed, the imputation was contro- 


verted by earl Nugent and other courtiers : but the 
ſpeaker of the houſe boldly maintained the truth of 
the charge; and the motion was carried by a majority 
of eighteen. Eagerly proſecuting his advantage, 


Dunning moved, that it was competent to that houſe 


to ſcrutiniſe and correct abuſes in the expenditure of 


the civil liſt, as well as in every other branch of the 


national revenue; and, though the premier urged a 
-poſtponement of the queſtion, it was readily decided 


in the affirmative. | It was then propoſed by Thomas 
Pitt, that the commons ſhould declare it to be their 
duty to provide an immediate and effectual redreſs of 


the abuſes to which the petitions referred. To this 
motion aſſent was alfo given; and, on a ſubſequent 


occaſion, it was not only voted, that an account of 
all ſums paid out of the public revenue, for the uſe of 
any member of parliament, ſhould be communicated 
to the houſe early in every ſeſſion, but alſo that the 
treaſurer of the chamber, and the occupants of ſome 
other offices in the king's domeſtic eſtabliſhment, 
mould be diſabled from fitting in that houſe. 


The people exulted in theſe victories over their 


miniſterial enemies, and fondly hoped to profit by the 


ſpirit of che new majority. Bnt an interval of ad- 


journment, occaſioned by the indiſpoſition of {fir 
Fletcher Norton, tended to the fruſtration of their 
hopes, by giving time for the operation of courtly 


intrigues, and che decline of the ardor of the friends 


of » oppoſition... When Dunning moved, that the 


king ſhould Se 0 not to W or diſſolve 
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the parliament, before proper meaſures ſhould have _ 


been taken for a diminution of the influence of the - 


crown, and a correction of the other evils of which 
the public complained, the queſtion was determined 


againſt his party by a majority of fifty-one. Fox 


now poured forth ſevere and juſt inveCtives againſt the 
treachery of thoſe members who had thus deſerted the 
cauſe of their country ; but their conduct was de- 
fended by lord North, in gratitude for tho benefit 
which he derived from it. 

The popular cauſe was injured, in no ſmall des, 
by the exceſſes of thoſe miſcreants who at this time 
diſturbed the peace of the metropolis. The enact- 
ment of the late bill for the relief of the Engliſh 
catholics hadgiven pleaſure to all perſons of moderate 
and humane diſpoſitions ; and it was the wiſh of ſuch 
characters, that the profeſſors of the ſame faith in 
Scotland ſhould meet with equal indulgence. It Was 
therefore reſolved, that application ſhould be. made to 
the parliament for an act of relief; but a party of 
preſbyterian zealots endeavoured to baffle this inten- 
tion, by - propagating alarms of the danger of the 


proteſtant eſtabliſhment. The dread of popery in- 


flamed the vulgar; and ſome outrages'were committed 
againſt the perſons and property of the catholics at 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow. The ſame. intolerant 
ſpirit gave riſe, in England, to an aſſociation of 
methodiſts, preſbyterians, and other bigots, who 
choſe lord George Gordon, a weak enthuſiaſt, for 
their preſident. The repeal of the act which favored 
the catholics, was the grand object at which this ſociety 


aimed. The preſident was attended to Weſtminſter, June 2. 


-with a petition for that purpoſe, by a very numerous 
_ of . en with n individuals ho 
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hoped to have an opportunity of indulging, amidſt 
ſcenes of confuſion, an avidity of rapine. Some of 
the members of both houſes were roughly treated by 
theſe turbulent petitioners; and clamor and tumult 
filled the avenues to the place of ſenatorial meeting. 
The petition being preſented, lord George moved, 
that an immediate diſcuſſion of it ſhould take place; 
but, after ſome debate, the houſe refuſed to agreę to 


the motion. In the evening, the blockade of the two 


houſes cealed; but a party of rioters attacked the 
chapels of the Sardinian- and Bavarian miniſters, and 
made great havock in thoſe buildings. The next day, 
little diſturbance enſued : bat this pauſe was ſucceeded 


by dreadful outrages. If the magiſtrates had made 


an early uſe of the military power, the riots. might 
have been {ſpeedily ſuppreſſed ; but they ſeemed ex- 


tremely unwilling to have recourſe to that. violent 


remedy, which, however, would have prevented 
much miſchief. - | 

The fury of the rabble 6 itſelf, for ſeveral 
days, on the houſes and chapels of the catholics, and 
the habitations of other obnoxious individuals. Some 
of the rioters being committed to Newgate, their 
friends demanded their releaſe ; ; and, when this 
demand had been rejected, the priſon was fired. 


The felons and debtors eſcaped during the con- 


flagration; and, from other gaols, the banditti received 


an acceſſion of ſtrength. At lengih, the ſoldiers 


were ordered by a magiſtrate to fire on the aſſailants 
of the houſe of the earl of Mansfield; but their 


efforts did not prevent the deſtruction of the building 


and it's valuable contents. It was the intention of the 


populace to plunder: the Bank; and an attack was 


.zqade upon that repoſitory of the national wealth; 
| 2 but 
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but it was too well guarded to be forced. For the 22 


reſcue of the city from the danger to which it was . 


expoſed, the privy council commanded the troops to June 7. 


act without waiting for the ſan&ion. of the civil 
power; and a conſiderable ſlaughter enſued, in which 
not only the guilty, but many innocent perſons, were. 
involved. Peace was, by theſe means, re-eſtabliſhed 
in-the city ; in which, during the commotions, trade 
and buſineſs had been, in a great meaſure; ſuſpended 2. 

The court reſolved to proceed with ſeverity againſt 
the moſt turbulent of the rioters: Of thoſe who 
were tried and condemned in London, nineteen 
ſuffered death ; but this was the fate of only a ſmall 
number of thoſe who were convicted in Southwark. 
Lord George Gordon, after a cloſe confinement in 
the Tower, was tried for high treaſon ; but ſo great 
was the effect of the eloquence of Erſkine, that it 
principally contributed to the acquittal of the priſoner. 
It does not appear; indeed, that he intentionally 
promoted the riots, though his abſurd conduct gave, 
occafion to them. A receptacle of lunatics would 
have been a proper place for his detention. 

To quiet the minds of bigoted proteſtants, whoſe 
prejudices had led to ſuch miſchiefs, the commons 
| paſſed ſeveral reſolutions, repreſenting the late act in 
favor of the catholics as not inconſiſtent with a 
zealous regard for the intereſts of the reformed faith ; 
and they alſo agreed to a bill containing ſtrong 
reſtrictions of the education of the children of pro- 
teſtants by profeſſors of the Romiſh religion: But the 

Ft Tee SHADE 8 peers, 


2. Annual Regider, both the Old and che New, for tha year 1780. 
lt was '4ffirmed, that above 200 perſons were killed by the ſoldiery in 
thele riots, excluſive of thoſe who died of their wounds in hoſpitals. 
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o peers, conſidering this bill as . with-held 
their aſſent. 

The riots bed in bak conſequences; favorable 
to the court. That ſpirit of aſſociation, which 


' threatened. the ruin of an odious miniſtry, ſunk under 


the ſuſpicion of dangerous views; and the whole 
nation ſeemed ready to ruſh into an ignominious 
flavery, diſgraceful to the Britiſh name. kt 
When the king diſmiſſed the two houſes, with 
thanks for the ample ſupphes which had been granted 3, 
he deprecated a return of outrage and confuſion; and 
urged, as an important truth, that © rebellious in- 
% ſurrections to reſiſt, or to reform the laws, muſt 
« endeither in the deſtruction of the perſons who 
% make the attempt, or in the ſubverſion of our free 
and happy conſtitiition.” That he might derive a 
ſpeedy advantage from the decline of the late un- 
courtly ſpirit, he gave orders for a diſſolution of the 
parliament, before it ſhould arrive at a ſeventh ſeſſion. 
The joy which aroſe from the ſuppreſſion of the 
he received no {mall acceſſion from the intelligence 


of a ſucceſsful expedition of the Britiſh general on the 


American ſtation. The apprehenfion of an attack 


of New-Y ork. by the army of Waſhington and the 
fleet of the count d' Eſtaing, had induced ſir Henry 


Clinton to recall the troops from Rhode-Iſland to the 
defence of that town; but, when he was informed 


of the retreat of the French admiral from the 


American coaſts, he reſolved to employ, in the 


recovery of South-Carolina, a force which bad long 
been inactive. After ſome difficulties and loſſes, the 
ee, ans John and: 1 , andy while the 
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troops lowly proceeded (by land, and over creeks and 4 
rivers) to Charles-town, the fleet ſailed towards the 


harbour. Having eafily cleared the bar, vice-admiral 


Arbuthnot took the firſt opportunity of paſſing a fort 
which obſtructed his progreſs ; and he accompliſhed 
that point with ſmall loſs. The batteries now began 
to play upon the town; and the Americans ſoon 
became ſenſible of the ability with which the works 
had been planned and conſtructed by major Moncrieff, 
and of the alertneſs and dexterity which attended all 
the operations of the ſiege. But, as they ſtill pre- 
ſerved a communication with their countrymen, a 
detachment was ſent to ſeiſe ſome poſts near Cooper's- 
river; and the exertions of this cars were vigorous 
and effectual. The beſieged being at length reduced 


* 
to 


to deſpair, a capitulation was adjuſted, the terms of May 12, 


which were not very favorable to them, as not only 
all who had borne arms during the ſiege, but even 
the inactive citizens, were to be deemed priſoners 4. 
The ſurrender of the capital was followed by the 
general ſubmiſſion of South-Carolina, when the 


active courage of Tatleton (untempered on this oc= 


caſion with humanity) had routed, captured, or 
deſtroyed, the ſmall remains * the republican force 
in that province 5. 

After the departure of Clinton from the territory 
which he had ſubdued, earl Cornwallis acted as 
governor of the province. He ſoon found, that the 
inhabitants were not, in general; fincere in their 
ſubmiſſion, and that nothing but the terrors inſpired 
by his troops prevented a revolt. In the hope of 

Ff 2 recovering 

4. The garriſon, including the militia; and the banden of ſunken ot 
captured ſhips, amounted to 6000 perſons; | | 

5. Stedman's Hiſtoty, vol. 2. 
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1708 recovering a territory thus imperfectly ſubdued, an 
army advanced towards Camden, under the command 
of Gates. The earl haſtened to oppoſe the intruders; 
Aug: 16.and he attacked them with great ſpirit, though he had 
ſcarcely 2000 men to act againſt . The American 
militia fled at the firſt charge; but the regulars fought 
with courage. The advantage of ſituation, however, 
had been obtained by their adverſaries; and the Britiſh 
peer was completely victorious, with a ſmall loſs of 
men, .compared with that of the republicans, of whom 
| {by his account) above 800 were killed. Tarleton, 
ſoon after, totally defeated a corps which had not been 
in the late action. Cornwallis had now an opportu- 
nity of invading North-Carolina; but, when he had 
made little progreſs, he thought proper to retire, on 
the receipt of intelligence, intimating, that a detach- 
ment under Ferguſon had been aloft entirely 
b to or taken. 

In the abſence of fir Henry Clinton from New- 
York, the occupants of that important ſtation had 
expected an unfriendly viſit; but the weakneſs of 
Waſhington's army diſcouraged all attempts againſt 
that city. Hearing that diſcontent had appeared in 
that army, and that the inhabitants of New-Jerſcy 
were not perfectly pleaſed with the conduct of their 
rulers, general Knyphauſen detached a ſtrong body 
into the province ;'from which, however, the invaders 

ſoon found it expedient to retire. On the appearance 

. of a French fleet and troops at Rhode-ifland, Clinton 
and Arbuthnot prepared for an attack of the joint 

armament; but the movements of Waſhington, and 

2 want of harmony between the Britiſh commanders, 

occaſioned. an abortion, of the ſcheme. Sir Henry 


was afterwards engaged in a negotiation with major- 
general 


FY 
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3 Arnold, who, not thinking that his ſervices a. 
had been ſufficiently rewarded by the congreſs, reſolved , 
to join the royaliſts, and deliver up to them an im- 
portant poſt. The latter part of this ſcheme was 
fruſtrated, the diſcontented officer being obliged to 
expedite his eſcape by the ſudden ſeiſure of major 
Andre, who had been ſent from New-York to treat 
with him The unfortunate priſoner, whoſe merit 
and accompliſhments had ſecured to him the eſteem of 
the brave and the affection of the fair, was tried by 
a court- martial; and, being condemned as a ſpy, he 
ſuffered. an ignominious death. 
The maritime incidents, in the earlier part of 
the year, were not deſtitute either of glory or ad- 
vantage to the nation. Sir George Rodney, ſailing 
with a ſquadron to the relief of the garriſon of 
Gibraltar (which had been for ſome time blockaded), 
captured-a Spaniſh ſhip of the line, fix ſmaller ſhips | 
of war, and ſome trading veſſels. Proſecuting his | 
courſe, he ſoon met with another opportunity of 
chaſtiſing the Spaniards for their unprovoked hoſtilities 
againſt Britain. Near Cape St. Vincent, he deſfcried 
a fleet under don Juan de Langara; and, though his 
force was ſuperior to that of the Spaniſh admiral, he 
perceived that the fituation and other circumſtances 
would render an engagement particularly hazardous. 
He reſolved, however, to make the experiment; and 
great was the ſucceſs of the attempt. One ſhip of 
the line blew up; four were taken; and one, being 


\ 


driven on ſhore, was loſt . Rodney now proceeded 
| Ff 3 to 
) 6. In this conflit, which was continued fro the afternoon of the 
Y 16th of J nuary to the next morning, 6n'y 32 perſons are ſaid to have 


— deen killed in the Britiſh ficet, and 102 wounded, The ſufferers in the 
U | | Spanith 
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He then failed acroſs the Atlantic; and, with ſome 
difficulty, brought the French fleet (commanded by 
Abr. 17. M. de Guichen) to an action in the Weſt-Indies. 
His exertions were particularly diſtinguiſhed; and he 
gained ſome advantage, but not without the loſs of 
many gallant men 2. Tn the following month, he had 
two partial engagements with the ſame fleet. A 
Spanith ſquadron at length joined the French; but the 
junction was more 361 coun of terror than of real 
miſchief®. 

In the Britiſh channel, the un 9 conducted 
: by Geary, cruiſed in ſearch of the enemy. Twelve 
French ſhips, bound from the Welt-Indies, . were 
Hi taken i in this cruiſe ; but about fifty Britiſh veſſels, 
including five Eaſt-India ſhips outward-bound, were 
ſoon. after captured by a diviſion of the fleets of France 
and Spain, which had failed from Cadiz for the pur- 

£ poſes of wig, r i | 


k C H AP. 

| n 8 The priſoners, of whom the 
admiral was one, were between 2 and 3,000 in number. 
7. According to his account, 120 of his men loft t! eir lives in the 
action, and 353 were wounded. On the other hand, above 800 of the 
French are ſuppoſcd to-have been killed or wounded. 
. 8. Conſiderable injury was afterwards ſuſtained, in thoſe ſeas, by the 
= : ſhipping of the contending nations, in conſequence of vehement huri- 
| Canes, which allo inflited ſevere damage on different iſlands, | 


A. D. to Gibraltar, and introduced ſupplies into the fortreſs, 


r MIO en 


ag W N 14,4 

4. * commences with the Dutch ;—who are defirived 
. of therr American fettlements. —They engage the Britiſh * 
fleet in the North Sea.—IVefi-Flarida is ſubdued by 
the - Shaniards. —The French take Tobago.—Various 
conflicts occur in North-America.—Earl Cornwallis 


rrendert himſelf and his whole army. Hyder Ali 


firoves a dangerous enemy to the Eaſt-India comſiany. . 


| AE: acls in an 0 manner. 3 


Ina this 3 war, GreatsBritain was af 
ported by a ſingle friend or effective ally; for th® 


German // princes, who meanly ſupplied her with 


mercenary - combatants, could not be conſidered in 
that light. The rulers of the European ſtates, 
reſenting her occaſional arrogance, and envying her 
power, wiſhed for her humiliation. In ſuch a ftate 
of deſertion, ſhe was expoſed to the unpleaſing 
effects of a confederacy formed by the empreſs of 
Ruſſia (from whom leſs unfayorable treatment was 
expected), in concert with the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark. Alleging the interruption which their 
trade received from the war, thoſe potentates declared, 
that they would maintain by arms the right of their 
ſubjects to the proſecution of a free commerce even 
on the coaſts of the belligerent nations, with the 
exception of contraband goods, underſtood in-a ſenſe 
unuſually reſtricted. This armed neutrality was 
applauded by the courts of Verſailles and Madrid, as 

Ff 4 they 
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tht D. they knew that it was intended to operate in their 


favor, by facilitating the general tranſportation of the 


property of their people, and the particular convey- 


ance of naval ſtores into their ports. The Dutch, 
regardleſs of the-remgnſtrances of the Britiſh court, 
had for ſome time carried on a traffic of this kind; 
and, in defiance of repeated ſtipulations, they refuſed 
to furniſh ſuccours to their ancient allies. Many of 
their ſhips had been ſeiſed in reſentment of the former 
offence; and their breach of faith produced a decla - 
ration from his Britannic majeſty, importing. that 


they ſhould thenceforward be conſidered in the 
diſtant relation of a neutral power, not privileged hy 


treaty. It was at length reſolved, that they fhould 


be treated as open enemies, when it was diſcovered 


(on the capture of an American veſſel, in which 
Laurens was : proceeding: to Holland as a plenipoten- 
tiary), that the penſionary van Berkel had, in the 


year 1778, given directions for the outlines of a com- 


mercial agreement with the congreſs; on which baſis, 
though the ſuperſtructure had not been completed, the 
Dutch merchants had clandeſtinely acted. The 
ſtates- general were required to diſavow theſe pro- 
ceedings, and puniſh the penſionary; but, as they 
were unwilling to give the deſired ſatisfaction, a 
manifeſto, equivalent to a declaration of war, was 


Dec, 20 fulminated againſt them. This meaſure was 


repreſented by many as a laudable act of ſpirit; while 


others, more reaſonably, condemned it as raſh and 


precipitate. 
Before this rupture with the Dutch, the new par- 
liament had aſſembled . The occaſional oppoſition 


of 
1. On the 3 1ſt of October. 


6 E O R G E III. 
of ſir Fletcher Norton' WAS ſo far reſented by the court, 
that he was excluded from the chair, on pretence of ill 
| health; and Cornwall, a | miniſterial member, was 
choſen ſpeaker. The royal harangue was unimpor- 
tant; nor were the earlier debates of the ſeſſion 
of great moment. Large ſupplies were voted with 
little obſervation®; and a continuance of the war was 
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eagerly promoted by the majority of the members, 


who alſo juſtified the recent extenſion of it. | 

The defire of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of ceconomy 
amidſt the increaſing demands occaſioned by the war, 
prompted ſome independent ſenators to encourage 
the revival of Burke's ſcheme of reform. But 
the bill which that able orator enforced was rejected, 
after a debate which was diſtinguiſhed by the firſt 
efforts of William Pitt (one of the ſons of the late 
earl of Chatham) in the capacity of a parliamentary 
ſpeaker. The chief points which were urged by 
this eloquent declaimer, related to the dangerous in- 
creaſe of the influence of the crown, to the neceſſity of 
public interference with a view of checking a ruinous 
prodigality of expenditure, and to the propriety of 
reſuming, for the ſervice of a burthened community, 
a part of that allowance- which had been granted in 
more proſperous times. 


The arbitrary employment of the ſoldiery in the 


late riots produced ſome motions from Sheridan, a 
young ſenator of n talents, who wiſhed to 
prevent 


2+ The whole amaunt of the ſupplies, granted for the- year 1787, 
approached the ſum of twenty-two millions and a half. A loan of twelve 
millions being deemed neceſſary, it was negotiated on terms ſo diſadvan- 
tageous to the public, for the purpoſes of corrupt influence, that great 

clamor aroſe ; but the commons refuſed to inquire into the circumſtances 
al the agreement, or cenſure the offending premier. 


* 
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6 5 prevent ſuch conduct from being eſtabliſhed | as a 
precedent: but the houſe did not accede to his pro- 
poſitions. Equally unſucceſsful were the efforts o 
thoſe members who endeavoured to procure an exclu- 
ſion of contractors (with certain exceptions) from a 
ſeat in parliament, and of officers of the revenue 
from the privilege of voting at elections. 

The provincial aſſociators made a feeble attempt 
to obtain, from the new parliament, chat redreſs 
Which the laſt aſſembly had declined to afford to a 

complaining people. A petition was preſented from 
E ſome frecholders who ated as delegates of the afſo- 
ciated counties; but, when fir George Saville pro- 
poſed that it ſhouldbe referred to a general committee, 
the motion was rejected by a majority of 77 voices. 
For the diminution of the number of our enemies, it 
was urged by Fox, that a peace with the Americans 
ought to be the immediate object of the miniſtry. Pitt 
ſupported the propoſition with energy; affirming, that 
the American war originated in groſs injuſtice; that 
it could only be promoted by the moſt incorrigible 
folly, or the moſt infamous turpitude and depravity; 
and that it was pregnant with unuſual horrors, and 
with enormity of miſchief. The authors of the in- 
iquitous project, he ſaid, aimed at the deſtruction of an 
oppreſſed people, and deluded the Britiſh nation 
into a ſubſerviency to that nefarious purpoſe. In 
return for a wanton profuſion of treaſure, nothing 
had been received but fruitleſs victories or. ſevere 
defeats; victories which were celebrated with in- 
glorious triumph over thoſe who were ſtruggling for 
liberty, and defeats which filled the realm with 
mourning for the loſs of relatives, flain in the cauſe 
/ l of 
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of deſpotiſm 3. Unmoved by theſe remonſtrances, 8 


the miniſterial party counter- acted the views of the 
popular ſpeakers. The king, however, declared, at 
the cloſe of the ſeſſion, that peace was the earneſt 
wiſh of his heart; but he did not ſeriouſly aim at 
that deſirable object before the voice of the people ſo 
far operated on the parliament, as to lead to a reſolu- 
tion of putting a ſpeedy end to a pernicious war. 
Hoſtilities were not wholly diſcontinued during the 
winter. Early in the year, a deſcent was made by 
the French on an iſland which they had long wiſhed 
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to ſubdue. About 800 men landed in Jerſey without Jan, 6. 


oppoſition, under the conduct of the baron de Rulle- 
court, after the conſtrained return of many tranſports 
and the wreck of others. The invaders having 
marched to the capital, the lieutenant-governor was 
ſurpriſed in his houſe, and compelled to ſign a capi- 
tulation; in which, however, the officers at the 
different poſts refuſed to acquieſce. Major Pierſon 
acted with ſpirit at this criſis. He aſſembled the 
king's troops and the militia, and boldly attacked the 
enemy. The French commander inhumanly forced 
the captive lieutenant-governor to ſtand by his fide, 
and ſuſtain the fire of the Britiſh combatants; but he 
eſcaped all injury, while the baron was mortally 


wounded. The efforts of the defenders of the iſland 


were ſucceſsful; and the French ſurrendered as 
priſoners of war. But general regret attended the 
98 | | fate 


3- Theſe remarks are more ſtrongly applicable to the war which the 


fame member, in his ſubſequent ſtation of prime miniſter, commenced 

againſt the French; and proſecuted with pertinacious zeal, But, in the 

former period, he was out of office: in the latter, he was transformed 

into a mere courtier. Such political profligacy cannot be juſtified, how- 
ever it may be palliated by the practice of the times. 


— 
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5 fate of the gallant officer who had led the men to 

a victory, and who, in the moment of triumph, loft a 
We, which promiſed to be uſeful to his country. 

As ſoon as intelligence of the rupture with Holland 
had reached the Weſt-Indies, fir George Rodney and 
major-general Vaughan ſailed with a conſiderable ar- 
mament to St. Euſtatius, which was immediately 

Feb. 3. yielded by the terrified governor. Alleging that the 

| inhabitants of that iſland had carried c on a clandeſtine 
commerce with the Americans and the French, the 

two commanders puniſhed them by an indiſcriminate 

. ſeiſure of their property. The injuſtice of this con- 

duct was loudly condemned; and ſuch rapacity was 

conſidered as a diſgrace to the national character. 

This ſucceſs was followed by the capture of the iſles 

of St. Martin and Saba; and the Dutch were alſo de- 

prived of their colonies of Demerary and Eſſequibo 

(in South- America), which, though they were yet in 

their infancy, were ſettlements of high expectation. 

By a part of the, ſame armament, the iſland of St. 

Bartholomew | was wreſted from the . of tho 

French 4 4. | 

Fo or the annoyance of che Dutch trade to the Baltic, | 
as well as for the protection of the Britiſh commerce, 
vice-admiral Hvde Parker ſailed into the North Sea. 

He was returning with a mercantile fleet, when he 

met a Dutch ſquadron near the Dogger Bank, ſuperior 

in force to that which he commanded. A well-con- 

Aug. ;.teſted action enſued, and both fleets were conſiderably 
\ | damaged. 

* Beſides the capture of the Dutch iſlands your continental ſettle- 

ments, the ſpoils of which, in caſh and merchandiſe, amounted to 

ſeveral millions, a ſhip of the line, other veſſels of war, and abut 150 


fail of traders, were taken by Rodney's fleet; but not a few of theſe 
Inzes afterwards fell into the hands of the French, | 
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damaged. The Engliſh. ultimately had the ad- &. wy 


vantage, not only as a Dutch ſhip of the line ſunk ' 
after the engagement, but as the trading veſſels, under 
the convoy of admiral Zoutman, were prevented 
from a proſecution of their northern voyage 8. 
Another ſquadron was ſent againſt the Dutch, 
under the command of Johnſtone, who was directed 
to aim at the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope. 
When he had reached the iſlands of Cape Verd, he 
was ſuddenly attacked by a French fleet in the bay of 
Praya, though he wap under the protecxion of a 
neutral port. He defended himſelf with alacrity and 


firmneſs, and repelled his antagoniſts ; but, as they 


arrived at the Cape before he approached it, their 
junction with the Dutch occaſioned a dereliction of 
his ſcheme. He found an opportunity, however, of 
injuring the Hollanders by the capture of four of 
their homeward-bound Eaſt-India ſhips in an bay of 
Saldanha. 

The Spaniards were more ſucceſsful againſt their 
enemies than the Dutch were. They could not, 
indeed, prevent the Britiſh fleet from ſupplying 
Gibraltar with proviſions and ores; but, in North- 


America, they had the good fortune to reduce May 9. 


. Penſacola, and corngoope the conqueſt of Weſt- 

Florida. 
The French gained ſome advantage in the Weſt- 
Indies; for, though they did not make a proper uſe 
of the ſuperiority of their force in an engagement 
between the count de Graſſe and fir Samuel Hood, 
and 


5. 'This' conflict proved immediately ſatal to 104 individuals in the 
Britiſh fleet; and many others died of their wounds, The loſs was 
much more conſiderable on the part of the Hojlanders, 
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A. D. and alſo failed in an attempt upon St. Lucia (as did 


1781. 


June 2. 


the Engliſh in their endeavours for the recovery of 
St. Vincent), they accompliſhed the reduction of the 
iſland of Tobago; an enterpriſe in whick they were 
favored by the negligence of Rodney. 

The Britiſh troops in North-America were more 
active than ſucceſsful. Earl Cornwallis, having 
again prepared for an invaſion of North-Carolina, 


| detached Tarleton to oppoſe a provincial cos, which 


general Greene employed in deſultory hoſtilities : but 
the- republicans, though they were at firſt greatly 
diſordered, flew, wounded, or captured, the major 


part of the detachment, + conſiſting of troops whoſe 


loſs could not eaſily be repaired. The earl now 
advanced in queſt of the enemy; and he quickly 
over-ran North-Carolina. Greene fled into Virginia, 
whence he ſoon returned with an augmented force. 


He enconntered the Britiſh general near Guildford; 


and his men, with ſome exceptions, boldly diſputed 
the honor of victory. When they had been thrown 
into confuſion, they rallied, and checked their pur- 
ſuers; and they took advantage of the woody ſituation 


in which they fought, to keep up a briſk fire againſt 


the embarraſſed foe. At length, however, the king's 


troops prevailed over a great ſuperiority of number : 
but no real benefit reſulted from the victory 6. The 
brave and vigilant Greene, not diſcouraged, marched 


- into South-Carolina ; and, though he was attacked 


in his- camp by lord Rawdon, and defeated, he drove 
: 22 his 


6. In this battle, which was fought on the 1 5th of March, 532 of the 
.  toyaliſts, on the credit of the official ftatements, were killed, wounded, 

or ioſt, The Americans repreſented the injury which their party received 
as leſs conſiderable, | 5 | 
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his adverſaries from ſeveral poſts. He was compelled, 
however, to raiſe the ſiege of fort Ninety-ſix with 
no ſmall loſs. After other incidents of leſs moment, 
a ſpirited action occurred near the Eutaw Springs, 
between lieutenant-colonel Stuart and Greene. On 
this occaſion, both parties ſeverely ſuffered. 

To circumſcribe the means of American reſiſtance, 
and promote ſuch a diverſion of force as might favor 
the operations of earl Cornwallis, an expedition had 
been undertaken by Arnold the deſerter, who made 
great havock among the provincial magazines in 
Virginia, deſtroyed many ſmall veſſels, and committed 
ſignal devaſtation 7. Vice-admiral Arbuthnot co- 
operated by ſea ; and he engaged a French ſquadron 
with ſucceſs. After the battle of Guildford, the earl 
thought proper to march into Virginia ; and, having 
effected a junction with Arnold, he marched in ſearch 
of the marquis de la Fayette, a gallant French volun- 
teer, who commanded a detachment ſent by general 
Waſhington for the protection of the province. But 
he ſoon deſiſted from his vain purſuit; and the 
marquis was enabled to augment his force. 

The Americans were, at this period, in great 
diſtreſs. - Their trade was at a low ebb: their re- 
ſources for the proſecution of the war were on the 
point of failing; and diſcontent, ariſing from the 
want of pay and accommodation, pervaded their army. 

Senſible 


7. Similar ravages were afterwards committed, under the direction of 
the ſame officer, in Connecticut. 

8. In a private letter from Waſhington, written after the peace, it is 
mentioned, that the affairs of the new republic were then (in 1781) in 
« the moſt ruinous train imaginable ;” and that © ſome ſplendid advantage 
« was eſſentially neceſſary, to reyive the expiring hopes and languid 
« exertions of the country.” 
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D. Senſible of the urgent expediency of ſome bold en- 
terpriſe, which might eventually conduce to their 


relief, Waſhington ſolicited the co-operation of the 
French general, the count de Rochambeau, in a 


ſpeedy and vigorous attempt upon one of the princi- 
pal ſtations of the enemy. The count agreed to the 


propoſition; and his army joined the republicans in 


the province of New-York. The count de Grafſe 
having ſignified his intention of ſailing to the Virgi- 
nian coaſt, it was reſolved, that an attack ſhould be 
made upon earl Cornwallis. When the French 
admiral had entered the bay of Cheſapeak, an inferior 
force under Graves approached, and partially en- 


Sept. 5! countered his fleet; but ſeveral of the ' Britiſh ſhips 


were ſp greatly injured in the action, that it was 
deemed expedient to return to N ew-Y ork, inſtead of 
Tenewing the attack. 

It was concluded by fir Henry Clinton, that the 
impending ſtorm would fall upon New-York; and 
Waſkington, by various artifices, cheriſhed the 
deluſion of the Britiſh commander. Cornwallis _ 
being thus left to his fate, the combined army advan- 
ced to the ſouthward, and ſafely arrived in the vicinity 
of the town of York, to which the earl had retired. 


Here he made a reſolute defence, till the deſpair of 


oa. 1g.relief induced him to capitulate, when the works of 
his ſtation were nearly ruined; and it was agreed, 
EET that the garriſons ef York and Gloceſter, and the 


crews of the veſſels in York-river, ſhould be vielded 


to captivity 9. Clinton and Graves appeared at the 
N f entrance 


9. The number of perſons who thus became priſoners, exceeded 
6000 men; but enly 4000 were fit for duty. The beſieging army, in- 


duding the militia, trebled the -formet amount, Cornwallis has been 
| blameck 
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entrance of che S wich a Se fleet 9. 
and army, ſome days after this ſufrende er, the i fh 
gence « of Which induced them to return. „ 425 

This 1 important occurrence f ed the 0 confederate a 
camp with. the exultation of triumph; and the 
ricans were, inclined to conſider i it as Tecihive of the 


independe: ence. The congreſs not only v voted 15 


1.9, i 110 


to Waſhingtonf for his emigent Tervices, but appla 
by a  fimilar vote, che able and zealous 8 8 
of the caupts de Rochanibeau and de Graſſe IV 


> 41h, tv R 1 1 


= | 
the cordial congratulations of various 
ibli 011k 491 909 65 S0 1 
were ſhowered on the republican general. 
Ina a | di ifferent f ſcene of hoſtility, ſome hs 
— 4 241 


| events had occurred. e War with the fahratzas 
«4 16 1 th wa » 
proved fo dangerous t tot the army Lib had | en ſent 


* 
5 


o * 


Againſt them, that the Englich, defeated i in  feveral con- 


fliets, ſued, for peace, v0 ich. the enemy granted: tp. 

But che council "of. Calcutta "concurred with "that Tf 
Bombay i in a. diſavowal of this treaty: the War Was 
renewed with ger, under "the conduQt of Godd 

who reduced a canlulerable p ortion of territory; and 
Haſtings was engaged i in 4 , negotiation with the rajah 
of Berar, for whom. he. wiſhed to procure the 
ſovereignty of the Mahratta Kate, when his en. 
croaching ſpirit arouſed 175 an alarm i in Hindoſtan, 
that a confederacy, which the F rench zealouſly pro- 


moted,” was forined for the annihilation of the Briti 


Vor. 3 868 A intereſt 


O en og 2 0 


blamed for ant un drk of the marquis de la Fayette, between 
the time of his junction wah a French corps from the Weſt-Indies, and 
the arrival of the troops of Waſhington and Rochambeau: but, if the 
earl had met with an opportunity of aſſaulting the marquis, and had 
totally defeated him, it is not probable that the ſurren ler of the Briciſh 
poſts would have teen prevented, bores van | 0 merry 


10. In ſanuary, 1779. 3 


- 
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r fat Feten in That country.” The nizam was the chief 
i tor aff on this'occa hon; ard, * having "mediated a 
ace een My Ali and the Mabrattas, he ob- 
Ger Heir 2 Went 5 his ; ſcheme of alliance. The 
raja of derer pave the ſanction; of his 1 name to the 
| ſhes But he. red not to be decidedly boſtile to 
tee whom 11 threatened. © 4 1 | 
wh Xt A me whe n "the rulers of Madras, 1 their 
Wo 5 A0 1 . AEST Were unprepared. for the 
py | a aer enemy, Hyder Ali Ali and his 
1 1 Ss © 0 ruth ſhed. unto the 2 kee with a very nu nu⸗ 
en ar army : Frag _ having ravaged the country with 
ibrciteh 1 wy 8 Kin the ſiege of the capital. 
15 5 f the Engli = their Indian aſſo. 


4 0 e eee ion n of the 17 8 and. the 
3 I 1 55 armies met near. Conjeveram;. 8 Hyder; 
ns 
255 


Mie 

0 ger te A a battle | was not accept by A, l 
lieutepant-colonel Baillie WR it's. march to 
Ie | camp. of , the Commander in chief (kr, Hector 
Jonro), Tippoo Was ſent for the purpoſe of i inter- 
0 eption; and, with the Peer of his father” 8 troops, 
Fri Lattacked b officer, 8 be 
oF ule; gok cruſh exey b y his, very great Iuperiority of 
Aa mber. * At the Farne defire of Baillie, a reinforce- 
5 ſent to him under Fletcher; 3, aid, if the 
gia advanced at the ſame time, * ſucceſs of 
e enemy might have been prevented. Tippoo 
araſſed, by a violent cannonade, the troops. of Baillie 
aud Fletcher; and Hyder moved with the bulk of his 
army to the ſupport of che young warrior. Re- 
peatedly did fewer than 4500 men repel 50, ooo; and 
the former were on the point of obtaining the victory, 
Shen they were almoſt wholly deprived of their 
ammunition by an nne The exulting 


222 


foe 
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foe took advantage of'the confuſion which now,aroſe, .* 
and made a tremendous attack, by which the ſepoys... 
were ultimately _ defeated with great ſlaughtex. 
Fletcher, who was an officer of eminent courage and. 
capacity, fell in the action. Haillie, aſſembling the 
Europeans on an eminence, continued to rſiſt with. 
extraordinary pertinacity: but, when all hopes. of 


relief from the inactiye general hecamę nugatory, a 


ſignal, of ſubmiſſion was exhibited. Regardleſs. of 
this appeal to the mercy of the prevailing hoſt, the 
barbarians ſacrificed many individuals tp their vindic- 
tive fury, and did not deſiſt; from the Work of 
maſſacre; before the interpaſition of, the principal 
French officers in the army of Hyder had prompted 


the victorious invader to prohibit the contipuance; of 


the carnage 11. The ſmall remains of the vanquiſhed 
army were doomed to a ſevere, and protracted con- 
finement. Monro took refuge at Madras; and Hyder 
reſumed his operations againſt e, of vin ee 
at length gained poſſeſſion. 

The governor-general did not neglet he nina of 
the Carnatic. He procured the aſſent of the ſupreme 
council to the propoſition of ſending, without delay, 
ſupplies of-men_ and money to the endangered pro- 
vince; and ſir Eyre Coote, though, his age and 


weakened conſtitution called for .repoſe, promiſed to 


exert hitrfſelf in counter- acting the hoſtilities of Hydet. 
The arrival of this commander at Madras reſtored 
vigor to the meaſures of the preſidency; and his 
advance towards Wandewaſh releaſed that and other 
poſts from the attacks of beſiegers. He was eager 
to encounter the enemy in cloſe conflict; but Hyder, 

99 for 


21, This misfortune happened on thegoth of September, 1720. 
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AD: for Teveral' months, with-beld from him all oppor- 
tonities of colliſion.” When the Engliſh, however, 
| had been baffled in the aſſault of a fort, the Indian 
chief was endouraged to hazaft} a battle. Having 
pofted: himfelf to the fouth<weſt:of Cudalour, he was: 
engaged by the veteran general, who, with all the 
confidence of hope” and the /covIneſs of intrepidity, 
July v. led the firſt line againſt formidable range of artillety.. 
Brigadier Stuart, Who conducted the ſecond line, was 
poſed” to a furious nſet from a great number; of 
horſe and foot} who wiſhed to diſlodge him from ſome 
heights which he had ſeiſed; while another numerous 

body endeavoured to penetrate between the lines, with = 
4 view" urtacking, in the rear, thoſe who were 
folficiently occupied in the front. But the ſurpriſing 
exertions of about goo men. contending with 60,090, 
were ſoTfucceſsful; that the troops of Hyder were put 
to flight. An engagement; leſs favorable t the 
Avg. aj. Engliſh, aſter warde took place: and, in another. 
” they routed their opponents #2. © . 
On the ſame coaſt, an ee een de Durch 
proved fortunate. Sir Edward Hughes, who had 
ruined the navy of Hyder at Mamgalour and Calicut, 
failed to Negapatam; anda body of ſeamen and 
marines joined the troops of che company. iñ a vigorgus 
Nor. 12. fege, which producedla peedy capitulation. Trin- 
comalè and Ooſtenborg _—_ the dland Ee) 

Were ſoon after reduced. >. id 
During theſe Cade Haſtings was pets 
in the bold exerciſe of authority, and in the extenſion 
of his power and influence. Having made an extra- 
ordinary demand of military aid, which, he alleged, 
14 | 8 389 Was 
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was due from Cheit Sing, rajah of Benares, he found A- 
that his dictates were not attended with that ſubmiſſion 
which he invariably wiſhed to enforce; and, pre- 
tending that the*rajah meditated a rebellion and aimed 
at independence, he -refolved to have recourſe to 
violence. He repaired to Benares, impoſed a heavy 
fine on Cheit Sing, and gave orders for his arreſt. - A 
party of the inhabitants aſſembled for the reſcue of 
the rajah; and, while they encountered, with de- 
ſtructive effect, the ſepoys who guarded him, the 


vr 
— 


priſoner retired acroſs the Ganges. If the imputed 


ſcheme of previous inſurrection had really been 
formed, Haſtings, in all probability, would not have 
been ſuffered to eſcape; for thoſe who attacked the 
ſepoys might eaſily have ſeiſed the governor and his 
few attendants. 
he petty war which thus aroſe was ſoon brought 
to a concluſion. The Britiſh troops ſuffered oc- 
caſional loſs; but they diſpoſſeſſed the rajab of his 
principality, which was transferred to his nephew, 
on terms favorable to the company, 


The fugitive rajah having carried off a great part 


of his treaſure, and the ſoldiery having ſeiſed a large 
portion of the remainder as prize-money, the govern- 
or deviſed other means of procuring ſupplies. He 


encouraged the nabob of Oude (Aſotf-ul-Dowlah) to 


a reſumptivn of the jaghirs, and a ſeiſure of the 
pecuniary accumulations, of the two begums, his 
mother and grandmother, This advice was ſubver- 
ſive, with regard to the former of thoſe princeſſes, of 
a compact which. had been adjuſted under the 
guaranty of the ſupreme council; but it was deemed 
expedient by the governor-general to ſacrifice the 
conſiderations of juſtice and equity to the deſire of 

6 3 obtaining 
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2 obtaining relief for an impoveriſhed ſociety, ag 
the fruits of: the ſeiſure were to be appropriated to 
i the diſcharge of the nabob's debts to the company. 
Penſions, indeed, were promiſed to the objegts of this 
violence; but they were unwilling to, acquieſce in 
theſe arrangements. As an excuſe for the intended 
| rigor, it was affirmed, without proof, that the begums 
| had abetted the:ſeditious views of the rajah of Benares, 
and were inclined to enter into the confederacy againſt 
the Engliſh. In the execution of the ſcheme. of ra- 
pacity, ſame outrages were committed; but theſe were 
5 attributed ta the hrutality af the officers, rather than 
| to the: direQions of 7-9 98624806 Wig pa 
263 09 a, 1444144 | CHAP. 
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* a. av : 
The communis Vote again the American war; ;—and lord 


North is driven from his flation; in ich the + marquid 1 
e Rockingham is pilaced.—S, ome lala meaſures 
© follow this change. Div: Mons ariſe in the cabinet on 
ile death of the marquis ,—whs i is ſacceeded 'by "the 
carl of Shelburne. — Minorca is taken by the Shani 
bur they are unſucceſsful at Gibraltar.—The F 5551 
reduce three iflands in the efi-I. ndics,—Rodney 
| triumſths over their fleet. —Several engagements occur in 
| India, both by ſea and land, —Preliminaries J. feace 
are adj uſted with the Americans ;—and a general packs 
fication i 18 ee, 


* 


Pur ill effects which had been dreaded * che 
aſſociation of the Dutch with the enemies of Great- 
Britain, had not yet taken place; for, though the 
grand fleet was weakened by the demands of the new 
branch of the war, the French and Spaniards did not 
take a deciſive advantage of the great ſuperiority of 
their united navy, but ſeparated after a fruitleſs cruiſa, 
during which the Britiſh fleet took refuge in Tor- bay. 

It has been affirmed, that the ſurrender of earl Corn- 
wallis and his army was chiefly imputable to the Dutch 
war, as the ſhips which were employed againſt the Hol- 
landers might have ſo far ſtrengthened the fleet in North- 
America, that the count de Graſſe might have been 
prevented from acquiring the command of the navigation 


of the Cheſapeak; in which caſe, early and effectua] 
Gg4 W. * 1 -- \trehief 
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a relief might have deen given to the beſieged troops. 


But, perhaps, if no rupture had occurred with Holland, 
the ſhips in queſtion would have been retained as a 


part of the grand fleet, inſtead of being ſent to the Weſt. 


Indies. We ſhall not; however, be ſtrongly diſpoſed 
fo lament the captivity of the carl and his brave com- 
panions, when we conſider, that their wisfortune had 
2 Seat effect in accelerating” the reſtoration of peace. 

The firſt debates of the re· aſſembled parliament” 
ho warm and vehement; and the ſpeakers of oppo- 
tion arraigned, with indignant eloquence, the 
conduct of the miniſter; particularly reprobating his 
obſtinate perſeverance in the American war. But, 


from each houſe, he obtained a ſervile addreſs of 


thanks for the royal ſ ſpeech, in which the moſt vi- 
gorous meaſures of hoſtility , were Ay re- 


commended. 


When a motion was 5 for a committee of 
ſupply, it was properly urged by Thomas Pitt, that 


the opening of the public purſe ought to be ' preceded 


by a redreſs of grievances, and that it would be 


4 flagrant breach of truſt, in the repreſentatives of 


the people, to ſuffer the property of their canſtituents 
to continue at the diſpoſal of a miniſter who had 
ſquandered ſo much wealch, and occaſioned ſo great 
an effuſion of blood, in the proſecution of wild aud 
unjuſt ſchemes. But, on a diviſion, the court pre- 
vailed; and, at different times, copious ſupplies i were 
voted by the majority. 

As the recent misfortune ſuſtained in North- 
America had made a ſtrong impreſſion even on the 
minds of thoſe who had ſtrenuoufly ſuppos ted the war 

F ag: ainſt 
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r,, Wt 
againſt the provincials, the adverſaries of the court, 7 | 
eager to take advantage of the incipient change of 
ſentiment, reſolved to make ſucceſſive appeals to the 
parliamont- againſt the ' continuance of ſuch fruitleſs 
and pernicious hoſtilities. Sir James Lowther made 
a motion to that effect; and it was enforced by Powys Dec. 12. 
and other reſpectable members; but ir was not 
adopted by the houſe, though it met with the acqui- 
eſcence of many of the former advocates of the war. 

This intereſting ſubje was again propoſed for parlia- 
mentary conſideration, in an animated ſpeech from 
general Conway, who ſtigmatiſed, as the moſt brutal 2 D. 
and inſenſible of beings, the ſyſtematic abettors of "oh 99 = 
war ſo iniquitouſly commenced and ſo inhumanly pro- 
fecuted, and moved for an addreſs, urging a dere- 
liction of the impracticable purpoſe of reducing the 
Americans to obedience by force. Welbore Ellis, 
(who had been appointed ſecretary of ſtate for 
American affairs, on the retreat of lord George 
Germain, the obnoxious promoter of the war) aſſured 
the houſe, that it was the intention of the miniſtry to 
confine the operations of the Trans-Atlantic war 
within a narrow compaſs, and that every attempt would 
be made to effect a re- union with the revolters; but 
he was of opinion, that the preſent motion, by argu- 
ing a want of confidence in the ſovereign, would en- 
courage the inſolence of the enemies of this nation, and 
obſtruct the efficacy of all conciliatory endeavours. 
Burke ridiculed the character and the allegations of 
the new ſecretary, and warmly defended the pro- 
poſition of the general, as calculated for the preven- 
tion of national ruin. The reſult of this debate was 
highly unpleaſing to the premier, as he could only 
procure a majority of one voice againſt the motion. 
$1190) | The 
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#2 D. The ſpirit, of his opponents would not ſuffer him to 
** recoyer from chis ſhock; for, when Conway reviyed 
Feb. 27. the ſubject, an attempt for. an adjournment of the 
| debate was; haffled by a plurality of, 19 votes, and an 
March N addreſs was preſented to his majeſty, dęſiring him to 
AJ eſiſt from offenſive war againſt the proyingials.. An 
anſwer being given in terms not deciſively explicit, 
thanks were yoted in manner which, enforced the 
recommendation of the commons. It was then 
moved, that the houſe ſhould declare thoſe perſons to 
be enemies to their country, who ſhoud counter- act 
the purpoſe intimated in the addreſs. Lord North 
- + diſclaimed all thoughts of obſtruQting the reſolutions 
of the new majority, whatever might be his private 
opinion; but, though he pronounced the motiqn un- 
neceſſary, it was adopted. When ſome propoſitions, 
relative to the great loſſes and calamities occaſioned 
by the war, and to the neceſſity of a change of ad- 
miniſtration, were aſterwards brought forward, he 
had a majority in two diviſions: but, when, his 
antagoniſts were preparing for a new attack, he an- 
nounced the King's determination of path, other 
" Mas. 19. miniſters. . 
This intimation allayed the 8 of che 
people, and excited in their breaſts the hope of a 
reſcue from danger and diſgrace; and even thoſe who 
did not think highly of the public ſpirit of either 
party, did not apprehend, that, under any change, 
- the machine of government would be more rathly ot 
unſkilfully conducted, than it had been by, that 
miniſter whom the voice of the commons now com- 
* pelled to retire. | METS 
It cannot be denied, 3 lord North was poſſeſſed 
of abilities, and had made ſome proficiency in 
academical 
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academical learning; that he underfigod. the, ain of 8 ls 


finance; and that he had conſiderable merit as a par- 
liamentary ſpeaker. But he had not the comprehen- 
ſive mind of an enlightened ſtateſman, or the incorrupt 
integrity of A real patriot. He adopted inconſiſtent 
expedients, rather than a regular plan of policy: he 
promoted, with the blind zeal of a Tory, the over- 
bearing influence of the crown: he was prodigal of 
the national treaſure, and negligent of thoſe intereſts 


which it was his duty to maintain, as a miniſter who 


acted. under a free. conſtitution; and he ſeemed to 
think, that he proved himſelf amply qualified for his 
office, when he repelled, with idle pleaſantry, or 
. with cool plauſibility of remark, the oratorical attacks 
of: his adverſaries. 


As farſt lord of the treaſury, North was ſucceeded Mar. 46. 


by the marquis of Rockingham, and, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, by lord John Cavendiſh. Fox and 
the earl of Shelburne became ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
lord Camden was appointed prefident of the council. 
Keppel was placed in the foremoſt rank at the board 
of admiralty: Conway was gratified with the chief 
command of the army in Great-Britain: the duke of 
Richmond was intruſted with the direction of the 
ordnance: the offices of ſecretary at war, military 
pay-maſter, and treaſurer of the navy, were re- 
ſpectively granted to Townſhend, Burke, and Barrez; 
and the privy ſeal was committed to the charge of 
the duke of Grafton, who had atoned for his miniſt- 
erial errors by oppoſing the American war. 


The 


2. From the repeated proſeſſions of the laſt-mentioned gentleman, it 


might have been expected that he would h ve refuſed a penſion; but he 
meanly accepted one, as did the venal barrifter Dunning, on whom the 
u le of baron of Achburton was alio conſetted. 
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AD, * The neu, | miniſters pleaſed the public, by 
giving early attention to the reſtoration of peace, not 
only wich the Americans, but with the other oppo- 
nents of the Britiſh nation. A confirmation of in- 
dependence was offered to the United States; and ſuch 
terms. were propoſed as were likely to coneiliate the 
French and their aſſiſtants. 
Recollecting their former declarations, the leaders 
of the cabinet thought proper to promote the enact- 
ment of ſome bills of reform. A bill tending to the 
iupalidation of the votes of officers of revenue at par- 
liamentary elections; another for rendering contractors 
meligible; and one which ordained the ſuppreſſion of 
various poſts, and a diminution of ' the profits of 
others; were formed, by general aſſent, into regular 
ats. As the lord-chancellor Thurlow oppoſed 
cheſe conſtitutional meafures, many were inclined to 
blame the marquis of Rockingham for not having 
inſiſted, at the late change, on the diſmiiſion of one 
Who had been fo cloſely connected with the Tory 
miniſters. An atteinpt fora reform of the parliamentary | 
repreſeatation was countenanced by the miniſtry ; but it 
was cruſhed in embryo by the majority of the com- 
mons, who rejected a motion made by Pitt for the 
appointment of a committee of preparatory inquiry, 
tiough he contended that he merely wiſhed to bring 
back tlie conſtitution to it's original principles, not 


8 to introduce any mnovation 3, 
The 


3- Thuugh the commons were unfiiendly to a general reform, they 
contented to a eraſure of the reſolutions of a former aſiembly, reſpetling 
Wi ke and Luttrell, as being ſubverfive of the rights of electors. 
* An enquiry wa, made, in this ſeſſion, into the affairs of India. Vari“ 
| ous acts of delinqur.cy woe diſcovered; a wiil was inuoduced (but not 
"e1.4%\ed)* 


/ 


1G K. O. R G E III. 
„The late commercial grants to hs bid, nation A 


not being latisfactory, without an emancipation from, 
the yoke of the Britiſh parliament, it was propoſed 
by ſecretary Fox, that the declaratory, act of che ſixth 
year of George! I. ſhould be repealed; and a bill paſſed 
for that purpoſe. Thus did Ireland, by, the ſpirit 


of her aſſociated volunteers, and the favorable. in- 


clinations of the Whig party. in Great-Britain, obtain 
that legiſlative eee to which ſhe had a juſt, 
claim. bt 3 CY 

Some differences of opinion which had, Lac. into 
che cabinet, were checked by . the influence of the 
marquis of Rockingham; | but the death of that peer, 
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who. was lamented ,as a patriotic 'migiſter, and. as a Julyz. 


man ofa a mild and benevolent character, was followed 
by open diſcord. The. earl of Shelburne, who, 
mough. he had long concurred with the Rockingham 
party in i oppoſing 1 the court, had not obtained the full 
confidence of his aſſociates, accepted the office vaca- 
ted by the deceaſe of the marquis. Fox, who withed 
for the appointment of a perſon more ready to 
agquieſce i in his counſels, WAS diſguſted at the carl's 
promotion; and, alleging that the new premier was 
not inclined to. purſue that plan of conduct which 
the public expected from him and his collegues, he 
reſigned his office; and Burke and lord John Cavendiſh 
alſo relinquiſhed t "Bw employments. Townſhend 
and lord Grantham, were the new ſecretaries ; and 
Pitt was indulged wich the management of the 
exchequer. This riſing ſtateſman had not long 

5 completed 


enacted) for the puniſhment of fir Thomas Rumbold, who had diſgraced = 
himſelf as governor of Madras: the king was deſired ro recall the partial 
and rapacious Impey; and it was declared to be the duty of the. directors 
of the company to take meaſures for the removal. of Haſtings. 
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completed His twentythird year; but the gravity of 
his diſpoſition, his abilities, and the nature of his 
education, were ſuppoſed to compenſate the Hike 
quacy of his age. n: ee dau? wb 7 
Before the miniſterial charges, che nition had been 
deprived of the iſland of Minorca.” The caſtle of 
St. Philip fuſtained 4 long ſiege 4 from a "Spatiiſh 
army, aliſted' by a ſtrong body of French; and the 


 ſurrenidef” would Hive Been prötracted to 4 much 


more diſtant period, if the ſcurvy had not made ſuch 
dreadfüf tavages among the : beſieged,” that the deſtruc- 
tion of the whole garriſon was ' apprehended. | General 


Murray, heſefore, bropoſec a capitulation; and, 


after ſcide dilpule, it was agreeds, that'he and his 


men ſhout be deemed priſoners f 5 war, but ſhould 

be allowed to return to England. ay oe 7 
The OP were eagerly defirous of improving 

this ſucceſs b + recovery of Gibraltar. F Though 


the attempts which” they had hy therto made had been 


rendered abortive by cot and vigilance of the 


garriſon, they formed high expectations of tlie efficacy 
of a new attack; by means of Again batteries cal- 


culated to cake a powetful impreſſion on the works 
of the fortreſs, without being liable (as they oy 


oppoſed). to any ill effects from the fuſions of 


hoſtile artillery. Ten battering-ſhi ips* ret 


the fortifications, and commenced a furi ous cannonade, 


which was ſeconded by vigorous diſcharges from the 
works erected on the iſthmus. © Theſe hoſtilities wete 


anſwered by the abundant emiſſion of bombs, and 


of balls both cold and heated; and, at midnight, a 
1e a | ECT TERED. ; TT ne 
24 Which continued above five montlis. 

5. On the 6th of February, 


% 


— 


* "RE "ns, 
| PRE) ick: ieee of 17 E >, id 4 
batteringeveſſel, was, LEN to. be. on the 3 * 


burning, I. was, ſogn. after, completely i in flames; * 
and a{ecand ras, perecived, to. be in the ſame, pre- 
dicament. .. Captain Curtis, naw. poured, from | ſome 
gun-bgats, à vigorous fire, which increaſed ; the con- 
ſternation of. the. enemy's. whoſe. other ſhips. were 
ſucceſhwely ſet on fire by the heated balls of the g gar- 

riſon,, except one, which, from the impracticability 
of preſerving it, Was burned in che ordinary way. Be- 
ſides thoſe Spaniards who were | killed ! in the. attack, 


- 


4s 


mapyperidhe] in the flames; many, were drowned; ; and 


not a, fe wege reſued from impending deſtryQion 
by the efforts of the Engliſh, who (Por their 
own. lives in Serif E eee 
Tuhus did the exertions of governor | Eliot 1 his 
| reſolute garriſon triumph over the boaſted preparations 
of Spain, within view of the, combined, fleets, of a 
numerous army,, and 12,,multafarious, sCcmblage of 
perſons, wha, thronged-, the cogR,to, witneſs. the, re- 
duction. of a fortreſs which, in Britiſh Wangen has 
deen found zmpregnable ; 

As freſh troops and Rores were requiſite 3 the 
defence. of Gihraltar, lord Howe was ſent with, a 
fleet 15 che introduction, of theſe ſuppligs; and ts 
| not venture to obſlruct the execution of his * 
He was attacked, however; in his return; but the 
action was not ſo cloſe or general as his aſſailants 


might eaſily have made it, though nearly 300 of his 


men were killed or wounded. 
* þ an Iu al Nero * | . 9A In 


6. The Engl: if loſt few of their countrymen in the two days (Sep- 
tember 13 and 14), which were diſtinguiſhed by thele ſterce hoſtilities; 
but the Spaniards who loſt their lives, were wounded, or captured, are 
faid to have . ee the number of 150. 
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far: In the Weſt-Indies, the capture of three iflands 
rewürded the activity of che French. "Thoſe of 


Nevis arid Motteiin were eaſily reduced; but that 
of St. Chriſtopher was not ſubdued without ths and 


dingeulty. Sir Samuel Hood repelled the cbunt de 


Graſſe in repeated conflicts near this iſland; but 

brigadier Fraſer was at length obliged to capitulate. 
Preading the reduction of Jamaica, fir George 

Rodney ſought an opportunity of engaging the 


French, before their expected junction with a Spaniſh 


fleet. A partial rencontre, in which Hood diſtinguiſhed 


A= 12. himſelf, preceded a general engageinent, which was 


count's fhip (la Ville de Paris) were reſiſted with 
| great *Airmnefs, till the extraordinary deſtruction of 


kighly diſadvantageous to the French. The count 


de Graſſe had brou t himſelf into ſuch a ſituation 
(near Dominique), „that he could not av6id a cônfſict. 

2 Rodiiey, who had ike ſuperiority i in r point of number 7, 
commenced the” action with ſpirit; and it continued 


rage above eleven hours. The circumſtance i which 
chiefly tended to decide the fate of the day, WAS a 
manteuvre by which à part of the Britiſh fleet broke 
the French line. A ſhip was ſunk by a broadſide 
from the Formidable, the veſſel in which Rodney was 
preſent; but the attacks which were made upon the 


his men, as well as the difabled ſtate of the veſſel, 
conſtrained. him to ſurrender. Four other ſhips of 
the line were captured; but, of theſe, one blew vp 
lou after t the 4 hal raken | marry: of her 8. 
8 This 


=” - 


«SIT 


7. He bad 36 fail of the line, againft 33 French — 3 deſcription, 


8. There was a great inequality between the number of ſufferers in the 


oppoſite fleets, In the two conflicts, about 1000 men were Killed of 


wounded 3 in the Fritiſh W TH but the bavock was ſo great among tbe 
2 Nen 


GEORGE m. 


| This victory ſecured Jamaica from attack; but it 92 Al * 


not encourage the Britiſh admiral to attempt the re- 
covery of the iſlands of which his countrymen had 
been deprived. He was content with the glory which 
he fad acquired; though it is ſuppoſed, that more 
might have been done, not only on that memorable 
day of conflict, but alſo during the remainder of the 
year. The new miniſters intended to have promoted 
an inquiry into his conduct at St. Euſtatius; but his 
recent ſucceſs checked theit views, and A them 
to adyance him to the peerage. | 

The incidents of the American war, after the mut 
render of earl Cornwallis, ceaſed to be important, 
The oppoſite armies ſeemed weary of conteſt; and 
only ſome trifling ſkirmiſhes occurred. Sir Guy 
Carleton was appointed, by the former miniſtry, 
ſucceſſor to fir Henry Clinton; and he was not re- 
moved by the new rulers of the nation. He remain- 
ed on the defenſive at New-York; and gave orders 
| for the evacuation of the provinces of Georgia and 
South-Carolina. 

In che Aſiatic theatre of war, the contending 
parties were actively engaged. On the coaſt of 
Malabar, major Abingdon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 
bold aſſault upon the camp of the brother-in-law of 
Hyder Ali, who fuper-intended the blockade of Teli- 
cheri. He forced the different ſtations of the enemy, 
gained conſiderable ſpoils, and completely relieved the 
town. This ſucceſs was counter-balanced by an un- 
S fortunate 
French, from the crowded fate of their veſſels, and ſtom the Engliſh 
practice of firing at the bulls rather than at the rigging, that the immediate 
victims and the wounded were at leaſt 6000. Three of the captured 
ſhips foundered; and ſome other French veſſels were alſo overwhelmed by 


the ſea. Two ail of the line were taken” by Hood after the dee. 8 
tage ment. 
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fortunate, occurrence on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
Colonel Braithwaite was; unexpected attacked near 
the Coleroon by Tippoo, whoſe force exceeded 
12,000 men. Wich about 22 50 combatants, h. he long, 
withſtood. the. attacks of. the foe 9 and his, Spall 
phalanx ſeemed, likely to remain, unco nqueted, if not 


n Fa 


to > prove victorious, when a party ; of french ſupported 


10 


by't the beſt t troops of Maifſour, charged the weakeſt part | 


of the gorfs. Diſorder enſyed among the ſepoys; and, 


nn the ie could not .. ir 3 e his ad- 
vertarics.: completely preyailed, | allant followers 
being ſlain or captured. A Wot v. Was alſo ſuſtain ned in 
the ſurrender, of Cudalour to. the F rench and the 
troops of Hyder. Sir Eyre Os advanced to en- 
counter the grand army of the Indian warrior; but 
the recollection of former defeats rendered Hyder ſo 
cautious, that the Britiſh general could not bring him 
to a cloſe. engagement. An action, however, took 
place, in which the Englith had manifeſtly the ad- 
ſantage, though it was indeciſive. The vigilance of 
Hyder afterwards enabled him to cut off one of their 
detachments. OY y 
For the re-eſtabliſhment of 1215 1 in India, 
the French had ſent a conſiderable body of ſoldiers, 
as well as a ſtrong fleet, to act with vigor againſt the 
Engliſh. M. de Suffrein, an able officer, was the 
commander of this fleet; and he ſoon ente red into 
competition with ſir Edward Hughes: but he gained 
leſs honor than his-antagoniſt ; for eight af his ſhips, 


after a warm conflict, were repelled by five Britiſh 


veſſels. A more general action (near the iſle of 


aps 1+ Ceylon), followed the reparation of the damage 


7 


ſuffercd 


Ot 


9. From the 16th to the 18th 5 vi 
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ſuffered by each party; and it was maintained wi 
extraordinary ſpirit, till the French, though ſuperior. 
in force, were obliged to retreat. Another engage- 
ment occurred, in which fir Edward had nearly de- 


feated the enemy, when a change of the wind ob- July 6. 


ſtructed the proſecution of his ſucceſs. He afterwards ' 
ſailed for the preſervation of Trincomalè; but found 
that ſettlement in poſſeſſion of the French, who had 
reduced it in a fe days. He now engaged Suffrein 


tor the fourth time, and made great havock among sept. 3. 


the French, though he was diſabled from purſuing 
them vrhen they retired 122. 

The continuance of the war with the Mahrattas being 
detmed unſeaſonable and dangerous at a criſis which 
required the utmoſt exertions againſt the French and 
Hyder Ali, the governor-general took advantage of 
the pacific. inclinations produced in the court of 
Poonah by the occaſional ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms; 
and a treaty was concluded on terms leſs diſadvantage_ 
ous than the Engliſh had reaſon to expect, from the 
difficulties in which the affairs of the company were 
ſtill involved. To the pacification an alliance was 
added. 

The peace with the Mahrattas furniſhed the rulers of 
Britiſh India with an opportunity of weakening, by a 
powerful diverſion on the coaſt of Malabar, the efforts 
of Hyder in the Carnatic. Reinforcements were ſent 
without delay; and Tippoo, who had haſtened from 
the oppoſite coaſt, was baffled in ſeveral attacks upon 
the Britiſh lines. About this time, he loſt his father, 
who had acquired, both among his countrymen and 

H h 2 Europeans, 


10. In theſe four engagements, about 5000 men ate ſuppoſed to have 
been killed or wounded in the two fleets. Of that number, the” French 
compoſed nearly three fourths. | 
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7 ® _ Europeans, the character of a ſagacious politician and 
the fame of an able warrior. _The ſon inherited his 
ambition and talents; and was equally hoſtile to the 
Engliſh. Brigadier Matthews having rapidly ſubdued 
A. D. the kingdom of Canara {an expedition in which the 
1783. cruelty and rapacity of the invaders were infamouſly 
diſtinguiſhed), Tippoo prepared for the recovery of 
that territory. Advancing againſt Matthews, he 
beſieged that commander in Rednour, and obtained 
the place by capitulation. As that part of the agree- 
ment which related to the public property in the 
Citadel, was not ſtrictly obſerved. by the Engliſh, he 
was ſo incenſed at their behaviour, that he violated the 
compact by detaining the garriſon in captivity. He 
was employed in the ſiege of Mangalour, when he 
was deprived of the ſervice of his French auxiliaries, 
and induced to agree to an armiſtice *?, in conſequence 
of the arrival of intelligence, intimating the adjuſt- 
ment of preliminary articles of peace between Great- 
Britain and the houſe of Bourbon. When the ſame 
information was announced in the Carnatic, major- 
eneral Stuart (the ſucceſſor of the deceaſed fir Eyre 
ar was proſecuting the ſiege of Cudalour, which 
was attended with conſiderable loſs both of his men and 
the French. Mutual forbearance neceſſarily enſued. 
The firſt effect of the pacific. ſpirit. of the Britiſh 
miniſtry appeared in the ſignature of articles, by 
which the king conſented to acknowledge the Ameri- 
can ſtates as free and independent, to fix, by an extenſive 
demarcation, their limits of territory, and to indulge 
them with a Neben of the benefits of the 
oo northern 


11. The war, however, was partially renewed bw ip the following 
ſpring, Tippoo agroed to a pacification... * 


0 E OR G E m. 
northern fiſheries. With regard to the lehalf (as A 
the Americans of the king's party were ſtyled), no 


politive ſtipulations were made for the reſtitution of 


their confiſcated property; but it was agreed, that the 
congreſs ſhould recommend a redreſs of their griey- 
ances to the legiſlative bodies of the reſpective 
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ſtates. Theſe articles were declared to be merely _ 


proviſional, depending on the concluſion of a pep 
between Great-Britain and France. 

The French metropolis was the ſcene of negotiation, 
not only for this convention, but alſo for the treaties 
with the other powers. The French have 2 
obtained this facrifice to their vanity. 

The terms of peace, adjuſted by Fitzherbert with 


the count de Vergennes, provided for various grants Jan. 20. 


and reſtitutions. His Britannic majeſty engaged to 
relinquiſh all former ſtipulations relative tp Dunkirk; 
to put the French again in poſſeſſion of St. Lucia, 
and the iſles of St. Pierre and Miquelon, and to leave 


Tobago in their hands; to give them a right of fiſhery 


on the weſtern coaſt of Newfoundland; to reſtore 
Goree, and cede the Senegal ſettlements; to ſurrender 
Pondicheri, and other places which the French had loft 
in India; and to ſecure to them an independent trade 
in that country. The French king agreed to reſtore 
the iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominique, ' St. 
Chriſtopher, Nevis, and Montſerrat, and to confirm 
to the Engliſh the poſſeſſion of Fort- James, with the 
command of the river Gambia. | 


The conditions which were ſtipulated between the 


courts of London and Madrid, gratified the Spaniards 
ich the ceſſion of Minorca, and of the two provinces of 

Florida, while the Engliſh were only allowed (beſides 
| H h 3 A re- 
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a renewal of the rene of cutting logwopd) to re- 
poſſeſs the Bahama iſlands 12. 


When theſe preliminaries had been ſubmitted to 


parliamentary examination, they were vehemently 
attacked by various ſpeakers. Such affaults were 
expected by the earl of Shelburne, who knew that 
party which Fox, on his ſeceſſion from the 
cabinet, had formed againſt him, was, at this time, 
reinforced by lord North and his friends. 
This caalition cannot, be defended, on ſatisfactory 
grounds. No politicians, were ever more decidedly 
hoſtile, in their public deelarations, than Fox and | 
North; and the language of. contempt and deteſtation 


had, been uſed by. each againſt his opponent, during 


- many. years. of acrimonigus conteſt. Fox, in parti- 


cvlas,, had. laytfhed on the obnoxious miniſter the 


moſt opprobrious epithers, which. the vocabulary of 


abuſe could afford; and, with. every. allowance for 
the warmth. of debate, it could not reaſonably have 
been ſpppoſed, that perſons who appeared to differ ſo 
completely in every grand point of political opinion, 

would ever become friends and confederates. But 
ambitious views, and a ſactious ſpirit, too frequently 


prevail over honor and principle. The diſcarded 


miniſter, aiming at the recovery of ſome ſhare of his 


former power, was. not diſpoſed to be ſcrupulous 


wih regard to the, means of attainment; and Fox, 
aſpiring to the direction of the cabinet, was willing 
to procure wy aid nn for the e of thoſe 
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13. | Theſe iſlands had been reduced by the governor of the Havanna; 
bot they were te<taken by the ſpirit of Deveaux, a private /adventuier, 
whb, when he undeftook the aun not know that the prelimi- 

naries had been ſigned. | 
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with whom he had atted in the cauſe: of the people ba — 


andũun the ſupport of the conſtitution.. 0 


In the houſe of peers, che chief en to theFeb, 17. 
treaties were the lords Lougliborough and Stormont:! 


and the earl of Carliſle, who reprobated the terins 48 
inadequate to the juſt expectations of the public, 
highly impolitic, and groſsly diſhonorable.” The 
premier vindicated the articles with plauſibility; and 
maintained, that the urgency of the criſis, and the 
enfeehled ſtate of the nation, conſequent on a ſeries 
of raſh meaſures and a courſe of flagrant mĩſconduct, 
would have juſtified the acceptance of terms much 
more unfavorable: An amendment to an addreſs of 
thanks: praduding a diviſion, tlie approvers of the 
preliminaries e though ** a "RY ol 
only 13 votes: f 

AIntche other Weisse aſſembly, Fox * Sheridan 
condemned the treaties as pregnant with diſadvantage 
and ignommy: lord North, with a very ill grace, 
joined in the clamor; and the addreſs propoſed by the 
miniſterial party was deprived (by a plurality of 16 
voiees) of thoſe clauſes which involved an approbation 
of the articles. In a ſubſequent debate, the attack and 
defence of the treaties: were rene wed; and the con- 
ceſſions which had been made to the adverſaries of 


Great - Britain; were pronounced, by a vote of the 


houſe, to be greater than they had a right to expect. 
It was now concluded, thut the king would diſmiſs 
the earl of Shelburne and his principal adherents from 
their ſtations; but his majeſty was not ſo friendly to 
the late coalition, as to be eager to put the reins of 
government into the hands of the bold leader of a 
factious confederacy. He therefore delayed the ex- 
bpected change, till the commons deſired him to form 
Hh 4 an 
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— D. an adminiſtration entitled to the confidence of his 
people, and threatened him with repeated applications. 
s then admitted the duke of Portland to the firſt 
April af at at the board of treaſury; appointed Fox-and lord 
Narth ſecretaries of ſtate; reſtored the poſt: of:chan. 
cellor of the exchequer to lord John Cavendiſh, and, 
10 Burke, that of pay-maſter of: the army; and made 
ſuch ather alterations as ee dp che victo- 
tious party. 
Under the new ee babes de were 
concerted (after long diſpute) between Great · Britain 
and the ſtates· general; impaſting, that Frincomalè 
ſhould be reſtored to the latter and that Nega patam 
5 ſhould be ceded by them, unleſs they ſhould reclaim 
it by the offer of an equivalent 13. Theſe articles, as 
well as thoſe to which the other belligerent powers 
. had agreed,” were n, n intd deſmiti ve 
ſtipulations. | 4 „ n ot bonams! 3 
If we deliberately eonfidas' the: ſirength/ of that 
confederacy' which: aſfailed Great- Britain. wa: ſhall 
not be inclined to treat, with aſperity of cenſure, 
thoſe miniſters under whoſe auſpices the treaties were 
" concluded. They were obliged to acquieſce in the 
| independence of the American ftates; fur on no terma 
which excluded ſuch emancipation, could they obtain 
peace. Their dereliction of the loyaliſta arouſed all 
the bitterneſs of invective but the oppoſition of thoſe = 
individuals to the eſtabliſhment of American freedom, 
did not entitle them to the favor of a republic which 
they would n have 2 in it's birth; nor 
ö n * 


6 Sata eee W adindpits feghds het 
been rer capturcd hy the Frencb, by dom they were delivered up to the 
Hollanders. ; 


_— 
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could the betrayers of the intereſts of their country 4D 
expect a cordial confidence or à ſincere regard even 
from the party to which they gave their aſſiſtance. 
With reſpect to te'grant of a ſhare of the fiſheries, 
and to the liberal #Howance of territory in the ſettle- 
ment of boundaries, it was politic to endeavour to 
conciliate the Americans by ſuch favors, with 0 view 
of weakening their attachment to France. 

The houfe of Bourbon certainly profited we he 
articles of peace, as the two potentates of that family 
were permitted to add various tertitories to thoſe 
which they poſſeſſed at the commencement of the 
war. But it is probable, that,” if hoſtilities had been 
protracted only for another year, choſe princes would 
have diſpoſſeſſed Creat-Britain of her remaining 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, and have obtained other 
advantages by the magnitude of their naval equip- 
ments, reinforced by the armaments of the Dutch 
republic. The defeat of the count de Graſſe, and 
the fruſtration of the Spaniſh attempts againſt 
Gibraltar, did not effeQually obſcure the proſpects of 
the allies, who might ſoon have enabled themſelves 
to enforce the moſt W demands with 4 | 
effect. 

The misfortunes ariſing from che war which was 
thus terminated, were deeply felt in their immediate 
preſſure ; and the burthens unneceſſarily heaped on a 
ſuffering people will long be oppreſſive to the poſterity 
of thoſe who ſupported the policy of the war, as. 
well as of thoſe who were unable to prevent the raſh f 7 
meaſures in which it originated. If the ſyſtem of bor- | 
rowing ſupplies had not been eſtabliſhed, ſuch a war 
would not have occurred. The community, however 
patient under the yoke of a corrupt parhament, would 

. not 
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Bre ſubmitted, ta the expence of a, fingle cam. 
paign, if dhe means of proſecuting it had been 
pe demanded in the aggregate, inſtead of 
cht mere intereſt due iq thoſe ſubſoſpers, who, being 
leſs, iy digus, of, the welfare of their country than 
of their private advantage, poured. out, their ſtores 
for; the gratification of the court. Such a ſyſtem 
cannot but opgggte as a bar to, general proſperity. for 
e deſtructiqn of the human ſpecies, 

tabliſhes, a, courſe, of, rapine, and encourages the 
rho olecuiion, of wild and impolitic ſchemes, which, if 
2 Foprt had not, chat ready mode of ſupply, would 
abe be diſceuntepanced, ang rejected wich indig- 
pation 25 and abhorr fence. Toa 10! vlog 
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Tur + zeal which had ae in many of the 
clergy during the” reign of a Tory princeſs, ſeemed 
to be expoſed to the hazard of a ſevere check on the 
accefſhon of a prince who had thrown himſelf into 
the hands of the Whigs. And, indeed, George I. 
took an early opportunity of giving public directions 
for allaying the warmth of eccleſiaſtical diſpute, and 


A. D. 
1714. 


checking that freedom of remark with. which the 1 


clergy diſcuſſed political fybjets. 55 10 13 2 19h 


When the convocation! had voted an addreſs to Jive ; 


new king, the court ſent a liſt of particular ſubjects 
for the conſideration of that aſſembly. An adjuſt- 
ment of the qualifications and teſtimonials of can- 
didates for holy orders, the regulation of matrimo- 


nnial licenſes, and a reform of the proceedings in 


excommunication, were among the points thus 
recommended. But no alterations of moment were 

ordained in theſe or other points. | 
A ſermon preached, at court by Hoadly, wits was 
then biſhop” of Bangor, gave riſe to a long and 
acrimonious controverſy. The ſentiments of this 
divine were tooliberal to pleaſe the high-church party; 
and he was therefore aſſailed with all the intemperance 
of obloquy, by Sherlock (afterwards biſhop af 
London), Snape, and other writers. The ſermon 
- 10 4 was 


A.D. 
1717. 
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A. <q was canvaſſed in convocation; and, as it favored the 
” eſtabliſhment of a freedom of religious opinion, 
unreſtrained by teſts, it was repreſented, in the report 

ofa committee of the lower houſe, as tending to 
ſubvert all government and diſcipline in the church, 
to reduce the kingdom of Chriſt (in allufion to the 
words of the text, My kingdom is not of this 
world,“) to a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, to 

- 3nipeach the regal ſapremacy, and arraign the autho- 

. Fey of the legiſlature in the enforcement of religious 
obedience by civil ſanctions. Before this report was 
. confirmed by the houſe, the king was 2 give 
orders for proroguing the convocation. 

- From this time, our ſovereigns have been ſo e 
ing to give the clergy any opportunities of indulging 
themſelves in debate, that, though a convocation con- 
ſtantly accompanies a new parliaments, it has been the 
uniform practice to order ſucceſſive prorogations; to 
the great diſguſt of ſome eee ang, the. great 
ſatisfaction of others. 
The king's deſire of Lads * Udenten 90 
| the removal of the ſacramental teſt, did not produce 
. correſpondent ſentiments in the minds of the majority 
of the clergy. | Many even of thoſe who were 
deemed moderate epiſcopalians, agreed with the 
zealots in counteracting the views of the court on this 
occaſion. Dr. William Wake, who followed 

Teniſon in the ſee of Canterbury, was leſs inclined 

| to favor the claims of the diſſenters, than his prede- 

A. D. ceſſor had been; and he took the lead as an oppoſer 

nis of the bill which was introduced in favor of thoſe. 
pes 

As the debates which atteniled this bill » were the 

moſt important that occurred on any eccleſiaſtical 

ſubject, 


— 
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ſubject, in the period to which the preſent chapter & 
refers, it will be proper to make ſome additions to the 
conciſe account which. we have given, in the civil 


hiſtory, of an affair ſo intereſting to the church. The 
chief points of the primate's ſpeech were theſe. He 


declared, that he had . all imaginable tenderneſs” for 
conſcientious diſſenters; but that ſome individuals 
of that body had made an improper uſe of the in- 
dulgence with which they were treated at the Revolu- 
tion, though they had a very ſmall ſhare in the 
production of that happy ſettlement; that the legiſ- 
lature had juſtly reſtrained the ſcandalous practice of 
occaſional conformity; that the law againſt ſchiſna 
had, indeed, an aſpect of rigor; but that an act for 
the repeal of it was unneceſſary, as it had not been 
enforced; that the teſt formed the chief bulwark of 
the eſtabliſhed church; and that to overthrow ſuch a 


barrier would be highly impolitic and abſurd. The 


archbiſhop of York was of opinion, that indulgence 
would never gain the diſſenters, whoſe enmity to the 
church would only be encouraged by conceſſion ; that 
to truſt them with power and authority would be to 


give up the intereſts of the hierarchy; and that 


meaſures of vigilance and precaution were abſolutely 


neceflary for the defence of the eſtabliſhment. He 


did not, however, wiſh to perſecute thoſe who 
differed from-the church: his only aim was to guard 
'- againſt eventual attacks. The biſhop of Rocheſter 
condemned the bill as repugnant to the act of union, 
by which the act of uniformity was confirmed; alleged, 
that it tended to deſtroy the foundations of the ſecurity 
of the church; and exhorted the diſſenters to a dere- 
liction of their ſchemes, as they might otherwiſe 
have cauſe to repent of their raſhneſs. The efforts 

of 
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A. E of of theſe prelates, and other friends or the church, 
nted the abrögation of the teſt. 
Having mentioned (in our hiſtory of the reipn of 
25 I.) che introduction of ' a bill againſt blaſ- 
ä phemy and profaneneſs, and other points in which the 
clergy were concerned, we proceed to ſtate the riſe 
and progreſs of à remarkable ſect. John Weſley, 
A. b. fellow of Lincoln college, Oxford, endeavoured to 
. 3729 propagate in the univerſity a ſpirit of fervent devotion; 
and he and other academics, who employed their 
jeiſure in prayer and ſcriptural reading, and affected 
an ——— regularity of demeanor and conduct, 
obtained the appellation of Methodr/ts. When they 
had tontinded this courſe tor ſome years, Weſley 
embarked for Georgia with a view of enlightening 
the Indians; but, meeting with little ſucceſs, he re- 
turned to England, and became an indefatigable 
A. D. preacher. He did not ſtrongly recommend the moral 
759. virtues, the efficacy of faith and the influence of grace 
being the points which he chiefly inculcated. White- 
field, another enthuſiaſtic Oxonian, labored in the 
fame cauſe, though he differed from Weſley and his 
friends in ſome points. The number of their difciples 
rapidly increaſed.” The remonſtrances of the clergy 
did not diminiſh the ardor of theſe devotees; and the 
inſults and outrages to which they were expoſed from 
the licentiouſneſs of the populace, only inflamed their 
zeal and pertinacity. 

Alarmed as the orthodox were at the progreſs of 
the new ſect, they had more reaſon to dread the 
increaſe of infidelity, which was propagated, by the 
writings of Tindal, Hume, and other ſceptics. Many 


— of Chriſtianity appeared; but their pro- 
Adauctions, 
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we 


Galen however : ingenious, and acute bu A.D. 
them might be, did not very ſoreibly operate ?⸗« 77 


Wich the exception of theſe::controverſiezzn the 
church remained in tranquillity. The learned Putter, 
who ſucceeded archbiſhop; Wake, preſided over it 
with reputation; but Herring, the next primate; | was 
more popular than either. While thisprelate was at the 
head of the church, the Moravians became numerous 


A. D. 
1747 


in Great-Britain. This ſect treated with contempt 


the firſt and third perſons of the Trinity, and referred 
all adoration to Chriſt; negle&ed the ſcriptures; 
pretended to the gift of inſpiration; and repreſented 
the conjunction of the ſexes as an act of devotion, 
typical of the union between Chriſt and the church. 

The virtues of Herring dignificd the ſtation which 
he held: and it was not diſgraced by Hutton, during 
his ſhort occupancy of the fee. -Secker, who was 
afterwards promoted to the ſame dignity, had been 
educated among the diſſenters; but he was induced, 
on deliberate reflexion, to adopt the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. 
He was a man of learning and merit, and was diſtin- 
gui ſhed by his philanthropy and munificence; and, 
in his clerical character, he ſteered between the rigors 
of bigotry and the laxity of indifference. 

_ Cornwallis was gratified with the archbiſhopric on 
the death of Secker. The attempts which were made, 
while he was primate, for a relaxation of the ſtrictneſs 
of doctrinal ſubſcription, have been already recounted. 
His reputation did not equal that of his predeceſſor ; 


nor did any great ſhare of fame or popularity attend 


Dr. Moore, when, on the refuſal of the unambitious 
Hurd, he was tranſlated from the ſee of Bangor to 
that of Canterbury. | ogg 

110 7 ; During 


A. D. 
1758. 


A. D. 
1768. 
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. 6 | Daria this. psd, the chief preferments in the 


function; while many of them were ſeduced by the The: 
| diffalute pleaſures of the world, and became negligent 


church were ſometimes beſtowed on perſons who had 
kf) merit than intereſt; but, on other occaſions, 
learning and piety were rewarded. The geuerality 
of the parochial clergy attended to the duties of their 


of che practice of religion and virtue. The diſſenting 
miniſters, for the moſt part, were obſervant of the 


laws of morality and decorum; and many individuals 


of that denomination claimed and acquired the high 


eſteem of | thoſe who diſapproved their religious 


* 
* * 
* ” 
* - * 


Of the moſt eminent Perſons who flouriſhed in ENGLAND 
” between the years 1714 and 178g. 


UNDER the fray of che two firſt kings of the 


' houſe of Hanover, many diſtinguiſhed characters 


appeared among the miniſters of religion. Beſides 
the archbiſhops whom we have mentioned with praiſe, 
other dignitaries of the church were poſſeſſed of 
learning and abilities. Smalridge was admired as a 
preacher and an author: Atterbury was alſo celebra- 
ted in both thoſe capacities: Hoadly was eminent as 
a theological and political writer: Hare was an able 
opponent of that prelate in the Bangorian controverſy, 
and a reſpectable claſſical critic ; Sherlock was a ſkilful 

| diſputant ; 


OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


Liſputant: Gibſon not only wrote on eccleſiaſtical 
ſubjects, but alſo exerciſed his pen in philology; and 
Butler was an acute and learned advocate of pure 
religion. From the liſt of divines of inferior rank, 
whoſe works were given to the world, we may ſelect 
the names of Wollaſton, the maſterly delineator of 
the religion of nature; of Middleton, the elegant 
biographer of Cicero; of his antagoniſt Chapman; 
of Seed, whoſe ſermons are ſtill popular; of Derham, 
the phyſico-theologiſt; of Jortin, whoſe life of Eraſ- 
mus is eſteemed, and whoſe other productions are 


valuable; andof Hervey, the author of the Meditations. | 


Among the diſſenters, Leland, Watts, Foſter, and 

Chandler, were ſignally conſpicuous; nor ſhould the 
names of Doddridge and Lardner be omitted. 

In the interval which elapſed from the acceſſion of 


his preſent majeſty to the time at which our hiſtory 


terminates, the epiſcopal bench exhibited the ſagacious 
and well-informed Warburton, the accurate Pearce, 
the judicious Lowth, and the ingenious Hurd. Other 
divines likewiſe claimed the praiſe of literary- merit. 
Kennicott was a learned corrector of the biblical text: 
the two Wartons appeared as poets and critics: Balguy, 
Ogden, Sturges, Smith, Peckard, and many of their 
brethren, publiſhed ſermons and other pieces which 
have been thought worthy of commendation. 

Among the celebrated profeſſors of the law, during 
the period in queſtion, were Raymond, Gilbert, Tal- 
bot, Ryder, Yorke (who became earl of Hardwicke), 
Murray, Pratt, Dunning, Thurlow, and Wedder- 
burne, who were alſo promoted to the peerage. Of 
| theſe, Murrey and Wedderburne were the moſt 
pleaſing orators. Sir William Blackſtone is alſo en- 

Vor. IX. 121 r titled 
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titled to our notice, for his judicial merit and his ex- 
cellent Commentaries. 

In the medical profeſſion, Arbuthnot ens of the 
e whom Pope and Swift careſſed) was a man of 


| learning and experience; and Mead acquired a high 


fame, ſuperior perhaps to his deſerts. Pringle and 


Hunter, who were natives of North-Britain, practiſed 
in England with great reputation: Huxham was alſo 


eminent; and Heberden and Baker roſe to celebrity. 
Monro was an able anatomiſt; and Cheſelden, Pott, 


Nourſe, and Sharp, improved the chirurgical art, which 


John Hunter alfo exerciſed with ability and ſucceſs. 
Buy perſons who had no concern with the practice of 
'phyſic, chemiſtry was ſtudied with philoſophical views. 
Watſon endeavoured to promote this purſuit at 
Cambridge; ; and Prieſtley, the Socinian miniſter, made 
ſome diſcoveries in this and other branches of ſcience. 


In the aſtronomical and mathematical departments, 


Keill and Bradley were diſtinguiſlied; and Robins the 


engineer was no mean proficient. Maclaurin was a 


great algebraiſt; Smith excelled in optics; and Hales 
was a general philoſopher. In metaphyſics, biffiop 


Berkeley was eminent, but he was too refined: Baxter, 


Hartley, Beattie, Reid, and the ſceptical Hume, have 


"alſo been deemed acute in this branch of ſtudy. Hut- 


cheſon's elucidation of moral philoſophy is admired; 


and Adam Smith may be mentioned as a good moraliſt, 
and a profound diſſertator on the wealth of nations. 


A conſiderable number of poets appeared within. 
the time comprehended in our preſent ſurvey ; but the 
mention of ſome of them will ſuffice. Pope obtained 
the greateſt ſhare of poctical celebrity. His pieces 
diſplay leſs vigor and variety than thoſe of Dryden; 
but they are more elegant and correct. His Eſſay 

ON 
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on Criticiſm abounds with juſt remarks, conveyed in a 
pleaſing manner: his Eſſay on Man is more poetical, as 
well as, from the nature of the ſubject, more philoſophi- 
cal: his ethical and ſatirical productions ehibit a great 
knowledge of human nature: his Rape of the Lock is full 
of ſpirit and imagination; and his epiſtle in the name of 
Eloiſa, and the elegy to the memor of an unfortunate 
lady, contain impreſſive ſtrokes of ſublimity and pathos. 
His friend Gay not only diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
fabuliſt, but gained high applauſe by the vivacity and 
humor of his Beggar's Opera. Dr. Young had wit 
as a fatiriſt, and merit as a tragic writer; and his 


Night-Thoughts will long be read with pleaſure and 


profit. The, Seaſons of Thomſon are characteriſed 
by elegant and accurate deſcription. The Leonidas of 
Glover deſerves not the total negle& with which it 
is now treated; and the Medea of that writer is a 
pleaſing tragedy. Akenſide and Armſtrong may be 
claſſed together, not only as being both phyſicians, 
but as reſembling each other in their taſte for poetry. 
Collins ſhone as a lyriſt: Gray attempted, not without 
ſucceſs, to imitgte the flights of Pindar: lord Lyttelton 
produced ſome elegant pieces in the poetic walk; and, 
as a writer of hiſtory, he was far from being undi- 
ſtinguiſhed: Goldſmith had ſome merit in both thoſe 
departments: Shenſtone and Hammond cultivated the 
elegiac muſe; and Maſon was a more general poet. 
Churchill was a man of genius; but his performances 
bear the marks of haſte and negligence. 

Having examined the merits of Hume and other 
modern hiſtorians in the prefaceto the preſent work, 
we ſhall only have occaſion, in this place, to ſpeak of 
| Robertſon, Stuart, and Gibbon, as the hiſtorical orna- 
ments of the. period which is under review. Robertſon 


had no ſooner publiſhed his firſt work, than he was 


Ii 2 panegyriſed 
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panegyriſed as the moſt elegant and maſterly hiſtoria 
of the age: but his fame afterwards declined, when it 


was diſcovered, that his ſtyle was deficient in vigor, that 


he was not profound in his diſquiſitions, and that he 


affected, rather than poſſeſſed, the acuteneſs of 


philoſophical inveftigation. Stuart was endowed' 
with a greater ſhare of penetration, was leſs ſuper- 
ficial in his diſcuſſions, and wrote in a more ſpirited 
and energetic, though leſs elegant, manner. Gibbon 
excelled both theſe writers in erudition: but he has 
been juſtly cenſured for having degraded the dignity 
of hiſtory by an exccſs of ſtudied embelliſhment; 

and, though bis ſtatements are generally corre, we 
have reaſon to object to occaſional miſrepreſentation : 


his readers may alſo complain of uy frequent and 


prolix digreſſions. 
In ſpeaking of other literary individuals, we are re- 


quired to take notice of lord Bolingbroke, who was un- 


queſtionably an able political writer; of Gordon and 


| Trenchard, who boldly ſupported the cauſe of civil and' 


religious liberty ; of Fielding, who was a ſkilful delinea- 
tor of life and manners; of Richardſon, ho was more 
delicate and refined in his novels, than either that author 
or Smollett; of Sterne, a ſentimental and eccentric. 


writer; and of Foote, whoſe dramatic pieces are 
pregnant with ſatirical humor. We muſt alſo mention 


Home (commonly called lord Kaimes) a critic and 
metaphyſician; Harris, the analytical philologiſt; the 
earl of Cheſterfield, whoſe letters are in ſome eſti- 
mation; Dr. Johnſon, who had greater merit as a critic 
and a moraliſt, than as a lexicographer; ſir William 
Jones, the ſucceſsful cultivator of oriental learning; 
the orator Burke, the inveſtigator of the ſublime and 


beautiful Colman, an ingenious eſſayiſt and dra- 
matiſt; 
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| matiſt; and Sheridan, who, in addition to his poli- 


tical merit, has appeared to great advantage as a 


comic writer. 


As the artiſts claim ſome notice in this ſketch, we 


may refer to the earl of Burlington and Campbell, 
, as ſkilful architects; to Kent, who was not only emi- 
nent 1n the art of building, but was a great improver 
of pleaſure-grounds, and of hortulane decorations; to 
the two Adams, fir William Chambers, and Wyat, 


who had more taſte than their predeceſſors; to Rich- 


ardſon and Jeryas, who were for a time the chief Bri- 
tiſh painters; to Hudſon, who was far exceeded by 
his pupil fir Joſhua Reynolds, the late celebrated 
preſident of the Royal Academy; to Hogarth, who was, 
in painting, what Fielding was in fictitious narrative; 
to Wilſon, who excelled in the delineation of land- 
ſcapes; to Mortimer, a ſpirited painter of ſcenes of 


enterpriſe; and to Gainſborough, who copied nature 


with fidelity. 
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REMARKS on the Progreſs of the Ax rs in ENGLAND ; 
on the Concerns of NAVIGATION and COMMERCE ; 
on te MANNERS of the PEOPLE, and other Tofucs. 
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From the Arrival of the or to the Norman Conqueſt. 


Tux E character and manners of the "RS invaders 
of this ifland, and the moit important of their civil and 
religious inſtitutions, have been already exhibited in 
this work. A proſecution of theſe ſubjects will, now 
be requiſite for the completion of our plan; and, 
though we ſhall ſtudy brevity on che occaſion, we 
ſhall endeavour to afford a competency of information. 

For ſome time after their arrival, the Saxons re- 
mained a barbarous people. They acted as ſavage 
warriors and licentious plunderers, rather than as peace- 
able huſbandmen or laborious artiſans. But, when 
their ſucceſs in the erection of kingdoms had given 
them a reſpite from the toils of war, they began to 
turn their attention to the arts of civiliſation; and the 
introduction of Chriſtianity among them accelerated 
their improvement. 

When agriculture at length became prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxon communities, it was carried 
on in an imperfect manner, with ill-conſtructed im- 
plements, and with little care or prudence of manage- 
nent ; nor was it fo geueral a as even tac inconſidera ble 

population 
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population of the country required. Hence aroſe a 


frequency of famine; which, however, did not ſuffi- 
ciently operate as a leſſon of provident caution. 1 

The mechanic arts were cultivated and improved by 
the clergy, who, by the canons of the church, were 
ordered to employ themſelves in works of utility. 
Many individuals of that order were expert in the work- 
manſhip of different metals; ſome acted as builders and 
carpenters; and not a few were manufacturers of 
woollen and other cloths. The foreigners whom 
Alfred the Great invited to England, gave uſeful m- 
ſtructions ta the native artiſans: and, in ſome branches 
of art, Engliſh work was at —_— admired on "m6 
continent. : 

The habitations of the generality of the Saxons 
were contemptible huts, till the arrivab of the Italian 
miſſionaries, who encouraged. their new converts to 
attempt a better ſtyle of building. The improvements 
in this reſpect, however, were not very conſiderable ; 
for it appears, that- not only the major part of the 
houſes-in England, but moſt of the monaſteries and 
churches, were wooden and thatched -buildings, as 


late as the eleventh century. Even the nobles were 


inelegantly and incommodiouſly lodged. In the reign 
of Alfred, indeed, many caſtles were erectcd by that 
claſs of the community, in a ſtyle far ſuperior to 
that which had before prevailed; houſes were built of 


brick in ſome of the towns of his realm; and he im. 


proved the conſtruction. of religious edifices, ſome 
of which, even before his reign, had been built of ſtone. 
But the people, amidſt the confuſions of the times, 

ſeem to have degenerated after his death. 
The art of navigation was long neglected by the 
Anglo-Saxons; and, for ſome centuries, few of them 
114 carried 
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carried on the leaſt commerce in their own, ſhipping, 


They were content with that traffic which aroſe from 


the occaſional reſort of foreigners to the coaſts of 
this iſland. But the policy of the Mercian Offa 


| prompted him to encourage the equipment of Engliſh 


ſhips; and his ſubjects made frequent voyages to the 
continent. After the union of the ſeven kingdoms, 


commerce received ſome extenſion; but it was ſeverely 


checked by the piratical cruiſes and invaſions of the 
Danes. Alfred, however, provided for. it's pro- 


tection, by the eſtabliſhment of a reſpeCtable navy. 
He improved the art of ſhip-building and the practice 


of navigation; and, under his auſpices, diſtant 
voyages of commercial diſcovery were undertaken. 
His grandſon Athelſtan was alſo a great promoter of 
trade; but it flouriſhed more in the pacific reign of 
Edgar, than under any of his predeceſſors. - It de- 
clined amidſt the diſtractions of Ethelred's reign; but 


it revived under Canute, and was in a ſtate of * 


vigor at the arrival of the Normans. 
We have no complete account of the exports and 
imports of thoſe times. Among the former were 


Aaves, horſes, tin, lead, and ſkins; and, among the 


latter, gold, ſilver, drugs, wine, linen, and filk. 
With regard to the money uſed by the Anglo- 
Saxons, there are differences of opinion among anti- 
quarries. But we have reaſon to believe, that the 
pound and che mark were not real coins; that the 
mancus, which ſome have confounded with the mark, 


was of the value of fix ſhillings; that the ſhilling 


conſiſted, at one time, of four pencg, and, at another, 
of five; that the thrimſa amounted to three pence; 
and that the penny was ſubdivided into half-pence, 
farthings, and even halt-farthings, the laſt of which | 


were of copper a. Having 


1. Jide Vol. i. of this Hiſtory p. 47g, note 12. 
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Having diſcuſſed the ſubject of law and govern- 
ment in a former volume a, we proceed to treat of 
the manaers and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of 
England, during the Saxon heptarchy and the ſub- 
ſequent monarchy, They were, for the moſt part, 
2 brave, active people, though the prevalence of a 
ſuperſtitious ſpirit weakened in ſome degree the force 
of thoſe qualities. They were licentious and inſub- 
miſſi ve, except to the clergy, by whoſe arts their 
minds were enthralled. They did not ſufficiently 
reſtrain their ſenſual appetites, or ſubject the gene- 


rality of their paſſions to the curb of reaſon. They 


were unpoliſhed in their behaviour, and uncouth in 
their addreſs, but they treated the fair ſex with 
the moſt attentive regard. 

The diverſions of the higher claſſes were thoſe of 

hunting and hawking; to which we may add the 
occaſional practice of military manœuvres; and, 
among their domeſtic amuſements, were games of 
chance. The common people exerciſed themſelves 
in running, leaping, wreſtling, and other ſports. 
- Perſons of opulence, in the caſe of daily ſuſtenance, 
were not content with leſs than four meals; but they 
do not ſeem to have been ſtudious of the refinements 
of the culinary art, being ſatisfied with ordinary ope- 
rations, applied to their favorite diet of animal food. 
Their liquors, beſides wine, conſiſted of mead, cider, 
and ale. The laſt was the moſt frequent beverage of 
.the generality of the people. 

The Anglo-Saxons were tall in their ſtature; their 
limbs were large and robuſt; their complexions were 


fair, and their eyes lively. The Danes who ſettled 


in 


2. Vol. iii. p. 434, Cr. 
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in this iſland, reſembled them in their perſons; but 
their hair, in general, was leſs: fair than that of the 


former. Both were more attentive to this appendage 
of their forms, than to other circumſtances of exterior 
decoration. With reſpect to their beards, it was long 
a faſhionable point to forbear ſhaving ; but, after the 
lapſe of ſome centuries, it became cuſtomary to leave 
only the upper lip unſhaved. Both before and after 
this change, eccleſiaſtics were conſtrained by law to 
practiſe a complete tonſure of their beards, to ſhave 
alſo their crowns, and to prevent their hair from 
flowing over their ſhoulders. 

The chief article of the Saxon dreſs, at the time 
of Hengiſt's invaſion, was a mantle or robe. Stock- 
ings were then uncommon; but woollen breeches 

were uſually worn. Men of rank had a cloſe veſt 
under the robe, and a ſhirt of linen. The apparel 
of females conſiſted of a chemiſe (which, however, 
was not univerſal among them), a veſt without (or 
with ſhort) ſleeves, and a long exterior garment. Im- 


| provements were gradually made in the dreſs of both 


ſexes, in point of quality, texture, form, and con- 
venience; and, in particular, the uſe of ſhirts, 
ſtockings, and veſts or tunics, became more frequent, | 
long before the Conqueſt. | 

The military dreſs differed from the civil, chiefly. in 
the cloſeneſs of the garments, that the dexterous uſe 
of weapons might not be obſtructed. The ordinary 
apparatus of a ſoldier comprehended a broad ſword, 
a ſpear, and a ſhield which had a ſpike in the centre: 
but ſome of the infantry, beſides a ſword, carried a 
bow, and others an axe; and the cavalry had armour 
for the head and the front of the body. 


Of 
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Ol the ſtate of literature, in this period, an idea may 
be formed from our account of learned men, annexed 
to the hiſtory of the church. The few individuals by 
whom it was cultivated were not profoundly ac- 
quainted with it; and the majority of the people 
could not read or write. | 


* 


SECTION n. 
From the Norman Congueft to "ths Deceaſe of Henry III. 


Tu ſettlement of the Normans in England proved 


5 favorable to the cultivation of the arts, both of the 


mechanical and the liberal ſpecies. Agriculture was 
not only more extenſively diffuſed by thoſe invaders, 
but was alſo improved in the modes of practice; and 


gardening, in particular, was more ſkilfull , managed. 


Even the vine was cultivated with ſuch ſucceſs, as to 
furniſh grapes of ſufficient excellence for the com- 
poſition of good wine. 

The art of manufacturing cloth was improved in 
the reigns of the Anglo-Norman ſovereigns. The 
Flemings who came over to this iſland were uſefully 
employed in that reſpect: and, by their inſtructions 
and example, the woollen manufacture was parti- 
cularly improved. | | | 

Metals were wrought in this period with greater 


{kill than they had been during the Anglo-Saxon reigns. 
| Gold 
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Gold and ſilver were formed into many beautiful 


| pieces calculated both for uſe and ornament; and iron 


and copper were well refined into ſteel and braſs. The 
art of the lapidary was alſo W with ſome 
degree of taſte.” 

The architectural art profited by the arrival of the 
Normans. William the Conqueror and his ſons not 


only erected many edifices in a magnificent ſtyle, but 


encouraged their nobles to follow their example; and 
the paſſion for building did not decline in the ſucceeding 
reigns. But the houſes of the middling and lower 


| claſſes were not improved in proportion to thoſe of the 


gentry, though they were rendered, in ſome parti- 
culars, more commodious. The royal and baronial 


caſtles, the churches, and the monaſteries, principally 


| felt the hand of reform. Many of the caſtles were 


large and ſtrong. They were enviioned by a deep 
ditch: the walls were thick and lofty, and were fur- 

niſhed with towers: various lodgings, offices, and 
ſtore-houſes, were erected near the exterior wall; 

and the inner court, which had a diſtinct foſſe, wall, 
and towers, contained the keep or body of the caſtle. 
The architects of churches introduced into the prin- 
cipal ſtructures of that kind a multiplicity of orna- 
ments. which, though ſome were incongruous and 


fantaſtic, had a ſtriking effect; and many of the mo- 


Vaſtic edifices were both ſubſtantial and ſplendid. 


Commerce was not neglected in thoſe times; but 
it did not make that progreſs which would have at- 
tended a judicious encouragement of it, The exports, 
as well as the imports, were undoubtedly multiplied 
by the increaſe of continental connexions; and trade 
Vas carried on in a more ſyſtematic mode, But neither 


the government nor the people ſufficiently under- 
| _ 
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ſtood the means of bringing it to a Ss ſtate 


of maturity. 
This intercourſe was long maintained . the 
formality of regular treaties between thoſe princes 


whoſe ſubjects were engaged in traffic: but it appears, 


that, early in the reign of Henry III., a commercial 


treaty, ſimple in it's form, was concluded with the 
king of Norway; and that, before the cloſe of the 
ſame. reign, one of a more complex nature was 
adjuſted. 

Many foreign merchants fixed their reſidence in 

England for the purpoſe of conducting various 
branches of trade, Thoſe who managed the traffic 
with the Hans-towns were gratified with conſiderable 


privileges; and other companies, particularly of 


Italian merchants, alſo received protection and en- 
couragement. The Engliſh veſſels, botli royal and 
commercial, beſides being more numerous after the 
Conqueſt, were of greater dimenſions, and more 
ſkilful conſtruction, than thoſe of the preceding times, 
which were mere galleys; and they were navigated 
with a ſuperiority of judgment, which procured the 
failors no ſmall degree of reputation. But! the nautic 
compaſs had not yet been invented, though it is ſup- 
poſed that the principles on which it was afterwards 
conſtrued were known in the reign of John, or in 
that of his ſon. TER 

The chief poſſeſſors of pecuniary capital were 
Jews, who not only attended to commercial affairs, 


but were extenſively concerned in uſury. They 


ſometimes exacted 50 fer cent. for loans; and, not- 
withſtanding the frequent diminution of their property 
by courtly rapine, they n in the enjoyment 
of opulence. 


The 
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checked the freedom of internal trade, which was 
alſo injured by a multiplicity of impoſts. Bands of 
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The imperfection of the police of the country 


ruffians pillaged the property of traders; and, to the 
demands of different corporations, the exactions of 
the barons were added. 

The chief coins in uſe were the penny and ſmaller 
pieces. The ſhilling was now a mere term expreſſive 
of money, not a real coin; and it was applied to the 
twentieth part of a pound; a regulation which made 
a penny the twelfth part of a ſhilling. Some pieces 
of gold were coined by Henry III.; and, in the 
Norman as well as Saxon reigns, Byzantines, and 
other golden coins imported from the continent, were 
uſed by our anceſtors. | 

The Anglo-Normans, in their perſons, were ge- 
nerally handſome and well-formed. In their diſpoſi- 
tions, they were cheerful and hoſpitable : but pride 
and vanity frequently appeared in their demeanor ; 
and iraſcibility was a part of their character. They 
were temperate and abſtemious, in compariſon with 
the Anglo-Saxons; to whom, however, they gra- 
dually aſſimilated themſelves. They were ſtudious 
of the forms of politeneſs, in their behaviour to their 
ſuperiors or their equals. They were alſo ſtrictly 
obſervant of the ceremonies of religious worſhip ; 
but their devotion was more allied to ſuperſtition than 
to real piety. 

Their dreſs was more convenient and complete than 
that of the Anglo-Saxons : but it did not differ ſo ma- 


terially as to require a ſeparate deſcription. They cul- 


tivated neatneſs in their perſons ; but their practice of 


indulging the luxuriane of their hair was deemed by 


the clergy an exception to the. decency of their ap- 
; | pearance. 
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pearance. Their fondneſs for flowing locks, however, 
did not influence them in favor of whiſkers; for they 


endeavoured to compet thoſe whonr they had ſubdued 


to relinquiſh that ſuppoſed ornament of their faces. 
They were ſtrongly attached to the ſports of the 
field; and their wives and daughters ſometimes joined 
them on theſe occaſions. They encouraged horſe- 
races; and archery vras alſo one of their diverſions. 
The eſtabliſhment of the feudal ſyſtem introduced 
into England the profeſſion of chivalry. Inflamed 
with a romantic ſpirit, derived from the ſignal pre- 


valence of military inſtitations, the Anglo-Norman 


barons and their dependent knights were eager to ſeiſe 
all opportunities of exerciſing their {kill in arms; and 
their gallantry prompted them to appear as protectors 
of the fair, who, in thoſe licentious times, were 
conſtantly expoſed to danger. Many of them alſo 
turned their arms againſt banditti; but it cannot be 
denied, that others were themſelves guilty of that 
violence and oppreſſion which true knights 3 it 
their duty to oppoſe. 

Tournaments were among the ſports in which theſe 
active warriors delighted. They were celebrated 
with different degrees of magnificence;. and, when 
they were ſolemniſed in the higheſt ſtyle, they were 
attended by knights from various kingdoms, and con- 
ducted with ſyſtematic regularity. Not only ſingle 
combats, but general encounters, were practiſed at 
theſe meetings; and prizes were "beſtowed on the 
knights who excelled in this mimicry of war. 

Amuſements of a dramatic kind were alſo in 
vogue; but they were not conducted with taſte or 
propriety. The ecclefiaſtics, and their pupils at the 
conventual ſchools, ſometimes repreſented my/teries, 

or 
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or. religious pieces; and humorous ſtories and dia- 
logues were recited and acted, for the diverſion of the 


laity, by itinerant mimics. 


The performances of the minftres 3 a fre- 
quent ſpecies of entertainment in thoſe times. Some 


who were thus ſtyled were merely muſicians; while 


others added, to that accompliſhment, the melody of 


the voice; and ſome were the authors of thoſe poeti- 


cal pieces with which they gratified their hearers. A 


minſtrel was an ordinary part of the domeſtic eſtabliſh- 


ment of the king and the nobility; and we meet with 


a particular inſtance of the liberality of Henry III. to 
his harfier Richard; for the harp was the inſtrument 
on which the minſtrels chiefly played. The com- 
poſitions of theſe bards, and of other poets, were 
rude and inelegant, with the exception of ſome Latin 
Pieces, in which taſte and cultivation were ccc. 


vonally apparent. 
While poetry was thus 3 more uſeſul 


purſuits were not neglected. The municipal law 


was more regularly ſtudied than it had been before the 
Conqueſt: the canon law, and the Roman juriſpru- | 
gence, were alſo cultivated with aſſiduity: medicine 
was ſcientifically purſued; and the chirurgical art was 
improved. Divinity, ethics, and logic, formed the 


chief branches of academical education; but the 


utility of ſuch purſuits ſuſtained ſome diminution from 
the abſurd and frivolous ſpeculations to which they 


were rendered ſubſervient. 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


From the Death of Henry III. to that of 
Richard III. 


IN the former part of this period, the arts which 
provide for ſubſiſtence and accommodation were, 
in ſome inſtances, improved. Agriculture found 
a royal patron in the ſecond Edward; but, with 
all his endeavours, it was not ſo general, or ſo well 
managed, as to prevent a moſt deſtructive famine, 
which continued for ſeveral years. In the reign of 
his ſon, land was ſometimes ſold at a rate which 
amounted to the income of twenty-five years; but, 


towards the cloſe of the period comprehended in 


this ſection, the value was conſiderably reduced, 
from the neglect of adequate culture, and the ſcarcity 
of money FY 

In the raanagement of gardens and orchards, the 
people made ſome progreſs; and they acquired a 
greater knowledge of the medicinal virtues of plants. 
The caſtles and monaſteries were well furniſhed in 
theſe reſpects; and many of the monks were more 
attentive to ſuch concerns than to theological or 
literary purſuits. 
The woollen manufacture was ſo warmly en- 
couraged by Edward III., that the Engliſh had little 
occaſion to import even the' finer ſpecies of cloth. 
The populace, however, were not pleaſed with that 
reſort of foreigners which contributed to the per- 


w 
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ection of chis branch of art; but the jealouſy which 
aroſe at length ſubſided. The art of ſilk-weaving 
was eſtabliſhed in this country in the reign of Henry 
VI.; but it was long confined to ſmall articles. Fe- 
males were at firſt the ſole operators. 

Metallurgy derived ſome advantage from the 
attempts of the alchemiſts, in their vain ſearch for 
the philoſopher's ſtone; and the inſtructions of 
German emigrants proved beneficial in this depart- 


1 ment. The art of the goldſmith Was improved; and 


the. ſmichs of other denominations manufaQured a 
variety of articles, of thoſe kinds which it had been 
| uſual to import. 
In architecture, the Gothic ſtyle attained it $ 
greateſt excellence during this period; and it was diſ- 
played i in a conſiderable number of ſtructures which 
ſtill adorn the country. The habitations of indivi- 
duals, however, do not appear to have received any 
improvements in point of conſttuction. 
The Engliſh commerce was extended by Edward l. 
and ſome of his ſucceſſors; and treaties for the regu- 


lation and ſecurity of this intercourſe were frequently 


renewed. The ſhips ot our anceſtors, in theſe reigns, 
conyeyed. merchandiſe to France, Spain, Portuyal, 
_ Taly, the Netherlands, Germany, and the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms ; ; and the balance of trade, in the 
exceſs of the exports above the imports, was favor- 
able to England. Theſe veſſels were ſmall and 
U-conſtructed ; but they were navigated with dex- 
terity, and were uſed for war as well as for trade. 

In the ſtate of the coinage, improper innovations 
were made by Edward I., Who ſtruck more 2 
out of a pound of ſilver than any of the former 
Anglo-Norman kings, making the ſilver penny and 


other 


— 
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other pieces of leſs intrinſic value, while they retained 
the ſame” nominal worth. Florins, of gold were 
coined by Edward III.; but they foon gave way to 
nobles, which he ordered to paſs for the 1 park of 
a pound. 

When the various feudal payments, added to the 
duties on exports and imports, were inſufficient for 
the exigencies of the ſovereign, he demanded extra- 
ordinary aids from his people, by the medium of che 
parliament. The ſupplies granted on theſe occaſions, 
chiefly conſiſted of taxes on moveable goods: but, 
in framing an eſtimate of ſuch property, the imple- 
ments of agriculture, and ſome other articles, were 


omitted. A tenth, and a fifteenth, were the propor- 


tions moſt frequently voted. Not content with theſe 


grants, the princes. of this period impoſed arbitrary 


taxes on the people 2. 


As, in our remarks on the conſtitution, we 


deſcended only to the time of Edward III., we take 
this opportunity of mentioning ſome additional par- 
ticulars relative to that ſubject. This monarch 
convoket a conſiderable number of parliaments; and 
it appears to have been in his reign that the lords and 


commons began to form ſeparate aſſemblies. In other 


reſpects, the latter, from the frequent occaſions 
which Edward had for applying to them, roſe to 
a ſtate of conſiderable importance. 

There was no ſettled rule, at that time, for the 
adjuſtment of the number of popular repreſenta- 
tives. The court exerciſed a diſcretionary power in 
this point; and the influence of the crown was 


Kk 2 alſo 


u. We have no certain information reſpecting the royal revenues of 
thoſe times; but it appears, that, in 1421, the income of Henry V., 
excluſive of extraordinary ſupplies, did not amount to $6,000 paunds,, 
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alfo exerted, with great effect, over, the aſſembled 
ſenators,” though ſome points were gained by the 
friends of ike people. It was cuſtomary for the mem- 
bers to receive pay 2 from their conſtituents for their 
legiſlative ſervice ;- and this conſideration ſometimes 


induced the inhaditants of ſmall buroughs to wave 


the honor of being repreſented. © _ 

In the ſame reign, the clergy ceaſed to ſend members 

to parliament, as procurators of the inferior orders 
of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. They preferred 
a diſtin meeting or convocation ; a ſeceſſion which, 
in all probability, did not give the leaſt dif, _ to the 
9 laymen. 

Before the acceſſion of Henry VI. all freeholders 
were allowed to vote for thoſe who: were candidates 


to repreſent counties; but, as theſe electors were 


deemed too numerous, an act paſſed in the reign of 


that prince, confining the privilege of voting to 


perſons who poſſeſſed freeholds of 406. per annum or 
-upwards. This law was, for a long ſeries of years, 
more reſtrictive in it's effects than it is at preſent, on 
account of the equivalency of that income to a much 
larger nominal ſum of recent times. In elections for 
boroughs, no uniformity prevailed. In ſome, the 
permiſſion of ſuffrage was reſtrained to a few; in 
others, it was extended in various proportions. 

The common law was ſtrengthened and . 
under the ſway of Edward III. and ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding princes; but the adminiſtration of juſtice: was 
not always pure or impartial. The judges were roo 
dependent on the king and his privy council; and 


The 
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The feudal ſyſtem had been gradually weakened, - 


as it's expediency became leſs apparent : but villanage 
or ſlavery ſtill ſubſiſted; and other cuſtoms unfavor- 
able to the lower claſſes were not diſcontinued. 

The inhabitants of England, in theſe reigns, ſuſ- 
tained their former reputation for ſpirit and intrepidity; 
but they were accuſed by foreigners of haughtineſs 
and arrogance, which were frequently accompanied 
with great cryelty. Intemperance was a prevailing - 


habit; and a el mne ee 


nation. 


The apparel of the N was. ſubje@ed to 1 
cious alterations. The robe or the coat, the veſt, and 


the breeches, were ſometimes long, and at other 
times ſhort; | alternately tight and looſe. | At one 
period, the ſmall-clothes and the hoſe were diſtinct; 
but they were afterwards formed in one piece. | Shoes, 
faſtened to theꝭ knees with chains, were long in 
faſhion. The ladies, for a time, wore high head- 
dreſſes, which gave way to an oppaoſite practice; and 
other circumſtances wa n e ere | . 
caſionally varied. 4A 


Among the Sores of the Ss were various 


games with balls, the throwing of quoits, &. 


With a view of promoting the practice of archery, 


thoſe diverſions were prohibited but they were not 
diſuſed, as the ſpirit of the public revolted againſt 


all encroachments on che rights of -perſonal amuſe - 


- 
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autdguw, 
Tu Hk war ee > hevfak of York and Lan- 
caſtet having gready:diminiſhed the population of the 
country, the agricultural art ſuffered from the pau- 
city of laborers*; and it was alſo injured by the 
demamlsof|thexontinental manufacturers tor Englith 
Wool, which: promoted the application of land to the 
puzpoles:: of paſturage. Ihe legiſlature repeatedly 
endoa voured to remedy an evil ſo afflictive to the poar; 
but che oppreſſions of Philip H. were more operative, 
as che check hich trade. aud. induſtry received in the 
Spaniſt Netherlands lud: ſuch an effect. on the con-. 
ſumption.of wookin thoſe pravinges, hat 'the Engliſh 


Land-liolders becamę more attentive to agriculture 


than to che ſupply f that commodity. | N 211 „ 180 
The increaſe of luxury and refinetbent, under the 


ſovereigns of the houſę of Tudor, tended; to the en- 


couragement; of.» manufactures. Linen, howeyers 
was chiefly RY n blen articles wers 
made in England. 1: SSH. BUONTS HED 5 | 

Ihe operations raiſed upon diffexenimeitals were 


: proſecuted. wich qugmented fill, not n in the more; 


valuable kinds, but alſo in copper and iron. In theſe 


en, a great number of articles were dexteroufly 
__, fabricated. 


x. Dr. ins conjectures, that « there were not oh millions, pio- 
de bably not above two millions and a half, of people of all ages in 
* Britain,” at the acceſſion af Henry VII.; but this computation is 


end top lor. 


— 
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fabricated. The uſe of armour for the body furniſhed 
frequent employment for artiſans. Pieces of artillery 
were uſually obtained from the continent; but at 
length, under the eighth Henry, a cannon ſoundle 
was formed. Muſquets were little uſed before the 


reign of Edward VI. whoſe uncle the protector en 


couraged thoſe implements. 

Caſtles, or defenſive habitations, were now neg- 
lected; and the nobility began to reſide in more com- 
ſl 34 8 edifices. The gentry improved their places 
of abode; and the formation of chimneys, with : a 
more general uſe of glaſs i in windows, added to the 
accommodations of plebeian houſes. 

The commerce of the Engliſh flouriſhed under 
Henry VII. who concluded various treaties for the 
ME of it, and procured the enactment of 
ſeveral laws tending to the ſame object. His ſucceſſor 
was not unfriendly to it; and Edward VI. teſtified his 
defire of encouraging it, by diſolying the company 
of Eaſterling merchants ſettled in this kingdom, 
whoſe addreſs and activity had checked the equip- 
ment of Engliſh veſſels. Three ſhips being ſoon 
after ſent to 5 northward, one of them penetrated 
to the White Sea, and opened a new traffic, which 
produced the grant of a charter from queen Mary to 
the Ruſſia company. Under the auſpices of Eliza- 


beth, a regular trade was proſecuted with Guinea and 


other parts of Africa, with the Turkiſh dominions 
in Europe and Aſia,” and with the territories of the 
Mogul and other princes of India. 


A conſiderable variety of coins were in circulation 


during theſe reigns. Shillings were coined by Henry 
VII. befides groats, half-groats, and other filver 
pieces; and ſovereigns (or pieces of gold worth 425.) 
K k 4 were 


I 
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7 the produce of his mint, with nobles and many | 
other coins, His ſon greatly debaſed the coin; but Eliza- 


beth reſtored it to a ſtate of comparative purity, by in- 
troducing an alloy of only eighteen penny-weights in a 
pound of ſilver, which was coined into ſixty ſhillings. 
Guineas and their ſubdiviſions were afterwards brought 
Into uſe. The rate of intereſt, for the loan of money, 


was fixed by the legiſlature at 10 fler cent. 


The government, in this period, was frequently 


conducted without regard to conſtitutional reſtrictions. 


The arbitrary court of the flar-chamber was erected 
by Henry VII.; and Henry VIII. and Elizabeth made 
their parliaments the ſlaves of their will. The ſtate of 
the community, however, was meliarated even by 


. theſe deſpots. 


The haughty ſpirit both of the nobles and the 
people « declined in theſe times. The former became - 
ſervile courtiers; and the Eater ſeemed to have loſt 
all ſenſe of manly freedom. Hoſpitality was leſs 
prevalent; frankneſs and ſincerity were leſs obſervable; ; 
and perjury was a frequent crime. Notwithſtanding 
the reformation of religion, ſuperſtition continued to 


| have great influence; and the cruelties exerciſed on 


1 the ſuppoſed votaries of magic or ſorcery difgraced 


the times. 
The flouriſhing. age of chivalry expired Vith 


Henry VIII.; but tilting was ſometimes practiſed i in 


the reign | of Elizabeth. Pageants and maſques were 
exhibited at court; and the drama, in her time, 
aſſumed a regular form. Muſic profited by ſcientific 
cultivation; poetry was refined; and, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of typography, literature was widely diffuſed. 
Painting was admired by perſons of taſte; but the 
artiſts who received, and indeed deſerved, the greateſt 

encouragement 
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encouragement from the Engliſh, were foreigners, 
among whom Holbein conſpicuouſly ſhone. 

In the univerſities, ſcholaſtic theology was leſs 
ſtudied than claſſical learning; and the ſubtilties of 
corrupt logic were neglected. New colleges were 
eſtabliſhed; and the ſtatutes for their regulation were 
more liberal and judicious than the ordinances of pre- 
ceding founders. In the metropolis, a medical 
college was inſtituted under the patronage of cardinal 
Wolſey; and the Temple and other inns of court 
afforded great conveniencies for the A of the law. | 


VC TI ONT: 


From the Commencement if the Reign of James I. to the 
er, 5 


Tux g 3 — of Sho arts were improved in + this 
buſy period, though not in equaldegrees. Huſbandry 
flouriſhed; but corn was frequently imported. New 
flowers and fruits were introduced into our gardens; 
and pleaſure-grounds were variouſly embelliſhed, but 
without taſte or elegance. 

Though the Engliſh clothiers excelled in their art, 
they were unable to act as dyers of woollen before 
the reign of Charles II. when the ſecret of that 
branch was communicated to them by a continental 

| | travellei 
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traveller. They continued to import fine linen, and 
the more coſtly articles of filken manufacture. 

The Grecign ſtyle was now applied to public 
ſtructureg, in preference to the Gothic; and many 
private houſes were planned with a degree of taſte 
which had not before been diſplayed 1 in England. 
The i interior decorations and furniture were alſo bighty 
7 ; 

The increaſe of trade was conſiderable; and it 
was promoted by. colonial inſtitutions. Though 
North- America had been diſcovered by nayigatars 


| * . Henry VII. had ſent out, no ſettlement was 


eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh in the ſixteenth century; but, 
in the reign of James I., Virginia was coloniſed with 
ſucceſs. New-England-was-afterwards planted; and, 
before the Revolution, the provinces of New-Y ork, 

New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Carolina, 


- beſides ſeveral of the Ain mob - 2; were inha- 
. produ 


bited by Britiſh emigran e fiſhery was 
alſo proſecuted on the banks of Newfoundland. In 


the eaſtern hemiſphere, various factories were ſta- 


tioned in the ports of India; and an intercburſe was 
opened with the Chineſe empire. 

The navigation act, and the adventurous ſpirit * 
times, greatly contributed t6 the ' multiplication of 


' Engliſh ſhipping; and, under Charles II. and his 


brother, ſuperior {kill in naval conſtruction appeared, 
Theroyal revenue, the wealth of the nation, and the 
general accommodations of ſociety, could not but 
flouriſh amidſt the extenſion of wenne to every 
quarter of the globe. T9102; | | i 
The ordinary revenue of Jarges I. amounted, in 
his fifteenth year, to 450;000 pounds; and the extra- 


ane ſums which he procured in his whole reign, 
2 both. 
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both by legal and illegal means, including his receipts 
from France and Holland, bordered on two millions 
and a half. Dividing the latter ſum among the years 
of his ſway (twenty-two), we find, that it allows 
above 11 3,630 pounds for each year, The revenues 


of his ſucceſſor, in the molt productive years before 


the civil war, have been eſtimated at oo. ooο pounds. 
Taxes, far exceeding all former impoſts, were 
levied by the parliamentary uſutpers of the ſovereign 
power, They ſubjected both real and perſonal pro- 
perty to. conſiderable defalcations, and impoſed an 
exciſe 05 various articles of general conſumption, 
Upon an average Gf ſeveral years, the amount of the 
taxes, in choſe times of uſurpation, may be eſtimated at 
two millions fer annum. "Copfilcations, and fome other 
ſources of profit, are not included i in this ellimate. 
\ "After the Reſtoration, a part of che exciſe was 
A! ſettled on the crown, is an equivalent 
or the abolition of ſome of the oppreflive remains of 
the feudal ſyſtem.” The bill enacted on this occaſion 
| ſubverted the tenpre of knight:ſervite, by which' the 
greateſt part of the Engliſh | lands had for almoſt fix 


centuries been holden. This ſervice” had long ceafed 


to be perſonal, being commuted for a pecuniary pay 
ment, with which troops were hired. By the ſtatute, 


in queſtion, free ſocage became the principal tenure 
of the realm. Copy-holds; which had already ariſen 
| from the diſfolution or decline of villanage, were re- 
ſerved; as was alſo the ecclehaſtical tenure: of free 


alms. 


"Beſides the eſtabliſhed revenue of Charles IL 
(1,200,000 pounds), the occaſional votes of the par- 


hament produced a ſum ſufficient to add, for each 
Fear 
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year of his actual reign, above 4706, 800 pounds. 


The whole income of James II. was about two 


millions, 
The tameneſs and ſervility which the nation had 


manifeſtedi in the preceding century, did not long con- 


tinue after the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart. 
The commons boldly withſtood the lofty pretenſions 
of the firſt James; and their oppoſition to his ſon was 
flill more vigorous; but it was ultimately carried to 
unconſtitutional extremities. | | 
The manners. of the Engliſh, which, under the 
ſway of theſe two princes, took a middle courſe be- 
tween ruſticity and refinement, became affectedly 
parliamentarian party. Public diverſions and amuſe- 
ments were ſuppreſſed as profane; and gloomy auſterity 
prevailed. The ſun-ſhine of reſtored royalty re- 
laxed this abſurd rigor into the oppoſite extremes of 
profligacy. of manners and irreligious licentiouſneſs. 
The ſtudy of, natural philoſophy flouriſhed in this 
perind.; and a public body, called the Royal Society, 


was formed for the promotion of i it. The profeſſions 


of divinity, law, and phyſic, were honored with 
names of high celebrity. Poetry ſoared to the nobleſt 
heights ; and the votaries of general literature were 
numerous and reſpectable. The fine arts, in the | 
mean time, were not neglected. Dobſon and the | 
two Olivers acquired ſome reputation as painters; 
and Simon was an excellent ſculptor of coins and 
medals; but, in the higher branches of ſculpture, as 
well as in painting and muſic, foreigners were 
ſuperior to the Engliſn. 
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From the Revolution to the year 1783. 1 | 
[ , 


In bringing down this ſketch to recent times, we 


trace with pleaſure the features of univerſal pro- 


ficiency. All the departments of art and ſcience 
were cultivated with zeal and aſſiduity, of which the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs was the conſequence. 

The theory of agriculture being inveſtigated by 
Tull and others, the practice of it was powerfully 
aided by judicious ſpeculations, though the obſtinacy 
of farmers checked the progreſs of new ſchemes. 
Gardening was extended and refined; and a new 
ſtyle was introduced into pleaſure-grounds, which 
were ſo diſpoſed and furniſhed, as to combine art 
with nature in an harmonious aſſemblage, the former 
not outraging (as in other times) the varied and 
pictureſque beauties of the latter. | 

Manufactures were carried on to an extraordinary 
extent, and arrived at a ſtate of conſiderable ex- 
cellence. Silk was woven into a variety of pieces: 
the finer ſorts of linen were well manufactured: 
cotton became an eſtabliſhed object of art: hats, 
paper, watches, and many other articles with which 
the Engliſh had been ſupplied from France and dif- 
ferent parts of the continent, were produced by native 
artiſans. Iron-work was executed with great ſkill: 
jewellery was brought to perfection; and philoſophi- 
cal inſtruments were accurately formed. Coaches 
(which were not in uſe before the middle of the 
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ſixteenth century) were conſtrued for ſome time in 


a ſubſtantial rather than an elegant manner; but 
great taſte at length appeared in this branch of ac- 


commodation. Cabinet-work was highly finiſhed; 
hut, at the cloſe of this period, ſtrength was leſs con- 


ſulted than exterior neatnefs. | 
Buildings of different . denominations were im- 
proved; not only in the capital, but throughont the 
kingdom. It was not, however, till, the preſent 
reign; that it became a frequent practice to widen the 
ſtreets; which were before inconveniently narrow. 
The introduction of broad pavement for foot-paſſen- 


gers may alſo be mentioned as a recent ſcheme of 


commodious reform. The bridges of Weſtminſter 
and Black-Friars (particularly the latter) do honor to 
modern taſte; while the ancient bridge of London 
reflects little credit on the 11 805 in which it was 


planned. 


The commercial concerns oþ the Englith * 
flouriſhed. Before the eruption of the laſt war, the 


Exports to the colonies of the American continent 


were very numerous; confiſting, among other com- 
modities, of linen and woollen cloths; ſilks, cottons, 
haberdaſhery, hoſiery, hats, leather, ſadlery, wrought- 
won, copper, lead, cordage, and the produce and 
manufactures of India; for which we-received corn, 


rice, ſalted meat, tobicco, hides and furs, timber, 


iron, flax, and a variety of other uſeful articles. 
from the Weſt-Indies we imported cotton, indico, ſugar, 
rum, mahogany, log wood, Sc. from India and other 
parts of Aſia, filk both raw and wrought, muſlin, 
calico, drugs, ſpices, tea, porcelain, diamonds, &c. 
n rere — fi, r rol; coffee, 

8 ſkins, 

nd an century. | 
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ſkins, and carpets; from Italy, oil, fruits, wine, and 
filk; from Portugal and Spain, wine, oil, drugs, 
gold, and ſilver; from Ireland, linen, ſalted pro- 
viſions, cattle, c. With France we had, at that 
time, no regular trade; but cambric, lace, and 
velvet, belides wine and brandy, were introduced 
into our ports. From Holland and the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, we received haberdaſhery, fine linen, 
Sc. from Germany, wine, linen, fkins, timber, and 
tm-plates; from Poland, corn, wood, and ſome 
metallic articles; from the northernmoſt ſtates of 
Europe, furs, leather, iron, copper, hemp, flax, 
timber, and many other commodities. From Africa, 
flaves were procured by an inhuman ſpecies of traffic, 


31 


and tranſported to the Weſt-Indies; and we alſo ob- 


tained i ivory, gold-duſt, gums, and drugs. 

The balance of foreign trade was conſiderably i in 
favor of this country; but the particular eſtimates 
differ in the amount. Perhaps, the annual exceſs of 
exports reached the ſum of three millions, during 


many years of the preſent reign; but the produce 


and manufactures of Great-Britain, in all probability, 


annually amounted to above forty 1 for the 


inland and foreign trade united. 


The number of veſſels then employed by Great- 


Britain in the proſecution of commerce, formed 
almoſt a third part of the aggregate ſhipping of 
Europe; and, in their conſtruction, they were equal 
to the ſhips of any other people, and ſuperior to thoſe 
of moſt nations. b | 

The royal navy, at the acceſſion of James I., con- 
ſiſted of about forty ſhips, ſome of which were very 
ſmall and contemptible. At the Reſtoration, the 
number amounted to faxty-three, many of which 


Were 
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were conſiderably larger than thoſe of the former 


period. At the Revolution, the increaſe was very 


great; for we are informed, that the royal veſſels 
were then 173 in number. In the year 1724, the 
liſt comprehended 211; among which were ſeven of 
100 guns, and thirteen of 90. In 1780, there were 


356, excluſive of 61 which were unfiniſhed. 


After the decline of the feudal eſtabliſhments, the 
firſt guard retained by an Engliſh monarch was a 
ſmall body inſtituted by Henry VII. This core was 
gradually augmented ; and the ſtanding army, at the 


dloſe of the reign of Charles II., exceeded 7000 men. 


It was increaſed by the Hanoverian princes, notwith- 
ſtanding the re-iterated remonſtrances of the Tory 
leaders; and, in the fourth year of the reign of our 
preſent ſovereign, the peace eſtabliſhment was fixed 
at 17,500 men. The number role conſiderably after 


the peace of 1783. 


At the Revolution, the public debt was ſo ſmall, 
as not to amount to 1,100,000 pounds: but a new 
ſcene of rapacity opened after that event. The prac- 
tice of borrowing was ſyſtematically proſecuted; and 
the national debt was at length augmented, by 
unneceſſary wars and laviſh conſumption of treaſure, 
to the enormous ſum of 230 millions, including the 
unfunded debts 2. This was the amount in the year 


1783. Sir Robert Walpole was of opinion, that a 


ebt of 100 millions would be ruinous to the nation: 


but his miniſterial ſucceſſors have been leſs narrow in 


their views of finance. 
In the year 1775, the ſum requiſite for the payment 


of the intereſt of the funded debt, exceeded 4,219,000 
| pounds 


4. Above 211 millions were funded debts, 
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pounds, the capital being above 129,860,000 pounds; 


but, in 1783, 8,7 19, 00 pounds were not more than 


adequate to the demands of the public creditors. 
This ſum was not included in the ſupplies of the 
ſeſſion, proviſion Having been _ for | It by 5 
nent taxes. N 

The population of England and Wales, at the 
commencement of the American war, may be ſup- 
poſed t6 have exceeded ſeven millions 3; while that of 
Scotland ſcarcely roſe beyond a million and a half. It 

was cortiputed that London and it's ſuburbs then con- 
tained about a million of inhabitants: at the Revolu- 
tion; 708, 00 formed a probable eſtimate. 

The Engliſh ſhook off, in ſome degree, their habits 
of diſſipation and licentious pleaſure, after the eleva- 
tion of William and Mary to tlie tlirone; but they 
did not relapſe into the moroſe formality of the re- 
publican times. They alternately followed buſineſs 
and pleaſure; and thus rendered each more agreeable. 
They were attached to convivial meetings; but even 
their ſocial hours were tinctured with gravity and 
teſerve. | They ſtill retained ſome portion of the cre- 
dulity of their anceſtors; and the provincials, in par 
ticular, were the dupes of deluſion. Afauvaiſe honte, 
or baſhfulneſs, was common among them; but it gave 
way, among the higher ranks, to an imitation of the 


freedom of French manners. Theit ſenſibility was 
accompanied with liberality to the poor, though the 


ample public proviſions for diſtreſſed perſons rendered 
private charity Jeſs requiſite in England than in many 
other countries. That tinge of melancholy which 


they ſometimes indulged, too frequently led to hypo- 


chondriaciſm, and even to ſuicide.” 
. L I The 


3. About the year 1600, ur millions and a half compoſed, perhaps, 
e whole number. 
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The females of the ſame period were, in general, 


chaſte and virtuous; cheerful without great vivacity; 


attentive to domeſtic purſuits; and obſervant of 


' their, ſucceſſive duties as daughters, wives, and 


mothers. The matrons of the country prided them- 


elves in their acquaintance with the virtues of herbs, 


and with the art of making ſalubrious compounds, 


wih which they relieved the indiſpoſitions of their 
poor neighbours: but, as luxury Wes this 
practice declined. 


The Engliſh dreſs, in che time of 5015 vin, 
reſembled that which is now worn by the yeomen of 
the guard. Farthingales and ruffs were, in the reigns 


of Mary and Elizabeth, faſhionable among the ladies; 


and the latter were alſo worn by the men, ſome of 


' whom even uſed ear-rings. Hats, - inſtead of woollen 


caps or bonnets, were in general uſe under James J.; 
and perukes adorned, or (as ſome may think) diſ- 
graced, the heads both of young and old men, in the 


time of Charles II. The fair diſcloſed their boſoms 


in that licentious reign; but they were leſs prodigal of 
their charms when courtly manners were leſs profligate. 


Sometimes, tight ſtays and long tapering waiſts were 
in faſhion: at other times, the waiſt was enlarged, 


ſo as to give the appearance of pregnancy. 

The French modes of dreſs were prevalent among 
the gentry in the two laſt reigns; but the French at 
length began to imitate the Engliſh methods of per- 
ſonal equipment, particularly in the riding or hunting 
dreſs. 

Armour for the body was diſuſed after the civil war; 


and it would now be deemed very inconvenient and 
cumberſome ; but breaſt-plates were ſometimes worn. 


The ſword and the muſquet, with the bayonet at the 


end 


* 


PROGRESS or Tut ARTS, &c. 515 


end of the latter, were the weapons principally uſed 
in battle, to aid the effect of cannon. 

The ſports of the field were ſtill purſued with avi- 
dity; and bear-baiting and other cruel diverſions too 
frequently diſgraced the country. Horſe- races were 
eagerly viewed by the votaries of gambling; and, as 
various amuſements attended theſe exhibitions, the 
idle and the diffipated, on ſuch occaſions, thronged 
the provincial towns. 

The theatres continued to attract viſitants of all 
ranks. Many performers of merit amuſed the public; 
but, on the appearance of Garrick, a new dramatic 
æra commenced. He reformed the ſtage by his judi- 
cious advice and his admirable example; and ſcenic 
exhibitions were, at the ſame time, improved in their 
muſical accompaniments. ' 
The ſcientific purſuits of the times were conducted 
with great ſkill; and various diſcoveries and im- 
provements rewarded the diligence of inveſtigators. 
Polite literature was more generally cultivated; and, 
though noble or opulent patrons of learning leſs fre- 
quently appeared, the encouragement given by the 
public to works of merit compenſated the want of in- 
dividual munificence. The liberal profeſſions did not 
decline; and the ſucceſs of natives in the culture of 
the fine arts, removed the contempt with which foreign 
vanity had treated their former efforts. 
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FINIS. 


\ 


Abjuration of the pens yl vii. ha 


4 ſiege of, ii. 402. 
Addiſon (Joſeph) becomes 2 miniſter 
of ſtate, viii, 166. His literary cha- 
racter, 119. 
Adrian, the emperor, fortifies the Roman 
boundaries in Britain, i. 11-1. 
2 battle o!, vii. 68. 
Agricola (Julius) diſtinguiſnes himſelf ; as 
governor of provincial Britain, i. i. 93. 
Agticulture; progreſs of, ix. 486, Ge. 
Aiſlabie (John) is concerned in the 
South-Sea ſ. z viii. 210; and is 
puniſhed by the parliament, 233. 
Aix-ia-Chapelle, treaty of, ix. 34. 
Alban's (St.), battles at, iv. 166, 194. 
Albemarle Keppel, earl of) takes the 
Havanna, X 251. 
Alberoni (cardinal) equips an armament 
againft Britain, viii. 193. 
Alcuin, a learned Anglo Saxon, i. 341. 
Aldhelm, an Anglo- Saxon poet, i. 338. 
Alfred, King of Northumberland, i. 258. 
„the Great, exarciſes his valor 
. againſt the Danes, i. 357, 6 era 
the throne, 361 ; and expels the enemy 
trom Weſſex, 
ſecrete hiraſelt, 
at Eddington, 3 
terval of peace, 369. He gains the 


36 5. He is victorious 


battle of Farnham, 372; aid other ad- 


vantages follow, 373-5. Sketch of. 
his character, 376; his ci: il regula- 
tions, 378-80; and various inſtitu- 
tions, 380-2 

Alfric, duke 10 Mercia, treachery ol, 

416, 422 

An (Hyder) i is attacked by the Engliſh, 
ix. 323. He invades the Carnatic, 

450. 

po trot, the triple, vi. 5345 the a 

: druple, viii. 180. 


j 
„ 0 * 5 * 
4 * 


8 
* 


Alresford, battle of, vi. 301. 


362 ; but is obliged to 


8; and enjoys an in- 


Almanza, battle of, vii. 395- 


Alphage, archbiſhop of "Canterb 


is murdered by the Danes, i. 48 1. 7 


5 


Amboyna, maſſacre i in, vi. 106. 
Ambroſius is promoted to the Britiſh 


ge elle i. I9 955 
Amherſt (Jeffery, lord) takes Cape- 
conducts the war in 


Breton, Ik. 1513 
— 166; . the con- 
queſt of Canada, 203. Ar. 

Andeli, battle near, Ii. x 30. 

Angles, a German nation, er "_ 
of Britain, i. 219. ' 

Anglia, Eaſt, kingdom of, i 265. 

— (Ralph. de Gualer,: earl of) 

--revolts, ii. 33; is defeated, 345 ex- 
jled, ibid. pardoned, 36. 

Anglo-Normge, account * ix 49 
x 


Aula is defeated by Athelftan, i 771 ; 

is proclaimed king in the noch, 3933 
expelled. 394. 

Anne deſerts her father, vi. 6433 is ill 

treated by William, vii. a8; ſucceeds 
him, 251; is influenced by the 
Tories, 2533 conſents to a war, 257. 
Her arms are not unſucceſsful by land, 
260; and much miſchief is done to. 
the French and Spaniards by ſea, 266. 
Niſſenfions occur between the lords 
and commons, 273: the war is con- 
tinued with ſpirit, 278: an union. 
with Scotland is negotiated, .. 287: 
intrigues are baffled in that Kingdom, 
296. The queen's general gains the 
battle of Blenheim, 308; and her 

_ admiral reduces Gibraltar, 316; but 
he is leſs fortunate in a conflict near. 
Malaga, 317. Anne is perſuaded to; 
careſs the Whigs, 325. She (ends. an 
armament to Catalonia, 335; and, 
Barcelona | is _ 337. The roms 


a * . v4 5c 


Prevail. 


AND. BF 


prevail in both houſes, 3393 3 and the 
teſtant ſucceſſion is ſecured, 34 
* The French are routed at Ramil ies, 
352; the ſucceſs in Spain! is various, 
355 Sc. the queen's allies triumph 
in Italy, 20: ſhe bribes the Scots 
into the: union, 22 is at 
length completed, + 287: The confe- 
dexates ate defeated in Spain, 395; 
the expedition to Toulon ĩs unfortunate, 
401. Anne is haraſſed with mini- 


Rerial broils, 41 5: ſhe provides againſt 


a threatened invafion, 418; her arms 
are proſperous in the Netherlands, 424; 
and in the Mediterranean, 432: ſhe 
* conſents to a negotiation, 444 z meets 
with new ſucceſs, 448; ; concludes 
the barrier-treaty, 465; ſhakes off 
the dominion of - the Marlborough 
faction, 478; reftifies an eagerneſs 
for peaceg viii. 22; is thwarted for 
a time by the peers, 33 ; withdraws 
her troops 
eoncludes treaties, 69, $0. 
Anſelm, the primate, embroils' himſelf 
. _ Rufus, it, 83; with Wy I. 
Anſoß (George, lord), voyage and ex- 
pleits of, viii, 420; his ſucceſs over 
tze French, ix; 7. 
Antoninus Pius, rampart of, i. 112. 
Arc (Joan d'), the maid of Orleans, 
contributes to the ſucceſs of the French 
© over the Englith, iv. 97. She is com- 
- mitted to the flames by the latter, 106. 
* r ſtate of, at different * 
ods; ix. 487, Ce. 
le (Archibald Campbell, marquis 
a) oppoſes Charles I., vi- 182; rules 
Scotland, 403; is beheaded, 501. 
His ſon ſuffers for rebellion, 618. 
(John, duke of) engages the 
rebels at Dumblane, viii. 143] aſſiſts 
in the 1 of Walpole from the 
_ _ cabinet, 378. 
; Armada, Spaniſh, W * * 


pp» aſſiſe of, ii. 364. 

Arcy, conteſt of the parliament m_ 
vi. 342 

Fer, a Britiſh king, Ggnaliſes his 

©; valor againſt the Saxons, i. 202. 

„duke of Bretagne, is van- 
quiſhed by king John, 11, 4423 * 
aſſaſſinated, id, 

' Articles, act of the fix, v 64 


. 3 * i. * Se. ix. 455 


9 * 


from the confederacy, 623 


Arundel (Thomas, axchbiſhap) 
niſhed, iii. 419 the. earl his 
is beheaded, bes 

Aſke (Robert), a'rebel, v. 4. 

Aflington, battle of, 755 | 

Aſton, battle at; | 

Athelſtan reigns * Ethelwulf, i i 347- | 
He gains a naval victory, 3 50. 

, the ſon of Edward the Elder, 
invades” Scotland, i. 390; defeats the 
Scots, Irich, "and Welſh, 3973 
enacts uſeful laws, 393. 

Atterbury (Francis) biltop of Rocheſter, 
is baniſhed for treafon, viii. 253. + 

Audley (James, lord), courage and ge- 
nerofity of, iii. 357. 

Auguſtine, the firſt archbiſhop « of Can- 
terbury, i. 317. 

Aylesford, battle near, i. 188. 

Azincourt, battle 1 iv. 60. 


is ba- 
| brother 


, 


Babington conſpi of, v. 4 

Bacon (Roger), account of; en 
ſir Francis diſgrace vi. 733 
his — , E 


NP (fr Jon), ſhipwreck. of, viii. 


Batiol (John de) is placed on the throne 

of Scotland, iii. 34; oppoſes Edward 
I. 149; is G in England, 1 50. 

——— (Edward de) gains two victories 
m Scotland, iii. 291, 292; and de- 
thrones David de Brus, 293; but 
loſes his power, 330. . 

Balmerino (Art Arthur, lord), execution of, 

viii. 451. 

Banbury, battle near, iv. 224. 

Bank, national, is eſtabliſhed, vii. 123. 


Bannockburne, battle of, iii. 207+ 


Bantry-bay, engagement in, vii. 10. 


Barcelona, fieges of, vil. 336, 3473 


viii. 97» 

Barclay (fir George), plot ot, vil 159. 

8 battle of, iv. 240. 

Barons extort Magna Charta ** king 
John, ii, 467 ; triumph, for a er 
over Henry III., in. K &c. . 
- _ by the policy Henty VII, 

380 
Barton (Elizabeth), the Nur maid of 
Kent, v. 12. 


Bath, battle near, i. 20g. 


Bauge, battle near, iv. 75. 
Beachy-head, engagement near, vii. 44- 
Beaufort (Henry, cardinal) is accuſed 
of treaſon, iv. 132 ; promotes the 
ruin of the cuke ot Dr 135. 
5 | Declan 


- * y 


> 


Becket (T ) obtains the poſt of 
Chancellor, ii. 265; diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf by his luxurious profuſeneſs 
of expenditure, ibid, is appointed to 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 266; 
. ſupports the high claims of the church, 


T 269 ; .is condemned to a forfeiture of 


| his s 278; excommunicates 
ſome of king's chief adviters, 
291, 298 ; is aſſaſſinated, 3 10. 

Bede, an eminent Anglo-Saxon writer, 


br «hawk 
Bedford (John duke of) becomes re- 
| England, iv. 
3; routs the French near Verneuil, 
863 barbarouſly treats the heroine of 
Orleans, 106. 


| Beleſme (Robert de) turbulence of, ii. 


107; his puniſhment, 124. 
Belle-Ifle, engagement near the coaſt of, 
ix. 190; reduction of the iſland, 224. 
(John), maritime exertions of, 
vii. 268. 
Bentinck (William), earl of Portland, 
impeachment of, vii. 232. 
Bergen-op! Zoom, fiege of, ix. 23. 
Black-heath, battle at, iv. 364. 
Blake (Robert) encounters the Dutch, 


vi. 425, 427, &c. humbles the ſtates 
- Barbary, 449; burns a Spaniſh 
et, 458. 
Steakeiem.” battle of, vil. 305. 
Blore heath, battle of, iv. 175. 


Boadicea revolts from the Romans, i. 


83; but is vanquiſhed, 88. 


Boleyn (Anne), death of, v. 27. 


Bonner (Edmund, biſhop), the chief 
perſecutor of the proteſtants, v. 213. 
Boſcawen (Edward) attacks Cape-Bre- 
ton with ſucceſs, ix. 151; defeats 
M. de la Clue, 163. a 
Boſworth, battle of, iv. 304. 


Bothwell, battle of, vi. 581. | 


Boulogne, capture of, v. 93; it's re- 


ſtitution, 146. 
Boyle (Robert), the philoſopher, vi. 686. 
Boyne, the river, battle near, vii. 39. 
BradJock (major-general), cataſtrophe 

of, ix. 92. 

Brandon (Charles), duke of Suffolk, 
eſpouſes the ſiſter of Henry VIII., 
iv. 410; invades France, 430. 

Rrandywine, battle of, ix. 390. 

Breakſpear (Nicholas), the only Engliſh 
Pope, iii. 26 5: 

Breda, treaty of, 


vi. $29, 


Bretagne, engagement near the coaſt of, 


M. 18. # 


2; of France, 


INDEX 


Bretigni, treaty of, iii. 363. 

Breton, Cape, reduced, viii. 439; ix 
151. | 

Bribuera, capitulation at, vii. 472. 

Briſtol, ſiege of, vi. 284. 

John Digby, earl of), an able 

negotiator, vi. 76. 

(George, earl of), an adviſer of 
Charles I., vi. 237; an accuſer of 

the carl of Clarendon, 512. 

Britain is invaded by the Romans, i. 323 
partly provinciated by them, 64; re- 
linquiſhed, 149. The greater part of 
it is ſubdued by the Saxons, 214; 
and receives the name of England, 218, 

Britons, ancient, deſcribed, i. 5; their 
government, 8; their religious ſyſtem, 
11; their trade and arts, 20; - their 
military practice, 24; their improve- 
ment under the Romans, 164. 

Brunanburgh, battle of, i. 391. 

Buckingham (Henry Stafford, duke of) 
abets the views of Richard, iv. 280; 
conſpires againſt that prince, 291; is 
capitally puniſhed, 296. : 

(Edward, duke of) is put 

to death, iv. 422. 

(George Villiers, duke of) 
captivates James I., vi. 5; counter» 
acts the Spaniſh match, 96; is im- 

hed, 124; inſtigates Charles to a 
rench war, 129; makes a deſcent 
on the iſle of Rhe, 130; is aſſaſh» 
nated, 147, His ſon is a member 
of the. cabal, 539. 

Buelt, battle near, iii. 114. 

Bunker's-hill, battle of, ix. 370. 

Burgh (Hubert de) is unpopular as a 
miniſter, iii. 10; and is diſgraced, 19, 

Burgoyne (John), capitulation of, ix. 


9 . 

Bundy (Philip, duke of) ſupports 
the Englith againſt Charles VII., iv. 
$3, &c. deſerts his allies, 114- 

(Charles, duke of) con 
an alliance with Edward IV., iv. 2203 
neglects his ſtipulations, 253. 

Burke (Edmund) exerciſes his rhetoric 
againſt the court, ix. 335, Cc. ac+ 
cepts an office, 459. 

Burnet (Gilbert, biſhop), promotes the 
Revolution, vi. 638. | 


Bury, battles near, i. 38 5; ii. 348. | 


Bute (John Stuart, earl of), the fas 
vorite of George III., ix. 217, 280. 
Ruxar, battle of, ix. 305. 
Buys, the penſionary, is ſent by the 
Dutch to obſtruet a peace, viii. 2 
yog 


INDEX 


Byng (George) viſcount Terrington, 
+ the ** viii. 182. 
John) is ſhot for naval miſ- 
ix. 119. l 
C. l 
Cade (John); the rebel, is killed, iv, 1 52. 
Cadiz, reduction of, v. 464; fruitleſs 
expeditions to that port, vi, 120; 
vii. 26 | 
Cæſar (Julius) twice invades this iſland, 


cond 


i. 30, 40; and defeats the inhabitants, 


33, 38, Ee. * 
Calais, reduction of, iii. 334; recovery 
ol it by the French, v. 225. 
Calcutta, diſafter at, ix. 111, - — 
Caledonians are routed by Agricola, i. 

105. The ir like a torrent into 
- South-Britain, 110, &c. * 
Calendar, rectification of, ix. 60. 
Cambridge; univerſity of, founded, i. 338, 
Camden, battle of, ix. 436. 

— (Charles Pratt, lord) is diſ- 
miſſed from the poſt of chancellor, 
ix. 336; again becomes a miniſter, 


k- 
— ince of, is reduced by the 


Canada, 

Engliſh, ix. 203. 
Canning (Elizabeth), ſtory of, ix. 77. 
dere ded, 


Canterbury, archbiſ of, foun 
i. 317. f 
Canute, the Dane, fights ſeveral battles 


with Edmund Ironfide, 1. 431—3; a- 
ſcends the throne of England, 435; 
acts with cruelty, 437; ſubdues Nor- 
way, 439 ; governs the Englith with 
moderation, ibid 
Caractacus is totally defeated, i. 70; and 
delivered up to the Romans, ibid. 
Caraufius, the uſurper, death of, i. 126. 
Caroline, queen, character of, viii. 350. 
Carteret (John, lord) becomes one of 
the miniſters, viii. 221; lord-lieu- 
\ tenant of Ireland, 264; joins the 
-— anti-miniſterial party, 313; is again 
favored at court, 390; promotes a 
continental war, 400; is driven from 
- the helm, 427; oppoſes the motion 
of Pitt for a rupture with Spain, ix. 


2.34- 
Carthagenay ſiege of, viii. 382. 
Cas, St., diſaſter at, ix. 149. 
Caſtillon, battle at, iv. 161. 
Caſtles, great number of, ii, 167, 
Catharine of Acrragon, divorce of, iv. 471. 
Cecil (William), lord Burghley, in- 
flames Elizabeth againſt the queen of 
Scotland, v. 309, 376; enjoys the 
continued confidence of his {oyerergn, 
471. * 


wy 


Cecil (Robert), carl of Saliſbury, the 
miniſter of James I., vi. 5. 
Cerdic routs the Britons, i. 201, Cc. 
and founds a kingdom, 203. 
Cerealis (Petilius), governor of Roman 
Britain, i. 92. | B 
Charles I. diſſolves the | parliament in 
_ diſpleaſure, vi. 119; makes war upon 
the Spaniards, 120; raiſes money by 
ille means, 126; attacks the 
French, 130; is conſtrained to aſſent 
to the petition of right, 1373 is 
warmly oppoſed, 147 ; proſecutes his 
adverſaries in the Star chamber, 1 50 
agrees to a peace with his foreign ene 
mies, 151, 162. He rules without a 
parliament, 156; and is led into raſh 
meaſures, ibid. He aſſiſts the Swede 
02573 viſits his Scottiſh: realm wi 
views of epiſcopal bigotry, 160 ; 
puniſhes ſome libellers, 164; levies 
- ſhip-money, 165; checks the intru- 
ſion of the Dutch on the 
166, A war breaks out with the 
Scots, 182. The king reluctantly 
convokes a parliament, 197: the cries 
of grievance are loud, 200; and 
Charles gives up the earl of Strafford 
to the rage of the commons, 218. 
A. popilh rebellion rages in kelang, 
225: the Engliſh commons proſecute 
a courſe of vigorous oppoſition, 230, 
c. the king accuſes ſome of the 
members, 237; in vain requires their 
ſurrender, 240; refuſes to reſign his 
control over the militia, 2 54; rejects 
the propoſitions of the two 
262; is encountered near Edge-hill 
by the forces of the parliament, 271; 
reduces Briſtol, 284; and twice en- 
gages the enemy at Newbury, 2 
309. His nephew is 2272 
Marſton- moor, 304: a negotiation 
commences, 312; the royaliſts are 
routed at Naſeby, 324; Charles ſec ks 
refuge in the camp of the Scots, 339; 
they ſell him to the Engliſh, 341; 
he is taken by the army out of the 
hands of the parliament, 346; makes 
fruitleſs offers, 355; is injured. by 
the attempts of his friends, 362, &c. 
ſubjected to a trial, 378; condemned, 
380; beheaded, 383. Remarks on 
his fate, 381, N 
Charles II. is received and crowned by 
the Scots, vi. 406; vanquiſhed at 
Worceſter, 415; eſcapes to the con- 
tinent, 417; bs reſtored, 493; pu- 
$ 


. 


) 


5 vides fo of th mans of his 
„ maintains a ſtanding 


500; kinds the parliament li- 
= .. 5033 ſurrenders 


45 makes war upon the Dutch, 514; is 
F wirh-niaval fucceſs, $16, $23; 


s ſome loſs uid diſgrace, $27. 
Heb — his miniſter Clarendon, 
344-- negotiates the triple alliance, 
. ligens' to the counſels of the 
 -. cabuly 530 acdepts a penſion from 
the French cout) 3640 injiires public 

| 2 3 Wnews the war with 
$4.5; concludes peace 

' ith tina $95; nde the French, 
\threatetis them with a war, 

b is inlormed of a plot againſt his 
e 506 conſent⸗ to the execution 

ol {everal catholics, 574; ſends troops 
int the Scots, 581 ; is at variance 
with the commons, 5895 detects 


ſome alarming intrigues, 602; tri- 


Nl s over national Hh , 608. 
_—_ the grandſon 3 IL, 
lands in North- Britain, viii. 40 
twice de feats the royalilts, 442, 4 
n vanquiſned, 449; makes his . 
Capey 450. | 
Charles the Great, or cee, 
trades with the Mercians, i. 2793 
protects Egbert, 293. 
Charles VI:, king of Fiance, is attacked 
by Henry V., iv. 86; and diſturbed 
by inte ſtine broils, 66. 


II. > reduced by the Engin | 


to greut diſtreſs, iv. 27. 
vi. n Henry VII. 1 iv. 
2. 
. Vis tbe emperor, Fun Henry 
VIII. into a war win France, iv. 42.3. 
Vl. is affidted by the English, 
vii. 293, Ce. viii. 180, @c. 


Britain with an invaſion, viii. 158. 
III., king of Spain, joins the 
eg againſt George III., ix. 233, 


Chata (Magna) is figned by King John, 
ii, 467. Copy of it, 477, &c. 
Remarks upon it, iii. 449. 


Chatham, ſhips burned at, vi. 527. 

Chaucer (Geoffrey), the poet, iv. 44- 

Cheſter (Ralph, earl of) contributes to 
the'difcom:titure of the royal army at 
Lincoln, ii. 183. 

Cheſterkeld (Philip Stanhope, earl of) 

._ oppoies the miniſtry, viii. 329, 331, 

. governs Licland, 427, 


XII., king of Sweden, threatens | 


. 27 -% , TW * 
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canes is effablied among the 

\ fon, i. 1553 is * by the 
ons, 315; and by the An- 

. — no ae 369. -; , -- a; 

Church, hi of, i; 1 o Sc. 303, 

Clarence (aa, duke of) ee 


in battle; iv. 
, 4. „ take of) deſert 


Nn 

+ the king is brother, iv. ia returns 
.to him, 240; is attainted, 262. 

Clatendon, ordinances of, ii. 273. 

2 Hyde carl 10 afts 

as wy Ade ; to Charles II., vi. 
495.3. 15 ban 34. 

fte, Werke, invades Britain 


Clogs endeavour to procureanexem 

— the N of 2 — 45 
ol are checked by Hen 

II., 71770 by Edward 1, W. 258 
They ceaſe to tax themſelves in con- 
vocation, vi. $15;-an are prec:uded 
from ＋ i in that aſſembly, ix. 476. 
5 1 lord), high treaſurer, 


Clinton 5 (hr Bl enry) commands. inf 
the Americans, ix. Se. 

Clive (Robert, lord) 2 of, ix. 705 

| > Sc. inquiry in to his cotidaR, 


1 


cis Nude ion at, ix. 128. 
wr 8 75 i. 167, 415; ix. 
e (fir is deprived of the 


pr of judge; vi. 56; is a leader of 
oppoſition, 78. 
Colcheſter, fiege of, vi. 368. 
Commerce, progreſs of, i. 166 is 
488, Sc. 
Committee of lafety, vi. 477. 
Commons, houſe of, purged- by the 
army, vi. 374: the remaining mem- 
bers uſurp the full dominion of the 
Kate, 394; reduce Scotland, 419; 
ſubdue Ireland, 420; make war upon. 
the Dutch, 425; are diſmiſſed by the 
violence of Cromwell, 430; reſtored, 
471; deprived of their power by 
Lambert, 477; re- inſtated, 482; 
their ſway by the re- admiſſion of the 
ſecluded ſenators, 488. 


Congreſs, American, ix. 367. 


Conſtantine, the Great, arrangements 
. of i 1. 129. 


— — 2 commen ſoldier, is choſen 
emperot of Britain, i. 144. 
Conſtantius recovers provincial Britain, 


1. 1 27. 
Conſtitution, 


s 


Conſtitution, view of the Engliſh, ili. 


434, g 
Coote (fir Eyre) gains the battle of 
Wandewalh, ix. 205; reduces Pondi- 
cheri, 227; defeats Hyder Ali, 452. 
Cork, hege of, vii, 49. 
Cornwallis (Charles, earl) defeats the 
Americans at Camden, ix 4363 ſur- 
renders at York-town, 448. 
Corporation- act, vi. 594: 
Corpus, habeas, act of, vi, 579. 
Corruption, ſyitem of, vii. 249- 
Comm Ali Khan, war of the Engliſh 
with, ix. 291, Sc. 
Covenant, the preſbyterian, vi. 293. 
Cowper (William, earl), the chancellor, 
is diſgraced at court, vii. 478 reſtored 
to his office, viii. 125; reſigns it, 178, 
Cranmer (Thomas, archbiſhop) is pro- 
tected by the favor of Henry VIII., 
v. 101; acts as a reformer, 121; is 
burned for hereſy, 209. ; 
Cray ford, battle of, i. 189. 
Crecy, battle of, iii. 325. 
Crevant, conflict at, iv. 84. 
Cromwell (Thomas), carl of Eſſex, 
promotes the diſſolution of monaſteries, 
v. 30; is ruined by the catholic fac- 
tion, 72. | 
Oliver). diſtipguiſhes himſelf 
+ at the battle of Marſton-moor, vi. 
404; becomes the leader of the violent 
Aion, 317; acts with ſpirit at 
Naſeby, 324; triumphs over the ad- 
vocates of peace, 353; routs the Scots 
near Prefton, 367; and procures the 
condemnation and execution of his 
ſovereign, 380, 388. He acts in 
Ireland for the new commonwealth, 
22 gains lautels in Scotland, 411; 
feats the royal army at Worceller, 
415; . diſſolves the long parliamen!, 
430; calls another aſſembly, 434; is 


declared protector, 438 is courted by + 


foreign powers, 440; quells commo- 
tions, 446; attacks the Spania ds, 
448 aims at the crown, 454; ſends 
troops to the Netherlands, 459; adds 
Dunkirk to the territories of the fate, 
4562. His charaQter, 464. 
—— (Richard) is quickly driven 
from the prote ctorate, vi. 470. 
Cudalour, battle near, ix. 452. 
Culloden, battle of, viii. 443. 
Cumbecland (William, duke of) acts 
at Dettingen, viii. 406; commands 
at Fontenoy, 4333 triumphs over the 


Scottiſh rebels, 449; capitulates at 


/ 
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Cloſter-ſeven, ix. 128; forms a whig 
adminiſtration; 312. | 


Cyprus, ' conqueſt % ii. 401. 


Dalrymple (John), earl of Stair, nego- 
tiates with the French, viii. 1273 
is deprived of his poſts, 332; treats 
with the Dutch, 400; acts againſt 
the French, 404. : 

Damme, engagement near, ii. 461. 


Danes make their firſt deſcent on this 


iſland, i. 294 ; greatly haraſs Ethelred 
I., 356; and compel Alfied to relin- 
2 his throne, 365. They are de- 
eated by that prince, 368 ; but renew 
their hoſtilities, 370. A great number 

| of them are maſſacred by Ethelred II., 
421. They procure the crown of 
England for Canute, 435; but are 
unable to prevent the reſtoration of 

the Saxon line, 448. 

Darien ſettlement undertaken, vii. 206; 
ruined, 207. 


Darnley (Henry Stuart, lord), murder 


of, v. 296, 
David I. king of Scotland, is deſeated at 
. :Cuton-moor, ii. 171. | | 
—— I. becomes a-priſoner to the 
Engliſh, iii. 332. 4 
Deal, battle near, i. 33. 
Debt, the national, ix. 512+ 
Denain, conflict near, viii. 64. 
Dermot, king of Leinſter, is reſtored 
to his throue by tite aid of the Engliſh, 
ii. 327. 
Derwent-water (James Radcliffe, earl 


of) is beneaded as a rebel, viii. 149. 


Deſpenſer (Hugh le) is immoderately 
favored at court, in. 216. His father 
is deprived of his life, 234; and the 

fon alſo ſuffers death, 236. 

Dettingen, battle of, viii. 405- 

Devonthire (William Cavendiſh, duks 
of) promotes the excluſion of the 
duke of York, vi. 587; and joins in 


the invitation to the prince of Orange, 


639. | 
Digby (fir Everard), conſpiracy of, vi. 15. 
Diſſenters, acts againſt, v. 454 ; vi. 505, 
519: they are tolerated, vil. 7. 
Dogger-bank, engagement near, ix. 444. 
Domeſday-book compiled, ii 42. - 
Dominique, conqueſt of, ix. 225 re- 
capture of it by the French, 406; a 
nava! victory of the Englith near it, 
464. : 
Dover, ſiege of, ii. 471. 


Drake -(fir Francis) fails round the globe, 
* 5 


v. 3653 


| 
| 
| 


i 
: 


C 


+ 


386; diſtinguiſhes himſelf on other 
occafions, 42 5, Wc. 
Draper (fir Wm.) takes Man'la, ix. 267. 
Dre is at different times, i. 5, 165 ix. 
490, Je. 7.11 


Drogheda, fiege of, vi. 401. 
Druids, order i, deſeribed, i. 10. The 


are cruelly treated by the Romans, 76 
Dryden (John) the poet, vi. 687. 
Dublin, ſieges of, i1. 329, 231. 
Dumblane, battle at, viii. 143. 

Dunbar, baitles at, ii. 149; vi. 471 
Dundee (Graham, viſcount), death of, 

VII. 12. 

Dunkirk, reduction of, vi. 462; ſale of 
that town, 510. ; 
Dunitan goveins the realm under Ed ed. 

i. 397; is baniſhed by Edwy, 399; 

recalled by Edgar, 400 ; and becomes 

primate, . 404. "#4 
Dupplin, battle near, iii. 291 
Durbam, maſſacre at, ii. 17; battle 

near that city, iii. 331. 

Dutch are aſſiſted by the Engliſh, v. 360, 
Sc. e ſtabliſh their independence, vi. 26, 
| E — 


Eddington, battle at, i. 368. 


Edgar aſſiſis the monks againſt Edwy, i. 


400; becomes king of England, 401; 
and promotes the proſperity of the 
- realm, 403. His character, 406. 
— „ ſurnamed Atheling, en- 
deavours to dethrone William I., ii. 
18; ſubmits, 29 ; procures for his 
nephew the cr wn of Scotland, 84. 


Edge-hill, battle of, vi. 271. 


is enſlaved by Dunitan, bid. 


Edinburgh is twice burned, iii. 396 v. 
Ihe caſtle is reduced by Crom- 


90. 
well, vi. 412. A riot is Kindled in 
the town, viii. 343. . 
Edmund I. ſubdues the Cumbrian Britons, 
1. 394. He is murdered at an enter- 


_  "tainment, 395. 


Edmund II. contends with Canute for 
the throne, i 43t ; deſeats that prince, 
ibid. is totally defeated, 433; agrees 
to à ' partition of the kingdom, 434; 
is alſaſſinated, 435, | 


© Edred completely ſudjects the Northum- 


brian Danes to his ſway, i 397. He 


Edric, the traitor, death of, i. 437. 


Edward, the Elder, is moleſted by the 
Danes, i. 385. | He fortiſies his chief 


towns, 386 reclaims the Danith re- 
| —_ 387; and checks the Welſh, 


* 
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v. 365; attacks the Spaniſh colonies, Edward, the Martyr, is 


Kaſſinated by 


order of Elfrida, i. 411. 
„the third before the * 
reſumes the grants of the three pre- 
ceding kings, i. 448; plunders and 
confines his mother, 449; patroniſes 
the Normans, 450; baniſhes earl God-. 
win and his ſons, 453 ; is conſtrained 
to re-admit the exiles, 455; places 
_ Malcolmon the Scottith throne, 456; 
and employs Harold againſt the Welſh 
with ſucceſs, 460. His character, 
462 ; his canoni'ation, 463, 
— he ft after the Conqueſt, 
encounters the rebels at Lewes, iii, 
72; is made priſoner,, 73 ; eſcapes, _ 
$1; tri-mphs over the inſurgents, 
853 repairs to the Holy Land, 100; 
commences his reign with prudence, 
104; | invades North-Wales, 106; 
ſubdues the whole principality, 116; 
governs it by Engliſh laws, ibid. ba- 
nithes the Jews from England, 122; 
is appointed arbitrator of the diſpute 
for the crown of Scotland, 127; and 
awards the prize to Baliol, 134. A 
war breaks out with the French, 137; 
withthe Welſh, 141; with the Scots, 
148. The king's troops. rout the 
Scots at Dunbar, 149 z and he becomes 
maſter of their kingdom, 151. He 
humbles the clergy, 153 ; acts illegally, 
154; 1s threatened with the loſs of 
Scotland, 160; gains the battle of 
Falkirk, 169 ; re- conquers the realm, 
175; is alarmed by a new revolt, 1813 
des in his progreſs-to the north, 184. 
| II. neglects the Scottiſh war, 
iu. 190 is a ſlave to Gavaſton, 191; 
is haraſſed by oppofition, I95; by a 
revolt, 201, His favorite is beheaded, 
202: be prepares for vengeance, 203; 
but. pardons the inſurgents, 205. He 
loſes a battle with the Scots, 208; is 
ſubjecteato he power of a faction, 213; 
is ruled by the younger Deſpenſer, 
216; checks the confederate barons, 
220; capitally puniſhes their leader, 
222; is aſſailed by the (intrigues of 
his queen, 230 is almoſt deſerted by 
his people, 2333 is ſeiſed, '236; de- 
poied, 238 and murdered, 240. 
III makes an early ca npaign 
againſt the Scots, iii. 275 grants fa- 
vorabl: terms to that nation, 275; 
niſhes Mortimer, . 287; attacks 


ditti, 289 3; routs the Scots at Ha- 
lidon-hill, 295; rules them for a * 
* 
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dy a vaffal king, 297; claims the 
rench crown, 301; forms alliances, 
ibid. obtains a great advantage over 
the French at ſea, 305; interferes in 
a conteſt for Bretagne, 412; recovers 
a part of Guienne, 419; invades 
| Normandy, 320; and triumphs at 
Crecy, — The Scots are defeated 
in his abſence, 331. He takes Ca- 
lais, 3343 engages a piratical fleet, 
342; redreiſes grievances, 344+ His 
ops are victorious at Poitiers, 
354: he aſſaults theſuburbs of Paris, 
2; concludes the treaty of Bretigni, 
364: renews the war, 373; but 
meets with little ſucceſs, 376, 377. 
Edward, the black prince, diftipguiites 
himſelf at Crecy, iii. 425; and till 
more at Poitier*',' 354; routs the 
Spaniards at Najara, 309; acts with 
cruelty, 374. TOY 4 
V. obtains a conſiderable vic- 
tory, iv. 194; gains another battle, 
— manifeſts his crueity, 204, 
206, 


Sc. continues the war with 
ſpirit, 208; gives diſguſt by his par- 
_ . tiality to the friends of his queen, 
217; is troubled with inſurrections, 


223, 227 retires to the continent, 


235; recovers his throne, 24a; de- 
feats his enemies in two battles, 241, 
244 ; | diſmiſſes his rival from the 
world, 247 ; prepares for a war with 


- 


the French, 252; but is bribed o 


deſiſt, 255; puts one of his brothers 
to death, 262 ; wages 
king of Scotland, 265. 
V. is endangered by the am- 
bition of the duke of Oloceſter, iv. 
275; who claims the crown, 279. 
The young prince ſuddenly diſap- 
| _ pears, 283. a 
VI is guided by his uncle, v. 
112; who makes war on the Scots, 
116; and reforms both religion and 
government, 121, 122. Inſurrec- 
tions break out, 131; and a war 
ariſes with the French, 137. The 
king is ruled hy a new party, 144 
makes peace with France, 145; and 
with Scotland, 146; conſents to the 
death of his uncle, 150; encourages 
trade, 153. 42 — 
Edwin obtains the crown of Northum- 
berland, i: 246; dies in battle, 250. 
, the Mercian earl, is defeated 
by the Norwegians, i. 468; ſubmirs 
to the Normans, ii. 7; revolts, 14, 
26; is killed, 28, 8 


war with the 


Edwy baniſhes Dunftan, i. 399. Hs 
is deprived of the greater part of his 
calm by a rebellion, 400; and dies 
of grief, 401. | 

Egbert, the Weſt-Saxon, ſubdues the 
Corniſh Britons, i. 296; is ſucceſs- 
ful againſt the Welib, ibid. defeats 
the king of Mercia, 298; reduces 
the Kentiſh realm, ibid.” and that of 
Mercia, 299; diſſolves the heptarchy, 
ibid. is crowned king cf England, 
345; is haraſſed by the Danes, ibid. 
but routs choſe invaders, 346. 

Eleanor, wife of Henry 11. encourages 
his ſons to rebel againſt him, it. 341. 

_ is impriſoned, ibid. 
rida, ftory of, i. 407, 410. 

Eliot (fr. George} gallantly defends 
Gibraltar, ix. 46 = 

Elizabeth re-eſtablithes the reformed 
ſyſtem, v. 244; makes peace with 
the French, 247; ejects thirteen pre- 
lates from : [ſtir ſees, 249; is alarmed 
at the rivalry of queen Mary of 
Scotland, 252; aids the proteſtants 
of that country, 257 ; ſends ſuecours 
to the Huguenots, 269 ; evinces her 
jealous ſpirit, 271; adjuſts a diſpute - 
with Philip of Spain, 284; treats 
her - parliament imperiouſly, 2913 
offers her mediation berween Mary 
and the mal-contcnt Scots, $02 8 
confines that princeſs after her depo- 
ſition, 410; baffles an i ſurrection 
of Mary's Ungliſh partilans, 3293 
appoints a dependent governor of 
Scotland, 3; ſacrifices the duke 
of Norfolk to her jealouſy, 3463 
encourages the revolt of the Belgie 
ſuhjects of Fhilip, 359 treats the 
papiſts with ſeverity, 373 ; rejects 
all overtures of accommodation from 
Mary, 378; forms a cluſe alliance 
with the Dutch, 3823 detects a ca- 
tholic conſpiracy, 399; orders the 
trial of the Scottiſh re 3963 
and puts her to death, 479. She 
haraſſes Philip with hoſtilities, 42553 
repels his great armada, 438; ai 
Henry IV. of France, 447; prpſe- 
cutes ſome important naval enter» 
priſes, 461, &c. tinds dittculty in 
allaying the diſturbances of Ireland, 
474; takes away the. life of her 
favorite, the carl of Efſex, 4773 
continues the war with Spain, ibid. 
dies in a ſtare of inquietude, 473. 

England is formed into one kingdom 

M mz by 


- 


mY 
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by the union of the heptarchy, i 
299. It is ſubjected to the yoke of 
che Danes, 4353 and to that of the 
Normans, i ii. 5+ It becomes a re- 
public, 8 3933 but monarchy is 


—— py Wa and manners, 
ix. 486, &c. 


erde i fuppreſed, Vi. 6743 re- 


* 


829 # 


8 


Eugene, prince, acquires fame at Blen- 


676. 
2052, kingdom of, i. 435 
(Robert Devereux, earl of) 
takes Cadiz, v. 464; acts againſt 
the Iriſh 7 rebels, 4733 excites com- 
motions in London, 4703 is punithed 
with decapitation, 477.— His ſon 
commands the parliamentarian army, 


vi. 268; engages the royaliſts, 271, 


2090. 


(Arthur Carel, earl of) —— 

the cabinet, vi. 577; oppoſes the 
court, 58 5; kills Amel, 604. 

Eftates, ys 1 the alienation 


ol, iv 
Ethelbald 7 againſt his father, i. 


3543 rules jointly with him, ibid. 
and with his brother, 255. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, exerciſes in- 


ordinate ſway over the Anglo-Saxon | 


Kings, i. 222. He enacts a code of 
Jaws, 223. 
, for of Ethelwulf, is haraſſed 
by the Danes during his ſhort reign, 
i. 356. 
Ethelfleda, a female warrior, i 386. 
Ethelfrid, king of Northumberland, de- 
feats the Neos, i. 240; and the 
Welſh, 242. | 
Ethelgiva, queen, barbarous treatment 


. nana P,; defends his kingdom with 


courage againſt the Danes, i. 357; 
but they repeatedly gain the advantage 
over him, 360. He defeat» them at 
Afton, ibid. 


II. is oppoed by the Danes, 


i. 4133 bribes them to retire, 414; 
but js ſtill moleſied, 415. He maſ- 
- acres a multitude of Danes, 421; is 
conſtrained to quit his kingdom, 425 ; 
reſumes the government, 426. 
Ethelwulf ſucceeds Egbert as king of 
England, i. 347- 
them with great ſlaughter, 351. He 
ts tithes to the clergy, 353. 
Exeſham, battle of, iii. 8 5 


He is defeated by 
the Danes, 349; but afterwards routs 


beim, vii. 307 7 at Turin, 36r; m. 
courages faRion. in England, viii. 39. 
Euſtace, the turbulent ſon of mn. 

il. 215. 
E. bill of, vi. 587. 
Eeter, ſieges of, ii. 13; v. 132; 
blockade of it, vi. 336. 
F. 


$\ H. 
Fairfax (Thomas, lord) ruins the cauſe 
of Chailes I at Naſeby, vi- 324: 
mocts with other ſucceſſes, 325, Oc. 
Falkirk, battles at, iii. 167; vill. 446. 
Falkland (Lucius Cary, viſcount) death 
of, vi. 291. 0 

— — 

ix. 340. 


conteſt concerning, 


Family- compact, ix. 233. 


Famine, frequent in England, ix. 487; 
a very deſtructive one, 497. 

Faſtolfe (fir John) acquires military 
fame in France, iv. 94; but after- 
wards diſgraces himſelf, 100. 

Fellinghauſen, battle of, ix. 228. 

Fenwick (fir John), Piment of, 
vii. 175. 

Ferdinand of Arragon forms a con- 
federacy with Henry VII. and Maxi- 
milian, iv. 341; deceives Henry 
VIII., 39. 


_ Ferrers (Laurence, earl) is hanged for 


murder, ix 200. 


Finiſterre, Cape, conflict near, ix. 16. 


Fiſher (John, biſhop) is beheaded, v. 17. 


Fitz-hamon (Robert) ſubdues a part 


of South» Wales, ii. 73. 


Fitz- walter (Robert) heads the barc nial 


confederacy, ii. 466. 
F. R (Ralph) oppreſſe. the people, 


" Jo 
F —.— the attorney, inſurrectios 
of, iv. 353. 


| Flanders, engagements near the coaſt 


of, vi. 520, Se. 


Flodden, battle of, iv. 403 — 


Fontenoy, conflict at, viii. 433. 

Foreland, ſea- fights near the North, 
V i. 2s 

Foſter (Thomas) rebels againſt George 

I., vili. 141. 

Fox (Richard, biſhop), an able ſtateſ- 
man, iv. 386. 

—— (Henry), lord Holland, a favorite 
miniſter of George II., ix. 91, 101. 


(Charles) commences a career of 


oppoſition, ix. 3573 is appointed 
to a miniſterial office, 459 reſigns 
it, 464; caajelsss with- lord North, 


470. 
l France, 
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France, crown of, is aſſigned by treaty 
to the Engliſh ſovereign, iv. 71. 


Francis I. king of France, forms an 
alliance with the Engliſh, iv. 416; 
but they ſoon make war upon him, 
eur oy is again attacked by them, 
v. 88. 

Frederic, prince of Wales, embarks 
in ſchemes of oppoſition, viii. 3463 
is reconciled to his father, 3913 re- 
news his an 
vili. . 

Frederic, ſon-in-law of James I., is 
deprived of his Yominions, vi. 75. 

III. king of Pruffia, agrees 
to an alliance with Great-Britain, 
ix. 96; is in danger of ruin, 128; 
is deſerted by George III., 262. 

Frettevalle, battle of, ii. 425: 

- Frobiſher, (fir Martin), an eminent 

naval commander, v. 434, 462+ 


/ 


Froſt of extraordinary ſeverity and du- | 


ration, viii. 371. 
Fund, ing, viii. 169. 
Funding, ſyſtem 3 vii. 2493 ix. 473. 


Galway (Henry de Rouvigni, earl of) 


diſtinguiſhes himſelf in Ireland, vii. 


70; is unfortunate in Spain, 395. 
Gardiner (Stephen, biſhop) acts as 
prime miniſter, v. 18 13 recommends 
the utmoſt ſeverity againſt heretics, 
pr rey. yp 5 
"Quota order of knighthood, iii, 34 1. 
Gaſcoigne (fir William) ſubjects Henry, 
ore of Wales, to confinement, 
IV, . 
onde (Peter de) diſguſts the Eng- 
lich by his influence over Edward II., 
iti. 191; is ſacrificed, 202. 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou, marries the 
- empreſs Matilda, ii. 142; reduces 
Normandy, 198. 


againſt his father, ii. 341. 

George 1. joins the allies as elector of 
Hanover, vii. 25s; takes the com- 
mand of the imperial army, 394; 
ſucceeds queen Anne, viii. 121; is 

artial to the whigs, 125; embroils 
imſelf with the Swediſh court, 128; 


is expoſed to the efforts of rebels, 


140; quells all oppofition, 146; 
indulges the ſanguinary ſpirit of his 
counſellors, 147; enacts a bill for 


feptennial parliaments, 155; nego- 


tiates foreign alliances, 1 $ z arreſts 
the Swechſh miniſter, 1613 agrees 


ti-miniſterial intrigues, 


„ fon of Henry II., rebels 


to ſome financial regulations, r6g. 
He ſends an armament to aſſiſt the 
emperor, 179: his admiral defeats the 
Spaniards, 181; an invaſion from the 
latter is baffled, 195 peace is made 
with them, 208. He is at variance 
with the czar, ibid. Some of the 
miniſters encourage. the South-Sea 
ſcheme, 210; inquiries are made into 
the impoſture, 216; and remedies 
are applied to the evil, 228. A plot 
is detected, 241; the catholics are 
niſned as mal-contents, 254; a 
rment ariſes in Ireland, 259: riots 
break. out in Scotland, 269. George 
projects a new confederacy, 272 z 
domiineers over the czarina, 279 ; 
engages ina freſh war with Spain, 279. 
George II. promotes a general pacifica- 
tion, viii 296; makes peace with 
Spain, 302; enacts ſome popular bills, 
306; offends the emperor, 308 3 
leagues himſelf with that potentate, 
3143 refuſes to diminiſh the ſtanding 
army, 318; renounces the ſcheme of 

. Exciſe, 325 ; protects the Portygueſe, 
3383; ill-treats his ſon, 344; adjuſts 
a convention with the Spaniards, 3575 
but is ſoon at war with that nation, 
366. His miniſter Walpole is fiercely 
attacked, 374: the queen of Hungary 
is favored by the parliament, 3803 
the war is not very ſucceſsful, 3843 
the premier is diſmiſſed, 390: a conti- 
nental war is undertaken, 400; the 
King gains the battle of Dettingen, 
405; ſudſidiſes the King of Sardinia 
407; batfles a ſcheme of invaſion, 
414. The Ftench and Spaniards are 
encountered in the Mediterranean, 
4183 the latter are moleſted by Anſon, 
420; the former prevail at Fontenoy, 
4343 the Engliſh take Cape-Breton, 
439. A rebellion breaks out in Scot- 
land, 441; and the inſurgents are 
repeatedly victorious, 442, 446; but 
they are vanquiſhed at Cul'oden, 448. 
The allies are unfortunate at Roucoux, 
ix. 6; a naval victory is obtained, 
17; new ſucceſs follows, 18; the 
French have the advantage at Val, 233 
terms of pacification are ſettled, 34. 
Colonial ſchemes are adopted, 423 
the debts of the nation are diminiſhed, 
493 commerce is improved, 50; the 
king employs himſelf in negotiation, 
$2. A war ariſes in India, 70; diſ- 
content is produced in Ireland, 80; 
the 


— 


1xD 


the Frenth encroach on the Britiſh 
_ territories in America; 82; the Eng- 
lich attack them at ſea, 89; an ex- 
pedition to the Ohio fails, 91; Mi- 
norca is taken by the enemy, 107. 
George enters into an alliance with 
the king of Pruſſia, 113; he makes 
Pitt his miniſter, 126; he is diſp ſ- 
ſeſſed of his German dominions, 1273 
bis arms ſignally prevail in India, 
136; France is invaded, 1471 the , 
Engliſh are ſucceſsful near Lagos, 
x63; take Guadaloupe, 166; rout 
the Freneh neat Quebec, 195 ; aug- 
ment their Aſiatic poſſeſſions, 181; 
triumph in Germany, 186; near 
Belle-Ifle, 191; near the ifle of Man, 
193. The king procures very large 
fupplies, 195; meets with additional 
ſources of joy, 203, Sc. dies ſud- 
denly, 212. if Nur tt 
George III. pleaſes the public by ſome 
of the firſt acts of his reign, ix. 220. 
He ſends a fleet againſt Belle-Iſſe, 
2233 he proſpers both in the Weſt 
Eaſt-Iudies, 225, 227; is ſwayed. 
by the earl''of Bute, 237; is con- 
ſtrained to act againſt the Spaniards, 
240; aſſiſts the court of Liſbon, 241; 
ſubjects Martinique to his dominion, 
248; gains poſſeſſion of the Havanna, 
251; acts diſhonbrably, 2623 makes 
new conqueſts, 267; concludes peace, 
268; impoles a new- exciſe, 2-8; 
regulates the affairs of Ametica, 287. 
The Britiſh arms prevail in India, 292. 
The commons 1age | againſt Wilkes, 
298 ; and are courtiy in other points, 


- * 3or, 302, The American ſtamp-act 


paſſes, 308; but it is ſoon repea'ed, - 
315: a new bill of revenue is enacte d, 
319: the rights of electors are vio- 
| lated, 332; a conteſt ariſes with the 


Spaniſh court, 340; new regulations 


are ordered for the Eaſt-India company, 
353. The Americans reſiſt the vi-ws 
of the court, 356; tbey hold a con- 
greſs, 361; | hoſtilities enſue, 368; 
the provirſcials invade Canada, 372; 
they declare themſelves independent, 
385 they» are on the verge of ruin, 
396. His majeſty perſiſts in the war, 
387: the Americans capture one of 
dis armies, 395; the French join 
his adverſaties, 299 ; and the Spaniards 
alſo ſe him, 414. He makes 


conceſſions to the Iriſh, 425; be diſ- 
regards the popular aſſociations, 427 ; 
w alarmed at the riots of the capital, 


vanquiſhes the Iri 


K. | 
431% , The Spaniards are defeated, 
437 ; the Dutch are attacked, 444; 
the Americans enforce the ſurrender 
of another army, 448; the atfairs of 
the Eaſt-Indies are in a critical ftate, 
449. A -minifterial change takes 
place, 459. The Engliſh loſe Mi- 
noica and other iſlands, 462, 464; 
but they are victorious over the French 
fleet, 464. The king puts an end to 
the war, 469; but the terms of peace 
are ſtrongly oppoſed, 470. | 

George, prince of Denmark, character 
r Aa 

Georgia, ſettlement of, viii. 320. 

Geriahy. battle of, ix. 2939. 

Ghoſt of Cock-lane, ix. 242: © 

Gibbon (Edward) the hiſtofiany ix. 484. 

Gibraltar, conqueſt of; vii. 316; defence 

of it, 3273 vii. 285 in. 462. 

Gillictapkie, battle of, vii. 12. 

Ginckel (Godart), carl of Athlone, 

430. f 

Glads-moor, battle of, ui. 292. 

Glamorgan, negotiation of the earl of, 

vii. 269. 


vi. 332 | 
Glaſgow, riet at, in 
Glencoe, murder of a patt of the clan 

of, vii. 97. 7 
Gloceſter (Robert, cal of) oppoſes tho 

uſurper Stephen, ii. 168 ; defeats his 

army, 1833 is captured, 193; obtaing 

another victory, 201. eck, | 
| (Gilbert, earl of) fides with 

rebels, ii 65 returns to his duty, 

81; is again rebellious, g1, _ 

— (Thomas, duke of) riſes in 
arms againſt Richard II., iii. 404; 
ſways the cabinet for a time, 404; is 

arreſted, 417; and dies ſuddenly, 419. 
(Humplrey, duke of) con- 

ducts the adminiftration, iv. 83. His 

wife is condemned for treaſon and 
witchcraft, 129. He is arreſted, 

136; and found dead, ibid. 
Glyndourdwy (Owen, lord of) re volts, 

iv. 7; gains ſeveral advantages, 9; 

is deſerted by his countrymen, 26. 
Godolphin /(Sydve;,, carl) betrays king 

William, vat 129; is the chief mini- 

ſter of queen Aune, 254; efeRs che 

union, 387; is diſmifled, 478. 
Godwin (earl of Kent) is ſubſervient te 

the views oft Harold Harefoor, i. 443: 
- transfers his intereſt to Hdwaru the 

Confeſſor, 447; is. condemned to 


1 Godwin, 


Giſors, battle near, ii. 


— 


INDEX - 


Godwin, fon. of. Harold II. „ invades 

England with his brothers, li. 1 5, 18, 
Godwin ſands, engagement near, vi. 427. 
Gordon (lord George ), trial of, ix. 433 
. Ne de) Kills Richard 1. 


432 

8 0 obn) the poet, iv. ** 

Grafton 4 Fitz- roy, duke-of) 
adminifhation of, ix. 317, Cen 

Grampian-Hills, battle upon, i. 103. 

Grenada, loſs of, ix. 418. , 

Grenville (fir Richard) vgnal engage of, 


1. 

* ow corge), adrhiniftration of, 

ix. 281, 

Grey, or "Dudley (lady ſane), is pro- 
8 queen, v. 166; is beheaded, 


Guadalouje, 17 * of, ix. 166, 

Guiana, expeCicions to, v. 460; vi. 60. 

Guienne, French conqueſt of, iv. 16 . 

Guinegate, conflict uy or the battle of 
8 


W Abe the Malnider Harley, viii. 


Gabe we unt oh vi. 23. 


Halidon- hill, battle of, iii. 295. ; 

Halifax (George Saville, matquis of 
one of the miniſters gf Charles II. vi. 
295 of... James II., 615; and of 

illiam II It , Vil 3. 

Hamilton (James), duke of Hamilton, 
mediates between Charles I. and the 
Scots, vi. 197 ; matches into England 
for the reſcue of the king, 366; is 
ſacrificed by the republicans, 396. 

— ͥ — — ( ames, Juke of), a warm 

oppoſer of the union, vii. 371. 


Hampden (Jobn) refilts the crown in 


the affair of ſhip-money, vi. 169; is 


|  acculed of treaſon, 337; is yy | 


- wounded, 279. 

Hanover, 'treaty of, viii. 272. 

Haicout (Simen, viicount) a Tory 
— vii. 416; a judge and miniſter, 


Hiram king of Deumark and of 


HATS king of Norway, is killed in 
a battie with the Englith, i. 469. 


Hurley (Robeit) eat] of Oxford, is ap- 


pointed ſecretary of ſtate, vii. 300 
chancellor of the exchequer, 478; and 
high-treaſurer, viii. 13. He promotes 
peace, 28 ; is diſmiſſed from his office, 


98; is impeached by the Whigs, 


133 ; and impriſoned, 134 ;'but eſcapes 
puniſhrgent, 172, His — vil, 1, 


Harold I. ſhares the kingdom with 
Hardi-canute, i. 442 ; _ the 
undivided ſovereignty, 44 

Harold II. excludes Edgar Atbaling from 
the throne, i. 463 ; rules with equity, 
i. 464; routs an army of Norwegians 
and Flemings, 69 ; encounters the 
Normans near ings, 472; and 
lofes his life, 473. 

Haſtings, the Dane, invades England, 
i. 371. ri 

— , town of, 1 near, 3 472. 


iv. 275. 
— — „govemot of Ben- 
gal, rages —— ' the Rohillas, ix. 


408; embroils the affairs of the Eaſt- 


Ladis company, 449 is guilty of act 
of oppreſſion, 453. 

Havanna, ſea- fight near, ix. 313 te- 
duction of that town, 251. 

Havre de Grace, fiege of, v. 274. 

Hawke (Edward, lord) "naval 
of,” ix. 18, 191. 

Hawkins (fir John) afts. againſt the 
armada of Spain, v. 434 is leſs 


ſucceſsful in the Weſt-Indies, 461. 


Hengiſt, the Saxon, aſſiſts the South 

B. itons, i. 183; makes war upon 
them, 187;  routs the Britons at 
Craytord, 189; aces ns eres a ſmall 
kingdam, 190. 


Hengs-down, battle of, i. 346. 


Henrietta, queen, a pernicious adviſer 
of Charles I., vi. 155, 237. 

wy I. uſurps the crown, ii. 97 ; 
commodates a diſpute with his $45 wa 

| Robert, 1013; haraſſes the friends of 
ti at prince, 104; twice invades Nor- 
mandy, 110, 114; obtains a fignal 
victory in that country, 115 ; redreſſes 
ſome grievances in England, 119; is 


' , embroiled with, the French, 121; 


plunders his ſubjeRs, 127; finds 
great difficulty in withſtanding hie 
continental enemies, ibid. makes 
peace, 133; loſes his fon, 134; is 
expoſed to danger in Wales, 136; 
reſcues Normandy from the attempts 
of Robert's ſon, 138; is gratified 
with the death of his young rival, 


9 


daughter, 147. His character deline- 
ated, 145. 

Henry "IL. adds the crown of England to 
his continental poſſeſſions, ii. 247; 
rules with wiſdom, 249z marches. 
into North-Wales, 2525 augments 

his 


144; tequeaths his territories to bis ' 


\ 
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his territories, 259; checks the en- 


© eroachments of archbiſhop Becket, 
273; adduces different charges againſt 
him, 278; procures his condemnation, 


283; is unſucceſsful agai1ſt the Welſh, 


289; embarks in other warlike enter- 
„ile, 293; crowns his fon W. 
J3ot; gives occaſion, by harſh words, 
to the murder of the primate, 308; 


. - interferes in the diſputes of the Trith 


Princes, 325; becomes ſovereign of 
"Ireland, 335; is haraſſed by à power- 
ful confedeiacy, 344; by u rebellion 
zin Englaad, 343; and by an invaſion 
from the Scots, 349; Whoſe king is 
made priſoner, 355. He inti midates 
the French monarch into a peace, 358 
is reconciled to his rebellious ſons, 
360; makes judicious regulations, 
363; is again at war, 376; and dies 
in 'a depreſſed ſtate of mind, 386. 
Character of this prince, 387. 
Henry; ſon of Henry II., raiſes the 
ſtandard of rebellion, ii. 344; ſubmits, 
358; renews his oppoſition, 368; 
dies young, 369. f 
Henry IH. ſucceeds John, iii. 2. His 
troops defeat the French, 5; and a 
peace follows, 6. He quells an in- 
ſurrection, 12; makes a campaign in 
© North-Wales, 15; and on the con- 
tinent, 17. He is governed by fo- 
reignets, 20; whoſe inſolence occaſions 
commotions, 22; he diſcards them, 
27; and forms a popular cabinet, ibid. 
He is ſtill influenced by aliens, 31 ; 
"encourages the papal exactions, 34; 
meets with fucceſs againſt the Welch, 
357 engages the French near Saintes, 
37 folemnly confirms Magna Charta, 
48; fleeces his people, 52 regulates 
tie affairs of Scotland, 53; is con- 
trolled by an aſſocia ĩon of baro is, 57; 
defeated and captured, 73. He is 
reſtœed to liberty, 85; and ſuppreſſes 
* the rebellion with the aid of his fon, 


93. g ” 
Henry IV. obtains the crown by rebe!lion, 
ji. 439; cruthes' a revolt, iv. 5; 


makes wat upon the Scots, 6 ; marches 


-againtt the Welſh inſurgents, 8, 10; 
_ rou's an army of rebels, 14; is again 
endangered, 17; removes ſome grounds 


of complaint, 23; confines James I. - 


of Scotland, 24; ſuppreſſes the 


| revolt of the earl of Northumberland, 


25; employs his fon Henry againſt 


the Welſh, 263 aſſiſts a French faction | 


mou — 2 27; _ ſuccours to 

the oppoſite party, 28. 

Henry yy med rg good beginning of 
adminiftration, iv. 49; but is unrea- 
| fonably ſevere to the Lollards, go, 
He de tects a conſpiracy, 55; makes a 
deſeent in France, 56. is reduced to 
a critical fituation, 82; but triumphg 
at Azincourt, 61. His ſhips defeat 
thoſe of the French, 64: he ſubducy 
Normandy, 67; grants various favors 
to the inhabitants, 68; negotiates 
with the French court, 70; concludes 
an advantageous treaty, 71; governs 

France, 73 ; reforms abuſes in England, 
74; acts againſt the dauphin, 75. 

Henry VI, is committed to the guardian- 

- ſhip of the duke of Bedford, iv. 82. 
His. arms are proſperous for a time, 
84, 86, Sc. He is towned king of 

France, 107; but his affairs decline, 
108, 1176; and his forces are driven 

from Paris, 118. He is — 2 by 
cardinal Beaufort, 130; and by his 

queen, 140: he loſes Normandy, 
145 is oppoled by rebels ia England, 
150; deprived 'of 'Guienne, 153; 
threatened with the claims of a rival, 
155; aefeatei by the duke of York, 

- 156; ha aſſed by invaſions, 177 ; by 
a renewal of inteſtine hoſtilities, 175; 

x = the misfortune of captivity, 181. 

e compromiſes his diſpute with' the 
claimant of the crown, 189. The 
war however is proſecuted by the 
queen, 189 ; who at hrit meets with 
ſucceſs, 191. Henry is at length 
ſeiſed and imprifoned, 115; is re- 
ſtored to the throne, 236; loles his li le, 
247- 

— VII. defeats Richard III., iv. 304; 

* obtains a parliamentary grant of the 

crown, 322; confines the queen- 

dowager, 328; quells the revolt of 
the carl of Lincoln, 431; takes the 
impoſtor Simnel, ibid. interferes in 
foreign concerns, 334; aſſiſts the 
ducheſs of Bretagne, 339; but 
ſuffers the French king to gain pof- 
ſeſſion of that territory, 342; makes 

a deſcent in France, 344; accome 

modates the diſpute, 345; finds a 

rival in Perkin Warbeck, 347; ſup- 

preſſes an-inſur.eftion of the Cornith- 
men, 355; puts Perkin and the earl 
of Warwick to death, 363, 367; is 
guilty of a courſe of iniquitous rapa- 
city, 369; forms an alliance with the 

«hn SCots, 


a 
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Scots, 352. Account of ſome of his 


ſtatutes, 380 of his encouragement . 


of navigation and commerce, 383. 
Henry VIII makes aprudent choice of mi- 
niſters, iv. 38 8 puniſhes the rapacious 
miſcreants, Empſon and Dudley, 388 ; 
ſends an army to the continent, 391; 
is duped by Ferdinand of Arragon, 
ibid. is influenced by Wolſey, 397 
makes a campaign in France, 400; 
While his troops triumph over the 
, Scots, 403. is courted by the 
king of France, 415; and by the 
emperor, 417; aſſiits the latter, 426; 
connects himſelf with the former, 
He aims at a divorce, 446; is 
thwarted by the pope, 450 ; diſmiſſes 
Wolſey, 455; acts with ſpirit againſt 
the clergy and the pontiff, 464, &c. 
is divorced by Cranmer, 471; rages 


againſt ſome impoſtors, v. 14.; puts 


ſeveral perſons to death for denying 
his ſupremacy, 17, 19; murders 
Anne Boleyn, 27; ſuppreſſes the 
ſmaller convents, 32; cruſhes ſome 
inſurrections, 41, Cc. burns many 
heretics, 
monaſteries, 58; takes away the lives 
of his miniſter Cromwell and his 
queen Catharine Howaid, 72, 79; 
reſdres tranquillity to Ireland, 80; is 
d ina new war with the Scots, 

ibid, and with the French, 88; takes 
Boulogne, 93; renews his cruelties, 
98, GW. 

Henry, prince of Wales, character of, 
vi. 42. 

Henry II. king of France, aſſiſts the 
Scots, v. 124; recovers Calais, 22 

IV. is ſuccoured by the Engliſh, 


v. 448. 
Heptarchy, the Anglo-Saxon, i. 221, Cr. 


Herbert (Arthur), earl of Torrington, 
is unſucceſsful againſt the French, 
vii. 10, 


Hereford (William Fitz-Oſbern, earl of) 
governs the realm, ii, 10. His ſon 
Roger rebels, 33; is impriſoned, 34 

Heretics, cruel ſtatute againſt, iv. 41. 

Hetrings, battle of, iv. 94. 

Hexham, battle of, iv. 209. 

Hogue, Cape La, French ſhips burned 
at, vii, 9 

Holies (Denzil), the leader - of the 
preſbyterian party, vi. 351. 

Honorius, the emperor, abdicates all 
authority over South-Britain, i, 147. 

NMorſa, a Saxon chief, is ſlain, i. 2. 

8 


390. 
Hughes (ſir Edward) 


55; diſſolves the larger 


Hofer (Francis, vice-admiral), expedi- 
tion of, viii. 279, 

Howard (fir Edward) death of, iv. 399. 

— (Catharine), execution of, v. 79. 

Thomas), earl of Suffolk, 

puniſhment of, vi. 58. 

(Frederic), earl of Carliſle, is 
ſent to treat with the Americans, iz. 
399- . 

Howe (Richard, viſcount) acts by ſea 
againſt the Americans, ix. 384, Cc. 
relieves Gibraitar, 463. * 

(fir William) gains ſome mili- 

tary advantages in America, ix. 385, 


repeatedly engages 
the French, ix. 466. 2 EP 
1 I. 0 


affa, battle near, ii. 405. 
Ice Ali Khan is promoted by the En- 
gliſh to the government of Bengal, 
ix. 136. g | 
amaica, reduction of, vi. 448. 
5 prince of Scotland, is confined 
by the Engliſh, iv. 24; but is at 
length permitted to aſcend the throne, 
85. He is killed, 123. | 
James II. of Scotland, death 


182, 
III. wages war with the Eng- 
liſh, iv. 265. | 
— IV. ſes Henry VII., iv. 
352; makes war upon Henry VIII. 
4023 falls in battle, 403. 
- V., troops of, are routed by the 
Engliſh, v. 81. | 
VI. (James I. of England) is 
ſciſed by the Gowrie party, v. 370; 
concludes an alliance with Elizabeth, 
429; ſucceeds her, vi. 3; laviſhes 
honors and rewards on his friends, 4; 
diſcovers the igtrigues of conſpirators, 
6; adjuſts a peace with the Spaniards, 
x3; eſcapes the gun-powder plot, 173 
reforms the political and civil flate of 
Ireland, 28; encourages colonial eſſa- 
bliſhments, 31; diſagrees with the 
commons, 383 - allies himſelf with 
pioteſtant princes, 41; is ruled by tho 
earl of Somerſet, 46; by Villiers, 
54; takes meaſwes for the reſtoration 
ot prelacy in Scotland, 57; ſacrifices 
Raleigh to the court of Spain, 63; 
ſends a ſmall force to the afſiitar.ce of 
the elector Palatine, 68; has a warm 
conteſt with the commons, 783 cone 
fines ſome of the members, 8. 
equipe a fleet againſt the Dutch, 87, 


of, 7 iv. 
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| breaks off the treaty for a Spaniſh al- 
" lianee, 98; dies amidſt 3 


for war, 109. 

James, duke of Vork (James II. of 
England), defeats the Hollanders at 
ſea, vi. 516: again encounters — 
546; is in danger of exclufion from 
the throne, 587 ; but at length quietly 
ſucceeds to it, 614. He acts illegally, 
615; ſuppreſſes an inſurrection in 
Scotland, 617; mda rebellion in En- 
gland, 621; gives ay to horrible 

_ cruelties, + 622 ; aſſumes a diſpenſing 
Power, 623; openly encourages the 
papiſts, 629; gran's liberty of con- 
ſcience, 632; impriſons ſeven prelates, 
636; is unſupported by his people 
againſt the prince of Orange, 643, 
Sc. retires frorn the realm, 651; is 
2 661; repairs to Ireland, vii. 
10; loſes the battle of the Boyne, 
40; eſcapes into France, 41; pre- 
pares ſor an invaſion of England, 89; 
dies unreſtored, 239. 

James, the pretender, invades Scotland, 
We 145 3 but makes a ſpeedy retreat, 
14 

rh (George), an arbitrary judge, 
vi. 


* * ix. 443. 
Jews are guilty of uſurious extortion, ii. 


© ,39z many of them are maſſacred, 394. 
They are pillzged and baniſhed, 1.i, 
122. 

Ina, king of Weſſex, reign of, i. 287, 
Se. 


Independents, ſect of, vi. 317 conteſt 
8 them and the preſby tel ians, 


India « company, riſe and progreſs of, vii. 
78, Great power and dominion are 
acquired by that body, ix. 137, 314- 

Jehn miſgoverns Ireland, ii. 374; re- 

volts from his father, 38 5; from his 
brother, 418; claims and receives the 

. crown, 437 ; is oppoſed on the con- 
- tinent, 438; but triumphs over his 
_ competitor, 442; whom he puts to 
death, ibid. Be is unſucceſsful 
againſt the French, 4443 loſes Nor- 
- Bandy, 445; ; 1s inſulted by the pope, 
449; baraſſes the abettors of the 
. pontiff, 451; is ſubjected to an 
 exc-mmunication, 454; ſettles the 
affairs of Ircland, 455; ſurrendeis his 
ſovereignty to the pope, 460; acts 
againſt the French, 463; is aſſailed 
by an alarming confederacy 3464; ligns 
© charter of aid 467. 


John, king of France, is made pri. 
ſoner by the Engliſh, iii. 354. 
Ireland is invaded by the Anglo-Saxons, 
i. 257; reduced under the ſway of 
Henry II. il. 335; invaded by the 
Scots, iii. 210; by the Spaniards, 
v. 3643 8 in it's government 
by James 1 „ Vi. 28. [It is convulſed 
by a rebellion of the cat olics, 22 5; 
and ſubdued by the parliamentarian 
of England, 420. It's affairs 
are re-ſettled by Charles II., 502: 
it is reduced by king William, vii. 
72; itis declared independent of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, ix. 461. 
Ireton (Henry), an able aſſociate of 
Cromwell, vi. 372, 420. 
Ifabella, queen, cruelty of, 11. 240. 


Juries, riſe of, i. 2 


Kenmuir (William Gordon, viſcount) 
ſuffers death as a rebel, viii. 149. 
Kent, kingdom of, i. 221, &c. : 
—— (Edmund, earl of) execution of, 

ili. 285. 
e battle neat, i. 367. 
eppel (Auguſtus) takes Goree, ix. 
154; engages the French, 403; is 
tried for miſconduct, 412. 
Ket, the turbulent tanner, v. 133. 
Kilmarnock (William Boyd, carl of) 
is put to death for rebellion, wt. 
Kilſyth, battle at, * 328. 


Lagos, engagement near, ix. TY 

Lambert (Joby) rules the ſtate for a 
time by his influence over the army, 
vi. 477; he is condemned, but 
reprieved, 509. 

Lancaſter (Thomas, earl of) governs 
the Kingdom, ili. 21 3 ; ſuffers death, 


8 

(Henry; duke of) acts with 
"ſpirit againſt the French, ii1. 319, 330. 
(Joba of Ghent, duke of) 
rules during the minority of his 
"Rn; iii. 3882. He invades Spain, 


Lancafirians, war of the houſe of Terk 
with, iv. 166, &c. 

Landes, battle near, vii. 115. 

Lanfranc, an eminent prelate, ii. 22 5, 
240 

Pra battle of, v. 306. 

Lanidown, battle of, vi. 28m. 

Laud (William, archbiſhop) acts with 
— rigor, Vi. 164; is Leheadcd 
by order of the. parliament, 315. 

| a 
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Laws, Saxon, promulgated by Ethelbert, 
i. 223; laws of Alfred, 380; of 
Edward the Conſeſſor, 463; feudal 
law, ii. 23, and iii. 445; improve- 
ment of the law by Edward J., 453. 

Layer (Chriſtopher), plot of, viii. 24c. 

Leake (fir John) meets with ſucceſs 

| againſt the Spaniards, vii. 357, 432. 

Learning, progreſs of, i. 163, 338, &c. 


Leeds (Thomas Oſborne, duke of) is 
impeached, vi. 573; aſſiſts in the 


depoſition of James II., 658; en- 
gages to ſupport that prince, vii. 128. 
Legge (Henry), a reſpectable miniſter, 
ix. 81, 223. 
Leiceſter, attack of, vi. 322. 
Robert Blanches-mains, earl o 
revolts from Henry II. to his ſon, ii. 
347; is defeated and made priſoner, 


—_ (Robert Dudley, earl of) acts 
as governor of the Dutch provinces, 

v. 384; is immoderately favored by 
Elizabeth, 442. 

Lewes, battle of, iii. 72. 

Lewis the Groſs (Louis le Gros), king 
of France, engages in a war with 
Henry I. ii. 121; ſupports the 
nephew of that prince againſt him, 


127. 

Lewis the Younger (Louis le 309 
encourages the turbulence of Becket, 
ii. 285; and the diſobedience of the 
ſons of Henry II. 342. 

Lewis, fon of Philip Auguſtus, is in- 
vited to dethrone John, ii. 471 ; but 
he is at length driven from the King- 
dom, iii. 6. 

ä IX. is ſucceſsful againſt the Eng- 
lich, iii. 37; makes ſome reſtitutions 
to Henry III. 61; mediates between 
him and his diſaffected ſuojects, 68. 

. AI. contributes to the reſtoration 
of Henry VI., iv. 232; becomes tri- 
butary to Edward IV. 255. 

- XII. is attacked by Henry 

VIII, iv. 292; but contracts an 

alliance with him, 407. 

XIII. wages à ſhort war with 

the Engliſh, vi. 129. | 

XIV. joins Charles II. in a war 
with the Dutch, vi. $46; ſupports 
king James againſt Witham, vii. 6, 
&c) is humble by-the ſucceſs of the 

duke of Marlborough, 443; obtains 
favorable terms from the Tory mi- 
niſters, viii. 70. 2 

— XV. is embroiled with George 

II., viii. 404; ix. 88. 


Lewis XVI. encourages the Americans 
in their hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, 
ix. 399. - | 

Liege, attack of, vii. 260 battle near 
that city, ix. 6. 

Limerick, ſieges of, vii. 47, 71. 

Lincoln, battles near, ii. 183; iii. 5. 

Lifle, fiege of, vii. 425. | 

Lift, the civil, ſeparate eftabliſhment of, 
VII. 20. 

Llewellyn, a Welſh prince, haraſſes 
king John, ii. 457; and Henry III., 
iii. 9, 17. His grandſon takes up 
arms againſt Edward I. 112; is ſlain, 


114. | 
Locke (John), the politician and philo- 
ſopher, viii. 118. 

Lollards, riſe of, iv. 39; ftatute fot 
burning them, 41. 
London, ſuppoſed foundation of, i. $4.” 
It is eſtabliſhed as the capital of Eng- 


land, 370; is confirmed by William 


I. in it's privileges, ii. 9 ; and receives 


new favors, 98, 476. It is a ſcene 
of riot, 428; iii. 9. It is attacked 
by inſurgents, iv. 247: a conſiderable 
part of it is deſtroyed by fire; vi. 5243 
the chief privileges of the corporation 
are taken away, 600 ; but are reſtored, 
vii. 35. Riots break out, ix. 432. 

London- derry, ſiege of, vii: 15. 

Long- champ (William de) ſeverely op- 
preſſes the Engliſh, ii. 409. 

Long-ſword (William) earl of Saliſbury, 
obtains a naval victory, ii. 461. 

Lovat (Simon Fraſer, lord) puniſhment 
of, viii. 452. ” 1 

Lucia, St., conqueſt of, ix. 406. 

Lyttelton (George, lord), an antagoniſt 
of Walpole, viii. 376; a miniſter, 
427; a writer, ix. 483. 


Majorca, reduction of, vii. 357. 

Malaga, ſea-fight near, vii. 317. 

Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, 
death of, ii. 70. 

Malmſbury (William of), a diſtinguiſh- 
ed writer, ii. 242. 

Malplaquet, battle of, vii. 447. 

Mauila, conqueſt of, ix. 267. 

Maaners, ſketches of, i. 6, 179; ix. 


652 &.. 

Mansfield (William Murray, earl of), a 
Courtly judge, ix. 125. 

Mar (John Erlkine, earl of) rebellion 
ot, viii. 149. | 

Margaret, wife of Henry VI., ſtrenu- 
ouſly counter · acts the pretenſions of 
the duke of Ybrk, iv. 158; van- 

Nn 2 quubes 


- 
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_ qQuiſhes that nobleman, 191; is put 
to flight, 20g ; 's again defeated, 244 ; 
and impriſoned, 246. 


Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary, re- 


ceives aid from Great-Britain, viii. 
380, &c. ' : 

Marlborough (John Churchill, duke of) 
acts in the French ſervice, vi. 558; 

. deſerts James II., 643; ſerves againſt 
the Iriſh, vii. 49; is impriſoned, go; 
commands the army of the allies, 
@59; triumphs at Blenheim, 308; 
at Ramillies, 352; at Oudenarde, 
424; at Malplaquet, 448. He is diſ- 

graced at court, viii. 36; he emigrates, 

2; is favered by George I., 125, 
is character, 240. 

(Sarah, ducheſs of) is ſup- 
— in the good graces of queen 
Anne by Mrs. Maſham, vii. 409. 

Marriage-act, ix. 74. 

Marſton-moor, battle of, vi. 303. 

Martinique, reduction of, ix. 249. 

F. triumphs over the partiſans of 
lady ſane Grey, v. 171; reſtores the 
Romith ſyſtem, 178; baffles the at- 
tempts of rebels, 190; puts her rival 
to death, 191; marries Philip of Spain, 

297 commits many proteſtants to the 

flames, 204, Sc. is thwarted by the 

parliament, 214; enters into a war, 
221; loſes Calais, 224. 

— IT. goyerns in the abſcnce of Wil- 

liam, vii. 42, Kc. 


Mary, queen of Scotland, meets with a 


malignant enemy in Elizabeth, v. 
2533 is confined, by her rebellious 
nobles, 301; eſcapes, 305; is de- 
feated, 306 ; repairs to England, 307; 
is impriſoned, 310; tried, 399; A 


Py put to death, 419. 


Matilda, the empreſs, is ſouleninly re- 
.cogniſed as the heireſs of Henry, ii. 
141; aims at the dethrone ment of 
Stephen, 177; is proclaimed queen, 
18 53 diſguſts the people, 188 eſcapes 
a plot for her ſeiſure, 190; is en- 
dangered at Wincheſter and at Oxford, 
19a, 200; retires to the continent, 
205; and refigns her claims to her 
Jon, 209. 


, the wife of Stephen, acts 


ieee 
Matthews 


Te 


with great ſpirit in the cauſe of her 
© huſband, ii. 190. n, 
+ queen of Denmark, diſgrace 
1 
thews (Thomas, adtairal), will dd. 
viii. 431. | 


liege ol, iv. ß · 4 


F.z 


Mercia, hiſtory of the 
269, &c. 

Methodiſts, agcount of, ix. 478. 

Middleſex (Lionel Cranfield, earl of), 
proſecution of, vi. 103. | 

Milton (John), the poet, vi. 686, 

Minden, battle of, ix. 18 ö. 

Minorca, attacks of the iſle of, vii. 
4333 ix. 105, 462 ; ſea- fight near it, 
10 


kingdom of, J. 


Mirebeauy battle near, ii. 441. 

Monaſteries, foundation of, in Britain, 

i. 159. The martied clergy are ex- 
8 ſrom thoſe eſtablithments, 404. 

hey are diſſolved, v. 58. 

Monk (George), duke of Albemarle, 
reduces North- Britain, vi. 419; en- 
gages Van Tromp, 4333 acts as arbiter 
of the fate of the nation, 480; re 
ſtores Charles II., 493; commands 
againſt the Dutch, $20: 

Monmouth (James, duke of) routs the 
coveninters, vi. 5813 takes arms 
againſt James II., 618; is vanquiſhed, 
620; and beheaded, 62 t. 

Monro- (fir Hector) is ſucceſsful in 
India, ix. 305, 411. 

Montacute (John Nevil, marquis of) is 
victorious at Hexham, iv. 209; is 
ſlain, 241. 

Montagu (Edward) earl of Mancheſter, 
acts as a general in the cauſe of the 
8 vi. 304; promotes the 

eſtoration, 491. 

———— (Edward) earl of Sandwich, an 

eminent naval commander, vi. 546. 

- (Charles) earl of Halifax, te- 
trie ves public credit, vii. 170; is ſub- 
jected to an impeactunent, 232. 

— — (John), carl of Sandwich, a 
negotiator, ix. 29; fiſt lord of the 
admiialty, 281. 

Montfort (Simon de), earl of Leiceſter, 
oppoſes the court, iii 56; obtains ex- 
tiacrdinary pawer, 58; enters into 
open rebellion, 65; and gains the 
battle of Lewes, 73; his death and 
character, 85. 

Montroſe (James Graham, marquis of) 
gains fignal advantages over the 
covenanters, vi. 328; but he is de- 
feated, 330. He tuffers death, 405. 

Morcar, the Northumbrian, is impriſou- 
ed for life, ii. 27. 

Mordaunt (Charles), earl of Peterborough 

and Monmouth, is diſmiſſed by king 
William, vii. 33. He ſhines as a 

. Waillgk in Spain, 336, &c, 


4 


More (fir Thomas) reſigns the office of 
chancellor, iv. 469; is put to death, 


Mortimer (Roger de), earl of March, 
rebels againſt Edward II., iii. 232; 
procures the murder of that prince, 

240 is puniſhed, 287. 

Mortimer's-Croſs, battle at, iv. 193. 

Mortmain, act of, iii. 110. 


Mowbray (Robert de), conſpiracy of, 


n. 7 5» 
M uſzum, the Britiſh, eſtabliſhment of, 
ix. 75. . 
Muſſelburgh, battle af, v. 118 
N 


Najara, battle at, 1ii. 36). N 

Namur, ſieges of, vii. 96, 148 

Nant wich, battle at, vi. . 

Naſeby, battle of, vi. 323. 

Navigation, act for the encouragement 

of, vi. 423 

progreſs of, ix. 488, Ce. 

Newbury, battles at, vi. 290, 309. 

r (William Cavendiſh, duke 

powertully ſupports the cauſe of 

c les I., vi. 283. 

(Thomas Pelham, duke of) a 

miniſter of three ſucceſſive kings, viii. 
264, Sc. he is driven from the ca- 
binet by the earl of Bute, ix. 243. 

Newton (fir Iſaac), the M 


vüi. 117 

Norfolk (Thomas Howard, duke of) 

defeats the Scots at Flodden-hill, iv, 
3. His ſucceſſor ſuppreſſes an in- 
urrection, v. 46. 

| (Thomas, duke of) eſpouſes 

the caule of Mary of Scotland, v. 
341 ; ſuffers death, 346. 

Normandy, duchy of, is morigaged to 
Rufus, ii. 82; reduced by Henry I., 
115; ſabdued 'by the French, 4453 
. conquered by Henry V,, iv. 67; 
cover:d by the French, 145. 

Normans defeat the Englith; i. 474; 
and procure the crown for Welkom, 
ii. 6. 

North (Frederie, lord adminifieation of, 
ix. 336, Ce. his character, 459. 

Northampton, battle of, iv. 180, 

Northumberland, K ugdom of, i. 239. 

— (Henry Percy, ea] of) 
engages an army of Scots, iv, 10; 
revolts, 12, 17; is killed, 2 

— (John Dudley, Juke of) 
defeats the revel Ket, v. 134; forms 
2 party againſt the protector Somerſet, 
239; obtains the chief ſway, 1445 


INDEX 


endeayours to place lady Jane Grey on 
the throne, 165; is beheaded, 174. 
Norwich 22 bilhop of) a "martial 
prelate, iii. 393. 
Nottingham (Charles Howard, earl of) 
a naval commander, v 432, 463. 
(Daniel Finch, earl < 
contends for a regency, vi. 658; 
_ diſcarded by king William, vii. 127 5 
is re-eſtabliſhed 3 queen Anne, 254. 


Oakley, battle at, i. 351. 

Odo, earl of Kent, rules England, ii. 
10, 33; is impriſoned by the Con- 
queror, 443 revolts from Rufus, 60. 

on the Mercian, reign of, i. 276, 

TH 
Oldcaſtle (fir John), lord Cobham, is 
for hereſy, iv. 311. 
9 (fir Phe lim), an Iriſh rebel, vis 


225. 
Ordainers, faction of, iii. 197. 
Orleans, ſiege of, iv. 92. 
Ormond ( James Butler, duke of) acto 
againſt the rebels of Ireland, vi. 295 3 


oppoſes the parliamentarians, 400 


becomes one of the minifters of 

Charles II., 495. 

(James, duke of) acts bravely 
againſt the Spaniards, vii. 264, Cc. 
eſpouſes the cauſe of the pretender, 
vii, 138. 

Oſwald, the Northumbrian, reign of, L 
252, &c. 

Otes, Titus, the impoſtor, vi. 5675 


vii. 22. 


9 war with the nabob of, ix. 305, 


Oda, battle of, vil. 423. | 
Overbury (fir Thomas), murder 4 


orb foundation of the univerſity of, 
i. 380 1. 
„ proviſions of, ici. 58, 
P. 


Papiſts, acts againſt, v, 379 Vii. 215. 

Paris, ave of, wreſted from the Englith, 
iv. 11 

— treaties of, ix. 268, 46 

Parker (Thomas) earl of — 


* is punithed for judicial corruption, 


viii. 267. 
Parliament, conſtitution of, iii. 448. 
-, the long, vi. 199, Ce. 
Parliaments, tijennial, act for, vii. 135, 
-, ſeptennial, act for, viii. 155. 
Paſſaro, Cape, action viii, 181. 
2 


- 
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Patay, battle of, iv. too. . a 

Paulinus (Suetonius) obtains a great 
victory over Boadicea, i. 88. 

Peers, houſe of, voted uſeleſs, vi. 394 ; 
_ reſtored, 449... 

Pelham (Henry), financial regulations 

of, ix. 43; his commercial ſchemes, 50. 

Pembroke (William, earl of) routs the 
French at Lincoln, iii. 5; governs 
wiſely, 7. 

w——— (Richard, carl of) takes up 


arms againſt his ſovereign, iii. 24; is 


mortally wounded, 26. 
Penda, the Mercian king, death of, 1, 
255, 
(Henry), called Hotſpur, acts 
againſt the Scots, iii. 410, and iv. 103 
loſes his life, 14. ; 
Philip I., king of France, exaſperates 
William the Conqueror into a war, ii. 
46 is bribed by Rufus into forbear- 
ance, 66, 72. 4 


I. wreſts Normandy from the 
bands of the Engliſh, ii. 445. 


——— I'Y. ſciſes the foreign territories 
of Edward J., iii. 138; makes reſti- 
tution, 173. ; 

VI. is very unſucceſsful at ſea, 
iii. 306; and by land, 327. 

m=——— IT, of Spain, leads queen Mary 
into a French war, v. 219; ſends a 
flrong fleet againſt the Engliſh, 432. 

V. is driven from his capital by 


the allies, vii, 356: he retrieves his 


affairs, 395; and finally triumphs 
over his competitor, viii. 80. He is 
checked in his ambitious views by 
George I., 180; and is engaged in 
ſeveral wars with the Englich, 181, 
279, 366. 
Pits are defeated by the Saxons, i. 183; 
and conquered by the Scots, 349. 
Pitt (W Alam), earl of Chatham, op- 
poles the court, viii. 345, 360, Sc. 
becomes chief miniſter, 1x. 121; acts 
with vigor, 139; &c. reſigns his poſt, 
2353 is permitt. - ro make choice of 
_ new minifters, 317; but is neglected, 
320. His death and character, 401. 
— (William), the earl's fon, con- 
demns the American War, ix. 442; 
© enters into office, 461. 
Plague in England, iii. 365; iv. 253 
v. 2753 Vi. 116. 519. 


Plaſſy, battle of, ix. 135. T 
Plautius (Aulus) attacks the Britons, 


I. 62. | 
Plot, the popiſh, account of, vi. 566. 


Plymouth, engagement near, vi. 426. 

Pococke (fir George), one of the 
commanders at the fiege of the 
Havanna, ix. 249. 

Poictiers, battle of, iii. 353. 

Pole (Michael de la), earl of Suffolk, 
is condemned by the peers, iii. 405. 

— (William de la), duke of Suffolk, 

has great ſway at court, iv. 133; is 

peached, 147; exiled, 149; be- 
headed by ſome ſeamen, ibid. 

— (John de la), earl of Lincoln, 
death of, iv. 33 t. 

— (Reginald, cardinal) oppoſes 
Henry VIII., v. 60; is favored by 
Mary, 199. 

285. 5 5 N 

Pondicheri is twice reduced by the 
Engliſh, ix. 227, 411. 

Pope (Alexander), the poet, ix. 482. 

Popes eſtabliſh their dominion over 
the Engliſh church, ii. 224, Sc. 
their authority is aboliſhed, v. 21. 

Portland, engagement near, vi. 428. 

Porto-Bello, reduction of, viii. 367. 

Preſbyterians prevail in Scotland, vs 
260; are numerous in England, vi. 
671, Their ſyſtem is adopted by 
the parliamentarian faction, 675. 

Preſton, conflicts at, vi. 367 ; viii. 144+ 

Preſton-Pans, battle near, viii. 442+ 

Printing is introduced inro this country 
by Caxton, iv. 316. ; 

Prior (Matthew), the poet, negotiates 
at Paris, viii. 23. 

P roteſtants, firſt a pearance of, . 9 · 

Pulteney (William) earl of Bath, quits 
the court party, viii. 276; is long 
the leader of oppoſition, 284, &c. 
again becomes a courtier, 390. 

Puritans, riſe of, vi. 690. 

Pym (John), the demagogue, vi. 249- 

_ 


Quakers, ſect of, vi. 676. 
Quebec, battles near, ix. 174, 201. 
Queenſbury (James Douglas, duke of) 
Zealouſly patroniſes the ſcheme of 
union, vii. 465. 
R 


Raleigh (fir Walter) exerts himſelf 
againſt the Span.ards, v. 460, Sc. 
is condemned for a conſpiracy, vi. 
7; undertakes an American expedi - 
tion, 59; is put to death, 64. 

Ramillies, battie of, vii. 351. 


Reformation of religion, v. 5, 121, 


2 
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Retainers, act againſt, iv. 380. 
Revenues of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
iii. 4363 of the Anglo-Norman 
ſovereigns, ii. 57; iii. 446; additi- 

_ onal remarks on the ſame ſubject, 
ix. 4995 506, Se. 

Rhe, expedition to the iſle of, vi. 130. 

Richard Cœur-de-Lion joins in a re- 
bellion againſt Henry II., ii. 3413 
again revolts, 383; accedes to the 
throne, 291; prepares for an expe- 
dition to Paleſtine, 395; raiſes 
money by extortion, ibid. ſubdues 
Cyprus, 401; acts with cruelty, 
404; defeats the ſultan Saladin, 
405, 409g 3 is impriſoned in Germa- 
ny, 415; recovers his liberty, 423 ; 
 ſuppreiſes a rebellion, 423; makes 
a campaign againſt the French, 42 5; 
gains the battle of Giſors, 430; dies 
of a wound, 433- 

, carl af Cornwall, oppoſes 
the king his brother, iii. 15, 32; 
acts as regent, 513 is captured by 
rebels, 73. 

II. aſſiſts in quelling an in- 
ſurrection, iii, 390; invades Scot- 
land, 396; is influenced by unworthy 
adviſers, 399. His chief friends 
are proſcribed, 405; and he is en- 
ſlaved by the duke of Gloceſter, 407. 
He ſhakes off the yoke, 411; acts 
prudently in Ireland, 414; but im- 
prudently in England, 416; puniſhes 
the leaders of oppoſition, 419; is 
ſeiſed, 428; depoſed, 430; and put 
to death, ibid 


- IH. procures the depoſition 
of his nephew, iv. 282; is alarmed 
at the revolt of his chief ſupporter, 


293; enacts good laws, 297; but 


acts illegally,” 299. He is killed in 
the battle of Boſworth, 304. De- 
fence of his character againſt ſome 
imputations, 245, 248. 

7 — petition of, vi. 135. 
ights, declaration of, accepted by 

William III., vi. 663; enacted, vii. 

19; improved, 229. 

Riot-, act againſt, viii. 137. 

Robert, the Norman, rebels againſt 
his father, ij. 37; oppoſes William 
Rufus, 62; is ſupplanted by Henry 
I., 97; invades England, 101; re- 
linquiſhes his claim, ibid. is van- 
quithed, 115; and dies in confine- 
ment, 116. 


Robert: de Brus is defeated by the 


© Engliſh, iii. 187; but ſecures hie 


_ by a victory at Bannockbyrne, 
208. 


Rocheſter (Laurence Hyde, earl oſ) 


ſerves Charles and James with 


Vi. $385, 615; is conſulted by 


Wilkam, vii. 223; and favored by 
Anne, 246. a 
Rockingham (Chartes Wen 

marquis of), miniſterial conduct of, 
ix. 316, 460. 

(George, lord) is victorious 
over the Spaniards, ix. 437; over 
the French, 464- 


Romans ſubdue Britain as far as the 


friths of Clyde and Forth, i. 963 re- 
tire from the iſland, 1 49. 


Rooke {fir George) is fucceſsful at 
La Hogue, vii. 94; at Vigo, 267; 


at Gibraltar, 4:6. | 
Roundway-down, battle of, vi. 283. 
Rupert, prived, is engaged in frequent 
confli 


with the parliamentarians, 


vi. 27% 279, &c. He exerts him- 
ſelf at ſea againſt the Dutch, 36, 
522, Cc. | 
Ruſſel (William, lord), execution of, 
Vi. 605. | 
(Edward), earl of Orford, 
ruins the French fleet, vii. 94+ 
Rye-houſe plot, vi. 6032. 
Ryſwick, 1 vii. 183. 


Sacheverel (Henry), trial of, vii. 457. 

Sackville (lord George), puniſhment 
of, ix. 198. 

Saint-John (Henry), viſcount Boling- 
broke, is the ctief-negotiator of the 
treaty of Utrecht, viii. 66; pro- 
cures the diſgrace of the earl of 
Oxford, 98; is accuſed of treaſon, 
132; receives pardon, 257. His 
character, ix. 67. 

Saliſbury (Richard Nevil, earl of), 
ſupports. the cauſe of the Vorkiſts, 


iv. 165, 175; is put to death, 192. 


Sancroft (William, archbi op), trial 
of, vi. (37; his deprivation, vii. 30. 

Santa-Cruz, deſtruction of Spaniſh 
ſhips at, vi. 457. 

Saragoſſa, battle of, vii. 470. 

Saratoga, capitulation at, ix. 395. 

Sardinia, reduction of, vii. 432 

Saxons haraſs the South-Britons with 
piracies, i. 124. Their manners 
and cuſtoms are deſcribed, 175. 
1 hey erect ſeven kingdoms in Bri- 
tain, 217» 
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Scapula, Oftorius, routs the Britons, 
i. 70. „ 0 
Schellemberg, conflict at, vii. 302. 


Schomberg (Frederic, duke of) is killed, 


vii. 29- 
Scotia, Nova, ſubdued by the Epgliſh, 
vii. 51; ceded to them, viii. 70; 
re-coloniſed, ix. 43. 


Scotland, kingdom of, conquered by 


the Scots, 208; ſubjected to the 


Engliſm republic, vi. 449; finally 


united to the realm of England, vii. 
3387. 


Scots ravage South - Britain, i. 134, 
Ce. but the Saxons finally check 
them, 18 ö. *F 30 

Scrope (Richard le), archbiſhop of 
Vork, execution of, iv. 19. 


Sedge-moor, battle at, vi. 620. 
Selden (John), ' a diſtinguiſhed oppo- 


nent of the court, vi. 133. 


Jeverus, the emperor, invades Nerth- 


Britain, i. 219. He erects a barrier, 


120. 
Seymour (fir Edward), a Tory leader, 
Vi. 587; Vii- — Alkley 6 
hafteſb Ant 00 
, carl 8 the wad of 


Charles II., vi. 5393 becomes a 
leader of oppoſition, x 56. 


(William), panegyric of, 


Vie 682. 


Shelburne [William Petty, earl of) 


retires from vftice, ix. 438; is in- 
truſted with the die, of affurs, 


461. 


Ship money, levy of, vi 165. 


Shippen (William), a perſereriug an- 
tagoniſt of the miniſtry, viys 2 5 44 Cc. 

Shovel (fir Cloudeſly), thipwyecs ot 
vii. 4c 4+ P | Were 

Shrewſbury, battle of, iv. 3. 


Sickneſs, fweating, prevalence of, ir. 


1 
Simnel (Lambert), the impoſtor, iv. 
326. 


Siward, the Northuinbrian, victory of, 


bo 456. 


Sluys, engagement near, iii. 305 
Solway frith, rout of the Scots near, 


. 81. 
gomers (John, lord) is promoted by 
king William, vii. 1120; diſcarded, 
, 237; impeached, 248. 
Somerſet (Edmund Reaufert, duke of) 
acts as prime miniſter, iv. 1535 is 
ſlain, 266. His two ſons are be- 
3 headed, 2c9: 244+ - 


Somerſet (Edward Seymour, duke of) 


 , ravages the low-landsi of Scotland, 


v. 90; is appointed protector of the 
realm, 112; routs the Scots at 
Muſſelburgh, 119; puts his brother 
to death, 130; is'beheaded, 150. 
(Robert Carr, earl of) riſe 
of, vi. 39; his diſgrace, $2. þ 
Souraj-ed-doula is deteated by Clive, 
IX. 136. | 
e (Thomas Wriotheſley, 
earl ot), one of the leaders of the 
- Popiſh party, v. 99. 
South-Sea company eſtabliſhed, viii. 
12. * 
Southwold bay, engagements near, vi. 
Spenſer (Edmund), the poet, vi. 681. 
Stamford, battles near, i, 183; iv. 228. 
Stamp-at, American, ix. 308. 
Standard, battle of, ii. 71. 
Stanhope \ James, earl) takes Minorea, 
vii. 433; gains honor at Saragoſſa, 
470; becomes prime miniſter to 
George I., viii. 166. 


Stanley | revolts from - 
Rickard III. 82 His brother 
is put to death, 349. E 


Star- chamber, court of, ſuppreſſed, vi. 


219 

Steenkirk, battle of, vii. 98. 

Stephen ſupplants the empreſs Matilda, 
ii. 156; marches againſt the Scots, 
158; endeavours to procure the Nor- 
man dukedom, 163; his realm is 
haraſſed by a civil war, 169. He acts 
arbitrari y, 176. He is made priſoger, 
183. His adherents drive the em- 
preſs fram the capital, 190. He re- 
covers his liberty, 194 ;. renews the 
war, 199; is defeated, 201; is 
alarmed at the progreſs of Matilda's 
ſon, 213; ſecures the crown by a 
treaty, 216. His character and de- 

portment, 219. a 

Stirling, conflict near, iii. 162. 

Stoke, battle oi. iv. 3312 

Stratford (John), archbiſhap of Canter- 
bury, has a warm conteſt with Ed- 
ward III., iii. 308. 

Stratton, battle of, vi. 278. 

Strongbow (Richard), earl of Pembroke, 


invades Ireland, ii. 329; is intruſted * 


with the Hibernian regency, 372. 
Succeſſion, the proteſtant, ſecured, vii. 


229 345, 373- 
Sunderland (Robert Spencer, earl of) 


| is fayored by Charles II, vi. 585; 
| betrays 
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betrays James II., 628; is truſted 
by William, vii. 178. 

Sunderland (Charles, earl of) is diſ- 
carded by queen Anne, vii. «996 is 
in high favor with George viii. 
160 

Surry (Henry Howard, earl of) ſuffers 
on a charge of treaſon, v. 105. 

Suſſex, kingdom of, i. 230. 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, befioges 
London, i. 417; receives the ſub- 
. miſſions of the Engliſh, 42 5; nd 
ſuddenly, 426. / 

Swift (Dr. Jonathan) expoſes the con- 
duct of the allies of Great- Britain, 
viii. 28; — ſerves the Iriſh in the 
affair of Wood's coinage, 259. 

Sydney (fir Philip), death of, v. 386. 

(Algernon), execution of, vi, 


607. 
erden. W. 


&c. 
T , Shrewſbury, PM 
ahat (Joh), art Stew iv, 105 3 


but is ſlain ei his ſon, 167. 
(Charles), duke of Shrewſbury, 
invites the prince of Orange to the 


—— Ss vi. 6393 is 


a 85 — 4 ſuppreſſion of the 
r of, iii. 262, 
Temple fir William) negotiates the 


triple alliance, vi. 5 
Tenerchebrai, battle 4 1 il, 114. 
Teſt- act, vi. 550. | 
Tewkeſbury, battle of, iv. 244. 
Texel, ſea-fight near, vi. 
Theodofius reforms the Britiſh 
ment, 1. 136, 
| Ticonderoga, attack of, ix. 152, 
Tiptoft (John), carl of Worceſter, 
\ ſuffers death, iv. 236. 
Tolerat ion, act of, vii. 73 viii 103. 
Tory faction, riſe of, vi. 586. 
—— fiege of, vii. 400; ſea-fight 
near it, viii. 418. 
_ ſieges of, iv. 401; Vii. 4453 
VIII. 435- 
Townſend (Charles, viſcount) acts as 
one of the chief miniſters, viii. 125, 


291. 
| Oo 


Townſhend (Charles), a miniſter of 
finance, ix. 31 | 

Towton, battle „iv. 203. 

Treaſon, acts concerning, li, 344; vii. 
155. | 

Troyes, treaty of, iv, 71. 

Tutin, battle of, vii. 361. 


Tyler (Wat) excites commetions, if. 


385; is killed, 3$9. 

Tyrconnel (Richard. Talbot, earl of) 
oppoles the lord-lieutenant Clarendon, 
vi. 625; tyranniſes over the pro- 
teſtants, vii. 12. 

Tyrone (Hugh o' Neal, earl of) revolts 
from Elizabeth, v. . 

V. 
— or Laffeldt, battle 2 ix. ar. 


(fir Henry), death ef, vi. 
attart (Aang) abe e Ali 
len ruler of Pe ix. | 
Vere Robert de), duke of Treland, is 
mned, iii. 405 
— John de), earl of Oxford, is 
be iv. 206. His ſuacefſor de- 
feats the Corniſh rebels, 355. 
— (fr Francis), an able officer, V. 
463, VI. 13. 
Verneuil, battle of, iv. 86. 
Vernon (Edvard) takes up" "uh 


viii. 367; — <4 Kong 


Veſpaſian Cubdues the Belgic Britons, 


Vigo, expedition to, vii. 265. 

viii, Villa-Vicioſa, battle of, vil. 472+ 

Vincent, cape * engagement near, 
ix. 437. 

Vuginia, coloniſation of, vi. 31. 

Uniformity, acts of, v. 126, 245; vi. 

Og. 
babes, treaty of, vii. 363, Sc. | 
Vortigern pre vails.on the Britons to re- 


queſt ths i nid of the Saxons, i. 174. 


He is diſpoſſeſſed of his dignity, 195. 

. Fo oppoſes the Saxons with ſpirit, 
i. 1 

Vhecht, treaty = vili. * 


Wakefield, battle of. iv. 1 95 

Wales is * to the Engliſh ſo- 
veteign — * 

Wallace (W routs the Engliſh, 
iii. 162 3 1 "te „ 1671 put to 
death as a traitor, 196. 

Waller (fu William), an active com- 
mander, vi. 276, 251. 

Walpole '(Robert) earl of Orford, is 
puniſhed by the commons, viii. u. 
15 prime miniſter to George I. & II 
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424, 291 is obliged to retire from 
office, 390. gt; tl wha. 
Walfingham ,, (fir Francis) practiſes 
mean artifices, v. 374; diſcovers the 

conſpitacy of Babington, 399. 
Waltheof, carl of Northumberland, 
death of, i. 35. aw | 
Wandewaſh, battle of, ix. 204. 
Warbeck (Perkin) is taken atter various 
hoſtilities, iy. 36; ſuffers death, 

363. Remarks on bis pretenſions, 
ibid. W u b 71 ; 
Warren (fir Pe er), exeitions of, viii. 
439 ix, 16. OR | 

Warwick (Ricnard Nevil, earl. of) de- 
feats a naval armament, iv. 173; gains 

the battle of Northampton, 180; is 
unſucceſsful at St. Alban's, 194; re- 
ſtores Henry, 236; is killed, 241. 


Waſhington (George) commands the 


American atmy, ix. 371; is in dan- 
ger of being qverwhelmed, 386; is 


defeated at Brandy wine, 390 — 


German-towri, 392; enforces 
ſurrender of earl Cornwallis, 448. 
Welſh, the deſcendants of the ancientBrit- 

ons, are rendered tributary to the Northe 
umbrians, i. 249; are ſubdued by Ha- 
Told, 460; oppoſe the Anglo-Norman 
Emgs, ii. 20, 73, Vc. are final! 
ſubjected to the Engliſh yoke, iii. 
116. i 
Wentworth (Thomas) earl of &traford, 
is gained over by the court, vi. 1533 
is obnoxious to the people, 1993 is put 
to death, 216. i 
Weſſex, kingdom of, i. 282. 
Weſton (fix Richard), oue of the ſa- 
vorites of Charles I., vi. 153. | 
Whigs, riſe of, vi. 586. 


1 


Wiat (fr Thomas) inſurrection of, v. 185. 


Wicklitfe (John) the reformer, iv, 37. 
Wilkes (John), prcceedings againſt, ix. 
282, 297, 320. 5 ” 
William, the Norman, aſpires to the 
Engliſh throne, i. 459; exatis from 
Harold an oath oft aſſiſtance, ibid. 
makes a deſcent at Perenſey, 4701 


gains the battle of Haſtings, 4741 


rocures the crown, ii. 6; is unable 
do prevent a tevoit, 11. He is ſtrongly 
oppoſed, 16 commits cruel ravages, 
21; eſtabliſhes the rigors of the jeudal 

- ſyſtem, 23; undertakes a continental 
expedition, 30; quells new com- 
mations, 24; we ges war with his ſon 


with the king of France, 47. His 
character, 50; his oppreſſive govern- 

ment, 51. 

William II. gains poſſeſſion of the 
crown, ii. 58. A conſpiracy againſt 
him fails, 60, He encroaches on the 
-territories of the duke of Normandy, 
66, 71; oppoſes the Welſh without. 
ſucceſs, 74; reduces ſome rebellious 
nobles to ſubmiſſion, 76; receives 
the Norman domi nions in mortgage, 

.82 z interpoſes in the affairs of North- 

Britain, 84: embarks in a continental 

. war, 85; is ſhot dead with an arrow, 

$8. His character, 89. State of the 
nation in his reign, 93. 

— III. (prince of Orange and 

king of Great-Britain) foments the 

diſaffection of the Engliſh to James 

II., vi. 634; arrives with an army, 

641 conſtrains the King to emigrate, 

551; calls a convention, 653; is de- 
elared ſovereign, 661; enters into a 
war with France, vii. 9j ſettles the 

affairs of North-Britain, 11; enacta 
the bill of rights, 27; encourages 
the Tories, 33; obtains a yictory in 

Ireland, 40. His. navy, and that of 
the Dutch, are defeated, 44 ; but his 
ſubjects are fortunate in the weſtern 
hemiſphere, 51. A conſpiracy is diſ- 
covered, 57: conceſſhons are made to 
the Scots, 61: the king holds a con- 

greſs, ibid. his troops rout the Iriſh, 
70; he grants favorable terms to the 
latter, 73; promotes the maſiacre of 
Glencoe, 86; is gratified with a naval 
triumph at La Hogue, 94; is unſuc- 
ceſsful, at Steenkirk, 98; neglects 
the redreſs of Hibernian grievances, 
107 ; ſuſtains ſome loſs at ſea, 113; 
is defeated on the continent, 116; 
favors the Whigs, 127; employs an 
armament in the invaſion of France, 

129; loſes his queen, 135; deceives 
the Scots, 146; reduces Namut, 151; 
detects the machinations of his ene 
mie, 159; reſtores public credit, 
170; conclud:s peace, 18 3. He in- 
terferes in t e ſettlement of the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſſion, 197 has a fruitleſs 
conteſt with the commons, 201; is 
again thwartcd by them, 214; ſettles 

- the Britiſh ſucceſſion, 229. Some of 

his counſellors are impeached, 232. 

He prepares for a new war, 239. 


Robert, 38; makes a reg ular ſurvey William, ſon of duke Robert, oppoſes 


ol his realm, 42; commences a War 


\ 


I. U. 130. wal 
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Willtam the Lion, king of Scotland, 
invades England, ii. 3491 is captured, 


355. 8 6 
Wilton, battles at, i. 361; ii. 201. 
Winchelſey {Robert de), the primate, 
is cmbrojled with Edward I., iii. 152, 
260, | 
Wincheſter (Henry of Blois, biſhop of) 
ports Matilda againſt Stept en, ii: 
185; te- eſpouſes the cauſe of his 


brother, 190. 
A (Peter des Roches, biſhop 


of), an arbitrary miniſter, iii. 8, 20. 
Wittena-gemot, or national council, iii, 


441» | | 
Wodenſburgh, battles at, i. 274, 274 
Wolfe (James) diſplays bis valor at 


Cape-Breton, ix. 150; falls in the 


batt'e of Quebec, 176. 
Woller, ba:tie neat, iv. to. 
Wolſey (Thomas) acquires a great in- 
fluenge over Henry VIII, iv. 397; 
promotes a war with France, 398; is 


errated a cardinal, 410 procuies the 


e 


condemnation of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, 421; is diſgraced, 455. 
Worceſter, battle of, vi. 415. 
Wynendale, conflict neat, vii. 426. 
Wyndham (fir William) is appointed 
one of the miniſters, viii. 85; is 
imp iſoned, 139; oppoſes the court, 
281, 284, =. 


York, ſee of, founded, i. 323; battle 
near it, 469; ſiege ot it, ii. 18; pun- 
ithment of the inhabitants, iv. 19; 
another ſiege of the town, vi. 303. 

York-town, capitulation at, ix. 448. 

York, New, reduction of, ix. 38 5. 

— (Richard, duke of) levies an army 

© againft the court, iv. 157; over- 
powers the royal party, 166; is ap- 
pointed protector, 169; chaims the 
crown, 183; is killed in battle, 197. 

Yorke (Philip), earl of Hardwicke, 

one of the miaitters'of George II. 
ix, 12 f. ba 
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| f 
Vol. i. p. 2, note 2, dele it may alſo, &c.—P. 201, note 
49, for not too far advanced to, read not ſo far advanced as to. 
= Vol. v. p. 162, I. 6, dele till before acquaintance.—P. 334, 
J. 1 5 for his, read her.—P. 404, l. 28, for declaring, read 
declared.—Vol. vi. p. 222, l. 17, inſert and before inferior.— 
P. 488, 1. 29, introduce fuch before meaſures, —Vol. vii. 
p. 76, 1. 6, dele they made.—P. 95, I. 26, for grandſon, read 
one of the ſons, —Vol. viii. p. 113, note 6, dele the firſt, &c. 
—P. 308, 1. 28, dele to. 
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that Britannia is repreſented with figures and emblems characteriſtic of 
the power and merits of the nation, and that ſhe is ſuppoſed to be re- 
counting to the hiſtoric muſe the exploits of her ſons. 

+ When the ſubje of this print was ſuggeſted to a deſigner, no part of 
the hiſtory had been written ; and, when the author treated of the inter- 
view between Harold and William, he did not recollect the choice which he 
had made. In addition, therefore, to the ſimple mention of the oath (vol. 
i. p. 459), it is now neceſſary to ſtate, that the Norman duke, before his 
gueſt had contracted that obligation, placed ſome holy reliques under the 
table upon which a copy of the New Teſtament lay open; that, as ſoon as 
Harold had taken the deſired oath, a diſcloſure was made to him of thoſe 
objects of ſuperſtitious regard; and that, when he found that he had 
ſworn upon ſuch revered remains, he ſtarted with ſeeming horror, as if- 
he had been conſcious of the extraordinary degree of impiety which the 
violation of his oath would involve. 
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The following Works have, at 
different Times, proceeded 
from the Pen of the AUTHOR 
of this Hisroky. They are 
arranged in the Order in which 
they appeared. 
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ELEMENTS of the Grammar of the 
ExoLIsH LANGUAGE; written in a fa- 
miliar Style; accompanied with Norzs 
critical and etymological; and pre- 
ceded by an InTRoDUCTION, tending 
to illuſtrate the fundamental Principles 
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